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ee 
Stay out of doors as long sues and makes a clear, 


as you wish, yet your com- wholesome complexion. 


== Best for Babies’ deli- 
pcate skin and for men 
F who shave. Guaranteed 
¥ to contain no grease, 
tation and chapping are un- yy bleach or chemicals; 


OME 
fe’, 


known to users of Hinds’ vag 6 ill not cause the 


fa growth of hair. Sub- 
F & stitutes disappoint; buy only 
/ fg Hinds’; at all dealers, 50 
cents; or if not obtainable, sent postpaid 
izes and removes unclean accumulations, by us. Write for Free Sample 


invigorates the circulation, feeds the tis-» Bottle and Booklet. 


plexion will not be injured 
in the least if you use Hinds’ 
Cream before and after 
exposure. Rough skin, iri- 


4 


Cream. A single applica- 


tion promptly soothes, and aif 
heals all soreness. “This delighthi 


antiseptic liquid enters the pores , neutral ” 





“A. S. HINDS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 7 WEST STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE > 305 
rt ae 
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pane 
For health, strength and genuine satisfaction, there is no better New 
Year resolution you can make than to eat Quaker Oats. It is not only the 
best rolled oats made, but the best all-year-around cereal food. 
At all grocers. Large package 10 cents. 
(Except in the extreme South and Far West.) 
The Quaker Oats Company, Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 
= 
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f Wes 
Harold MacGrath’s . 7 4 RA 
Latest Novel , 


ROGUE ei — 

Harold MacGrath’s 2 = 
new novel is as brisk as 
“The Man on the Box,” or 
a horseback ride on a_ glorious 
morning. It is as varied as an 
April day, as fascinating as two most attractive girls 
can make it. “Half a Rogue” is as bracing as the 


Western winds, is brimming with the brave cheeri- 
ness of youth, and is wholly charming. 


“Harold MacGrath’s new book, ‘Half a Rogue,’ which has just 
been published is one of the most notable American novels that has 
appeared this year.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


By the Author of “The Man on the Box” 


PICTURES BY HARRISON FISHER 
449 Pages, 12mo. $1.50 Postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
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IpA M. TARBELL who is now writing 
exclusively for The American Magazine, 
has just commenced in it a 

Th new serial, the ““TARIFF IN 

os Our TIMES, ’’ which is even 
Tariff more fascinating and im- 
in portant than her ‘‘History 
Our of the Standard Oil Co.”’ 
; She reveals a curious story 
Times —a story of panic and 
war, 
of selfishness and 
jobbery, of heroism 
and patriotism, of 
the eternal clashing 
of private with pub- 
lic interests. The 
great men of the day 
live again in these 
articles - 





Lincoln, 


Ida M. Tarbell. 


Blaine, Horace Gree- 
ley, Carnegie, 
Cleveland. 


Havemeyer, McKinley, 


You see them in their inti- 


A few of the many good things for 
1907 you ought not to miss 









































macies and their idiosyncracies, in their 
greatness and littleness. Not only does 
Miss Tarbell tell an intensely interest- 
ing story, but she gives a human history 
of business and politics since the Civil 

War that you cannot afford to miss. 
Miss TARBELL is but one of a number 
of brilliant editors, journalists and 
writers who have joined 


New under the leadership of 
Editors JOHN S. PHILLIPS in the 
future conduct of The 

New American Magazine, and 
Writers Who will give it the ben- 
efit of their ideas and 

New experience. The others 
Subjects are: F. P. Dunne, cre- 
ator of ‘‘Mr. DooLEy;” 

RAY STANNARD BAKER, author of 


**Railroads on Trial;’’ Wu4LLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, the well-known Kansas editor; 
and LINCOLN STEFFENS, writer on politi- 
cal subjects. 
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f In the Interpreter’s House, 
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The American Magazine for 1907 will 
be unusually rich in fiction, humor, great 
timely articles and beautiful illustrations. 
: A few of the serial features for next 


«Mr. Dooley’’ Articles, 
By F. P. Dunne 


' The Servant Question, 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


| 
| 
| 
year are: | 
| 
| 
| 


Letitia, By George Madden Martin 


+ Arethusa—A Novel, 
By F. Marion Crawford | 


Adventures in Contentment, 
By David Grayson 


By William Allen White | 


Sketches of Political Leaders, 
By Lincoln Steffens 


Essays, - 


The Negro, 
By Ray Stannard Baker 
A Series of Articles 


By the new Staff 
(Monthly Editorials) 


_if you’d like to have in your home 

















If you would like to have the magazine 


| most talked about, if you’d like to keep 


in touch with the foremost writers of the 
day, if you’d like to have a magazine 
which every month will give you great 


timely articles on topics which will most 


| interest you, if you’re a lover of good 


fiction, if you like beautiful pictures, 










a magazine which will not only 


interest you, but every member ry 
~~) 
of your family, sign the & 


% ° 
° ~ . 
coupon and send it back @f/  PHILLIP’s 
7 wae 
to us to-day. ey N.Y. City” 












vw Here is $1.00. Put 

me down for a year's 

subscription to the Amer- 

10 cents a ican Magazine to begin with 
copy the number for. ....--..---- 


$1.00 a 
year 
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alifornia 












It is truly the unfolding 
of Nature’s Wonderbook to 
pass through California — that land 
where glorious climate and rare scenic 
beauty hold every visitor under a spell 
of enchantment. This is the time to 


go; this is the way—The 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


The handsome new composite-observation cars are acknowl- 













edged to be the most beautiful ever placed in regular service. 





Sleeping and dining service so efficient and complete that there 





is nothing to be desired. Electric lighting throughout. 





The Overland Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 P. M. daily. 
Tourist Sleepers at 10.25 P. M. Secure free literature by addressing 
F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, or W. S. Howell, 
Gen’l Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, 
New York City 
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Now is the time to plan your California trep. 
We invite your inquiries on the subject, and will 
lend you our full help to arrange all preliminaries. 

If you have never visited California you should 
write us for Our beautifully illustrated book on the 
Golden State. 

It tells what California holds that is of special 
interest to you, the things you can do and see there, 
the opportunities for making a living on a small 








capital and under easy working conditions, and the 
7 @ marvelous variety of means for recreation. 
e. Three fast daily trains to California. The Overland 
; Limited, Electric-Lighted, and the China & Japan Fast 
re Mail via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 


Line; the Los Angeles Limited, Electric-Lighted, via 
the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt 
Lake Route. Our booklets tell all about them. Write 
to any representative below. 


AGENCIES THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE: 





BOSTON, MASS., 300 Washington St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 234 Superior St. DETROIT, MICH., 17 Campus Martius 
NEW YORK CITY, 461 Broadway. PITTSBURGH, PA., so4 Smithfield St. BUFFALO, N. Y., 302 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 436 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1020 Chestnut St. TORONTO, ONT., 2 East King St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 212 Clark St., City Ticket Office. MILWAUKEE, WIS., 99 Wisconsin St., City Ticket Office 


OLI74 W.B. ENISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
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Imitations pay the dealer a a 
larger profit 


otherwise you would never be offered 
anything else, when you ask for an 
advertised article. Imitations are not 


advertised because they are not per- 





a 


manent. For every real article there 
are many imitations. The imitator | 
has no reputation to sustain—the ad- | 
vertiser has. It stands to reason that 
the advertised article is the best, , 
otherwise the public would not buy I 
it and the advertising could not be 
continued. When you ask for an ad- 


vertised article, see that you get it 








Refuse Imitations. 
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The Hayes 
Asthma Method 





THE ASTHMATICS’ INSTITUTE 





BUFFALO, N. Y. @ Asthma yields only temporarily to ordinary methods, and 
returns when they are stopped. No patent medicine,smoke, 
| spray or so-called specific is able to give more than temporary 








relief. They all sooner or later lose their power even to re- 
lieve. Change of climate may bring relief for a while, but 
every locality soon ‘‘wears out’’ for the individual patient. 


FOUNDED 1883 BY 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 














q In 1878, P. Harold Hayes, M. D., originated his method 
| of eliminating Asthma so completely that the symptoms 
FACULTY would not return after relief measures were stopped, even 
F. MASON HAYES. M.D. though the patient subjected himself to exposures which 
HAROLD A. HAYES, M. D. previously brought on attacks. 
M. E, ANDERSON, M. D. @ Since 1883 over 68,000 Asthma and Hay Fever patients 
W. F. ELMENDORF, M. D. have engaged the services of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 
GEORGE S. HOBBIE, M. D. ° e + 
WM. |. SQUIRE. M.D. @ The Hayes method requires a careful diagnosis of each 
CHARLES C. ROOSA, M. D. patient, assigns him to the personal care of one of the Faculty, 
J. ALBERT HOBBIE, M. D. who receives weekly reports from him, and writes special 
prescriptions for the medicines that may be required by the 
| patient as indicated by each report. The medicines are all 





compounded in the Hayes Dispensary by the pharmacist in 
charge, Mr. Ernest: B. Walker, Ph. G., according to these 


Conducted upon a strictly professional 
basis, every patient being under the 





direct care of one of the faculty. individual prescriptions, and forwarded to the patient. 
q In this way the developments in each case are constantly 
| | watched and the medicines changed as needed 








to meet exactly the condition of the patient at 
Each patient regeives individual care | gj] times in his progress toward permanent 
and medicines prescribed especially for immunity from attacks 














sep ptt cag home | @ This method has proven so successful that 
many physicians who have had asthma have 

| | placed themselves and their asthma patients 

under the care of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 

No medicines are ever sold to the pub- | People of culture and wealth in all parts 


lic or to patients, either by mail, directly of the world, as well as those who must at- 
oF Indirectly, or in drug stores. The 1 tend to their business or daily work, have had their 











harges a r rofessiona vices imi 

ning és cad adie as Asthma and Hay Fever so thoroughly eliminated 

plied that the attacks have never come back. The 
patients are free to pursue their wonted ; 
vocations without fear of relapse or re- 4 FREE 


; ° Apes gS 
newed attacks, and without the necessity of continuing the use of {5/ 5 enna 

eer a > ° arold ayes, 
medicines or any other relief measures. SS Buffalo, N. Y. 


/ Gentlemen:—Without 
We have published a book (No. V) which is an interesting (7 ,,., aus a prereswes 
demonstration of the Hayes method, illustrated by nu- */ on my part, please meil the 


merous cases of the various phases of Asthma and Hay “S above book (No. V). postage 
Fever. A copy of this book will be mailed to anyone 4°” paid, to my address, as follows : 
who will send the attached coupon to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, OP Be Whigs sics sssccsesescganeee 


716 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Haddon fFfall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey 








CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 





Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


BOOHLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business during the 
past year. Let me call your attention at this time to a few things regard- 
ing The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be dia out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified ; liabilities have been measured; bad ac- 
counts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has been 
increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further increase can be 
relied upon. This will in time result in larger profits to policyholders, 
even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of New 
York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every safeguard that a 
wise Legislature could devise to protect policyholders. They restrict the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. They provide that expenses shall 
be kept within proper limits and control the cost of new business. They 
prevent rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent many 
questionable things that insurance companies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the hall-mark 
of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the policy- 
holders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertisement it can 
have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of the present adminis- 
tration will be to make this Society the best life insurance company 
in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men and 
women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and women 
need apply. For such there is a splendid opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the average 
man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore the necessity for 
great care in selecting a company in which to insure or a company to 
represent. Safety a strength are paramount to everything else. We in- 
tend to keep the Equitable the safest and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society,: 120 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


PAUL MORTON, President. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Sparetiours 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to wrive— 

easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No vehed lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 











you 
CAN 


BE A NURSE 













You may become independent and in a short timete 
in a position to earn from $15 to $30 , er week ina 
pleasant profession | y our simple = — course. 
requiring small expense and a px our st ps 
time each day. Our sehool is the petty in Amerien, 
and is affiliated with one of the larvest 





spit 
this city. Our Medical Staff has entire co br} 
all correspondence and are men of long experienc o — bg’ —a recap 
nized by leading physicians and hospitals in the U. ook. 


_ telling all about nursing. Sent free. CHIC Kos % © i 
OF NURSING 1200—46 V ‘AN BUREN 8T., © Gor sane 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day, 


We can teach you quickly BY MAII, 
the new scientific Tune-a Phone 
method endorsed by highest authorities, 
Knoncledge of music not necessary, 
Write for free booklet 











re hers barn- mags = Brakemen, experience 
nnecessary. Instructions by mail at 
. deeds home. High wages guaran- 

rapid promotion. We assist 
you in securing a position soon as 
competent. Send ay. Fullpar- 











 wneiMe: is considered a tairty good business, and it is. We can assist i 4 tr 
a BUSINESS sss seer i line of merchandise by mail) that can be made oper; 
THAT WILL PAY inore tae nually. By the MILBURN-HICKS Easy M METHOD succcess is almost ce 


tain. We ‘ere everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever print 
Iiterature, special c. circulars, jve of mail order on Galahogee place your poy aete and a gules MILBURN-HICKS, on the a 0 success. If you a aoe follow ap 
and Particulars F 1 Pentiac 


» 9100 write Ws us. We know! how and wilh “ehow F “show y: 


I Teach Sig Sign | Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


FRENCH—-GERMAN— 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
, Common Sense Method 

of 

Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr.Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives athorough mastery of conversa- 


tional French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
820 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 


























| 


TELEGRAPHY — 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can ag it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers onenceptacs, we charge for tuition 
until position is secured. ite today for particulars, 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
matt Rutlai Kal “Mich, 


IN SHORTHAND 
Taught by mail; guaranty contract; system simple, 
& speedy, accurate. Thousands of graduates hold- 
ing responsible positions. Send for free booklet to 
MONTH 











THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
126 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, indiana 
$25 to $35 a Week for Women 
Work quickly and easily learned; refine:, seclucled, 
educative; special employment contract. Write for free 
booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
126 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana 








WHEN YOU BUILD use 
Concrete Blocks 
Make them yourself. Save balf the 
cost. We furnish instructions and 
equipment at small cost. 


PETTYJOHN , 
MACHINE 


the standard, simple, cheap, thor- ! 
oughly practical. Sand, water. 
Portland Cement, only materials required. Buildings, handsome, comfort 

able, durable. Worth careful investigation WRITE Us NOW. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 669 N. Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 
with every issue. It presents fiction of a most eD- 
tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
inating readers.’""—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 
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A Happy New Year in the Home 


For 
Ten 
Cents 
A Day 





The complete set of the 
New Chambersconsists of 
10 massive volumes,each 
Measuring 101-2x% 7 3-4 


Every line is 
printed from new type. 
The half Russian sets are 
hand hound at the famous 
Lippincott binderies, in 
dark red leather Fach 
set has gold leat lettering 
on the back. with head- 
bands, spring backs, and 
marbled edges. 








Or the art of being pleasantly entertained and educated at 
the rate of Ten Cents a Day 


No American family of ordinary enterprise and ambition can aftord to ignore the offer 
that is now being made by the publishers of 





The sum of ten cents set apart each day will meet the monthly payment of three 
dollars, while at the same time the whole family is enjoying the advantages of a 


general education. No striving professional or business man, no salaried em- 
ployee, no thrifty wage-earner, no teacher or student, need deny himeelf the 
advantages of a general education at home when such an opportunity is within 
reach. The convenience, as well as the satisfaction, of having in one work 
200,000 subjects and cross-references, with 4,000 beautifu! illustrations, is one of 
the great features of Chambers’s Encyclopedia and Atlas. The opportunity to 
extend your personal acquaintance to include the lives of thousands of notable 
men and women who have been a part of the world’s history, is another; and 
when you have at your command nearly 10,000 clearly printed pages of history, 
biography, science, art, commerce and industry, you will feel that you have a 
treasure-house of things worth knowing. 

In practical time-saving features, the New Chambers stands alone among the 
half-dozen voluminous publications of its kind. Each article is concisely treated, 
with many cross-references to related subjects, thus avoiding duplication and 
making it easy to find all the collateral information needed. No hunting for 
supplementary facts—no harking back to outgrown data from reprints. The New 
Chambers is compact, timely and complete in itself. 

There are one hundred or more beautifully colored maps, verified from the latest 
authoritative sources. The atias alone is worth more than the price of the entire set. 

Write for our complete pamphlet of colored plates and specimen pages sent 
Free, or copy the form below if you wish to take immediate advantage of this offer. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentiemen:—Enclosed find $2.00. for which send me. carriage prepaid, one complete set of the New Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia. in half Russia binding. If 1 am satisfied with it. | agree to send you $3.00 within five 
days of its receipt. and $3.00a month for fifteen months afterward. making $50.00 altogether. If 1 am not satis- 
fied. | will return the books to you within five days of their receipt, at your expense, and you are to refund me 
my $2.00. 


NAME...... 


Ainslee's, Jan. ‘07 


ADDRESS 
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KIRANICHS DAC 


Are you thinking of buying a piano? If you are you should go about it as 
carefully as you would any life investment for the home. 

For nearly 50 years our instruments have proved themselves the greatest pos- 
sible piano value at any cost,in equivalents of handsome appearance, tone quality 
and durability. All we ask is an opportunity to prove to you before you buy. 


Send for handsome 233-45 
new catalog and name East Twenty-third St. 
of nearest agency New York 
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WARNING Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. 
have been thus victimized. 








Cover Design . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ® ‘ ‘ ‘ . A. G. Learned 
The Matchmaker. Novelette ‘ ‘ . é ‘ ‘ Edith Macvane 
New-year’s Day. Poem . ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ Mary Almee Goodman 
The Red Ink Maid. Short Story. ° . . ° : B. M Sinclair 
Perennials. Poem . F ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ Clinton Scollard 
The Bride’s Prevision. Short Story . ° . ° ‘ ‘ Anne Warner 
Visions of an Optimist. Essay. ° ° ° . Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
IV.—Finishing Schools. 
The Gifts. Poem ; , ; : ° ‘ é Theodosia Garrison 
In Snow and Candlelight. Short Story ‘ ‘ : ‘ . Kate Jordan 
Yesterday’s Reckoning. Short Story ‘ , ‘ ‘ . Jane W. Guthrie 
A Pull at the Weights. Short Story. ‘ é Martha McCulloch Williams 
Contentment. Poem . , ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ Beth Slater Whitson 
The Stoneboro Service. Short Story. ° ‘ ‘ . Churchill Williams 
Villanelle of Experience. Poem ‘ ° é ° W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez 
The Font of Speech. Short Story ‘ ‘ ° : . Henry C. Rowland 
Recluse to Wanderer. Poem . ‘ ° ° ‘ . Mary Almee Goodman 
The Mistletoe. Short Story ‘ ‘ ° ‘ P P George Hibbard 
Songs of New York. Poem . P ‘ ° . Charles Hanson Towne 
The Diabolical Tom Cat. Short Story . ‘ ‘ ‘ . F. Walworth Brown 
To a New-born Babe. Poem ‘ : é ‘ ‘ - Ethel M. Kelley 
Mrs, Manton Waring Assists Fate. Short Story ‘ ‘ ‘ Johnson Morton 
Character and Consequences. Essay ° ‘ ‘ ; Mary Maumners 


Nipped Buds. Short Story Constance Smedley and Pearl Humpbrey 


Aurora O’Rook. Poem . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Wallace Irwin 
Plays and Players. ‘ ° . . : ‘ ‘ Channing Pollock 
For Book Lovers . , ‘ ° . ° : Archibald Lowery Sesstons 


Monthly Publication issued by Armstee Macazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 

Copyright, 1906, by Ainslee Magazine Co.. New York. Copyright, 1906, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. A// rights reserved. 

Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered September 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 2, 1879. 
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Complaints are daily made by persons who 
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he 





excess of the supply. 


All of them in a position to know what's 
what will tell you that the Powell System of 
Advertising Instruction by correspondence 
towers 
methods combined. 


mountains 





‘Sues 


higher than 





RE you facing the salary question and wonder- 
ing whether it will pay you to become a 


proficient advertising writer ? 
Most young men and women sooner or later do a 
lot of thinking on this important matter, and the 
same is true of many older people who see the years 


glide by without being able 

















ERNEST NEWKIRK, Adv. Mer., 
Memilton’a Largest: Department Store. 
Mr. Newkirk became aclvertising 

manager of the largest department 

store in Hamilton, Ont., four months 

after becoming my stuc ient. From a 

long letter of praise 1 extract a few 

words: “It seems hardly credible that 
four months ago I knew nothing of ad- 
vertising, and in that short time you 
have fitted me to fill the position I now 
occupy. Your course has certainly 


worked wonders—doubled my salary 
and put me in a more congenial 
position " 


to make any material 
gain or advancement. 

I do considerable 
advertising at 
times to interest the 
right sort of peo- 
ple in the almost 
boundless possibilities 
awaiting trained ad 
writers, because the 
demand for their ser- 
vices is growing at a 
tremendous rate. 
Among the host of 
applications for Pow- 
ell graduates is the 
following, which 
shows that this great 
call comes not merely 
from the large cities, 
but from every section 
from coast to coast. 
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All recognized advertising authorities and 
publishers will tell you that the demand for com- 
petent ad men and women is wonderfully in 
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Mr. Spencer E. 
Nov. 9, 1906: 


Carr, Spokane, Wash., writes 

“The writer is interested in forty-five retail stores 
in Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and 
while we do not employ an ad man in every store, 
at the same time we are always in the market for 
half a dozen ‘good men, and ‘if: you have any 
graduates who are looking for a position kindly 
have them correspond with me.” 

The Powell System of Advertising Instruction by 
correspondence, will thoroughly qualify anyone pos- 
sessed of a common school education, plus determi- 
nation, to fill ready positions from $1200.00 up. It 
is the only System endorsed by leading experts, ad- 
vertising editors and great publishers and the only 
one able to publish a continuous stream of genuine, 
recent testimonials from graduates now in high 
positions. 

Advertising agencies and advertisers eagerly seek 
Powell graduates, and so specify in their want ads, 
because they know my personal training is the only 
one in existence that gives actual, practical experi- 
ence, instead of mere theory and trash. 

If you want to learn all about the situation, let 
me mail you free, my two explanatory books—Pros- 
pectus and “Net Results,” the finest examples ever 
published. Just address me 


George H.Powell, 273 Metropolitan Annex,N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainsiee’s 
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FLIE road to the hos- 
pice, rising steadily 
after it leaves the 


town, scales high on 
the mountainside by 
the time that it is 
abreast of the old 
chateau; so that the 
prince, sitting alone 
in his garden beside the tiny, foam- 
ing torrent of the Pique, cast a 
wistful, upward eye at the constant 
stream of slow-moving carriages and 
discordant automobiles which swept 
along the hillside above his head. 
Then with a quick gesture of impa- 
tience, he turned to confront an 
old man coming down the flight of 
mossy stone stairs that led from the 
chateau above—a little, weasel-faced 
old man, with a soft step and a shabby 
green livery that seemed as ancient as 
the quaintly coroneted buttons with 
which it was ornamented. 

“La Fléche!” inquired the prince, “is 
Monsieur Kilbreth yet returned from 
the mountain ?’”” 

“Monsieur the American?” the old 
servant pronounced the word with a 
faintly edged contempt which his def- 
erence for his master barely concealed. 
“No, monseigneur, he is not yet come 
back.” Then turning suddenly with a 











little sharp gesture: “Ah, but I de- 
ceive myself, and I deceive monsei- 
gneur as well. For here, good god of 
wood! here comes Monsieur the Amer- 
ican.” 

His master turned, to face the ap- 
proach of a tall, alertly carried figure, 
topped by a square brown face and a 
pair of dark, whimsically smiling eyes. 

“Ah, there you are, Evan, returned 
at last! Old good-for-nothing! How 
long have you kept me waiting for my 
tea ?”’ 

For tea, being a luxury very chic, 
very English, and very inexpensive, was 
one of the few indulgences which the 
prince seldom denied to himself. The 
suggestion, however, did not seem to 
appeal strongly to his guest. 

“Tea!” repeated the American plain- 
tively, as he sank into the rustic gar- 
den-seat (overgrown, like all else in the 
spot, with the creeping lichen and de- 
crepitude of years). ‘Which of us, I 
ask you, is the tea-drinker—you the 
Frenchman, or I the American? And, 
besides, do you not see that in our pres- 
ent ménage, tea is the most unsatisfac- 
tory, the most tantalizing drink that 
could be invented? Tea without a 
woman to pour it out—it’s a birthday- 
cake without the ring; it’s whisky- 
punch minus the whisky; it’s the Lady 
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of the Camellias with the lady left out. 
No, thanks, La Fléche. No tea for 
me!” 

His host considered the matter for 
a moment, then suddenly brightening: 
“T believe, Evan, that you are right,” 
he admitted; “and I have the generos- 
ity to own, that in this matter your 
perceptions show themselves finer than 
mine. No, La Fléche, no tea for me. 
Fetch us, instead, if you please, a bot- 
tle of the old Chambertin from the in- 
ner cellar.” 

As the old man glided away on his 
errand, his master turned his large blue 
eyes, filled with a melancholy humor, 
upon the abstracted face of his guest. 

“Come, my friend,” he said, “let us 
have the history of this, your first after- 
noon in Luchon! Whence flow those 
tender reflections, so foreign to your 
usual Anglo-Saxon stoicism? You set 
out, I believe, to climb the Mountain 
of the Well of Love. Your adventure 
—come, let us have it!” 

The newcomer laughed, and for a 


moment a faint flush showed itself 
through his tan. 
“An adventure? Yes, Lucien, al- 





most an adventure—almost, not quite! 
lirst, you see, I passed Colin the 
herdsman, piping his goats down the 
mountainside; and now and then lay- 
ing his pipes aside to sing his little 
chansonette — about his shepherdess, 
and his love for her, and ‘little pipe 
of mine, little pail of mine, little wether, 
little flock——’” 

Lucien nodded his head. “Yes,” he 
said, “you have caught it very well, 
Evan—one of the old songs of our poor 
Gascony; an inheritance, who knows, 
of the Troubadours? Then the next 
verse on, I believe, about the 
nightingale singing on the bridge at 
Lourdes——” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Evan. “In fact, 
those were the lines which took my 
fancy; and I went on up the winding 
path of the hillside, trying to sing them 
to myself—on past the Well of Love, 
past the Chaumiére, along to the little 
sheep-fold with a stone cross crumbling 
on the roof, and a brook flowing across 
the pasture. You know the spot?” 


g20es 


“Every rod of ground in the valley 
of the Lys and the mountains that en- 
close it,’ returned his host, “I know 
like the back of my hand.” 

“Ah—but you don’t know, you see,” 
retorted the American, “who it was 
that I found there, sitting beneath the 
laurels and the willow-trees, waiting 
by the brookside!” 

“Bah! you find that question diffi- 
cult, my friend?” retorted the prince 
with lazy scorn, “Of course I know. 
Colinette !” 

Evan laughed. ‘“How did you guess 
it?’ he cried. “Nevertheless, Colinette 
it was; and even before I saw her, 
I heard her voice singing the same lit- 
tle song that Colin had sung. Now 
here is the marvel—her voice! A love- 
ly contralto, singing always in the mid- 
dle of the note—a nightingale herself, 
if you like, or one of the sirens. I 
have been told that your peasants of 
the Midi possess the gift of music— 
and now, indeed, I believe it! So I 
waited and listened—yes, the song was 
the same; ‘little pipe of mine, little pail 
of mine——’ and so on, to the verse 
about the nightingale — then she 
stopped! And though through the wil- 
lows and the laurel-trees she was hid- 
den from me, I could hear her listen- 
ing—listening for Colin. And Colin 
half-way down the mountainside, with 
his wretched goats! I was ashamed of 
him; I blushed for all my sex. Poor 
little Colinette! So as I have always 
been taught that benevolence, to be even 
existent, must be dynamic, I flung my- 
self into the breach which yawned so 
distressingly. By good chance I had 
just learned the next verse from Colin 
himself—and serve him right! so I 
warbled two lines, in my very indiffer- 
ent barytone.” 


The prince smiled. “I know! 


“<S'il chante, qu’il chante, 
Il ne chante pas pour moi——’ 


Evan nodded. “Yes. ‘The nightin- 
gale sings not for me,’ I sang roman- 
tically, like Leporello, while my knees 
trembled under me like the knees of a 
débutante at the opera. Then I stopped 
short, to face the great question: would 
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the contralto respond? I waited, I 
waited. What a noise that boisterous 
brook made with its tinkling, Lucien; 
and Colinette’s sheep behind the trees, 


cropping away at the grass! Then, 
my friend, I heard her voice.” 
“Responding. ‘Ni moi non plus, 


monsicur, je ne chante pas pour vous! 
Is it not so, my friend?” inquired the 
prince lazily, as he lit a cigarette. 

“Not so, stupid!’ responded Kil- 
breth in triumph. ‘For she answered 
me, very softly and perhaps a trifle un- 
steadily, in the next lines of the song!” 

The prince lifted his cigarette, beat- 
ing time. 


“T1 chante pour ma mie, 
Qui est prés de moi!” 


he sang, in a clear, delicately cultivated 
tenor; and his friend recognized the 
measure with a smile. 

“That’s it, Lucien; that’s it! The 
song is for my honey, for my honey 
at my side!” 

“And the next moment,” inquired 
Lucien, “you were at her side?” 

Evan laughed and shook his head. 
“Listen; my cue was given, I made my 
entrance. I leaped the wall; I tiptoed 
through the laurels; I saw her sitting 
there with her back turned toward me, 
half-hidden by the green branches. 
And then, I give you my word, I could 
go no farther!” 

“She was brown,” inquired the 
prince with sympathy, “and bent, and 
faded?” 

“She was not!” responded Kilbreth 
in exultation. “For, through the laurel- 
leaves that almost hid her, I could see 
the flutter of her white gown, the glint 


of her yellow hair—and, upon my 
word, I could have sworn that there 
was a breath of violet in the air. But, 


at all events, it is not the ugliness of 
that combination that would frighten 
away a gendarme, or even an Ameri- 
can—is it now?” 

“The flutter of white drapery, the 
Shining of golden hair . .. a 
whiff of violet, a snatch of song. 
There are men,” observed the prince 
meditatively, “who have braved the 


gendarmes themselves for considerably 
less !” 

Kilbreth nodded. “So I said to my- 
self,’ he answered. “I had already 
stolen from the moment all the ro- 
mance which I had any right to ex- 
pect. For one moment I thought that 
I would speak to her—but she sat white 
and motionless among the green laurel 
branches, with the tip of her distaff 
just showing over her shoulder, and 
the white streamers of her coif floating 
in the little evening breeze. That pret- 
ty vision was enough for me—if I had 
stolen in on the little creature’s confi- 
dence by mimicking her lover's voice, 
at least I would not add to my sins by 
stealing a single smile that should be- 
long to him! I stood near to her—al- 
most near enough, by stretching out 
my hand through the branches, to 
touch her golden hair! It was an en- 
chanted moment—the moment of 
choice, of opportunity. Then I turned, 
and tiptoed away, and leaped the wall 
again to the path of the Chaumiére. 

“So here I am, you see, home again-—— 
and my moment of opportunity left 
behind me forever on the hillside.” 

The prince considered the matter 
gravely. “No,” lie said, “not left be- 
hind, but gathered in its perfection. 
You are an epicure in sensations, my 
friend. After all, she may have 
squinted, your Colinette !” 

Kilbreth sighed. ‘Yes,’ he said, “I 
realized that fact, and for that rea- 
son, I shall wander no more on the 
Mountain of the Well of Love!” 

“Chambertin, monseigneur!” The 
catlike steps of La Fléche had given 
no warning of his approach, as on the 
little wrought-iron table beside the 
prince’s chair a clinky tray made its 
sudden appearance. The bottle was 
slender, tall, and wreathed in cobwebs. 
“A gift of the restored princes to my 
grandfather, this Chambertin,” ob- 
served the host; “if you fancy it, my 
friend, you shall drink it every day.” 

Then, as the demure La Fléche with 
an adroit turn of his wrist transformed 
each goblet into a fire-hearted trans- 
parency of glowing red—“Come,” cried 
the prince, “to Colinette!” 








With a careful consideration of the 
point, his guest raised his glass. “To 
golden hair and contralto voice, sing- 
ing in the middle of the note,” he said, 
“and to the remembrance of Coli- 
nette !” 


II. 


“T have been looking up at the road 
above me, Evan,” observed the prince, 
“and asking myself how much choco- 
late and how much wine, how much 
scented soap and millinery have changed 
hands, to make possible this stream of 
dust and noise and petroleum which 
sweeps through our little, quiet valley 
of the Lys. Then I glance up at this 
poor chateau of mine”—and his hand- 
some eyes, touched with their gentle 
melancholy, traveled to the wind-worn 
stones and crumbling hexagonal tow- 
ers of his ancestral fortress. “And I 
tell myself, Evan,” he concluded 
abruptly, “that had I cared to part 
with this ancient inheritance of mine, 
I, too, might have had an automo- 
bile. How much did they offer us for 
it, your American millionaires, La 
Fléche ?” 

Kilbreth glanced up in some .sur- 
prise. “The ubiquitous American mil- 
lionaire,” he said, “you have him even 
at Luchon, bidding for your ancient 
properties ?” 

The prince nodded. “The first 
American millionaire, so far as I know, 
to make his appearance in Bagnéres- 
de-Luchon! How much, La Fléche, 
did they offer me?” 

“Five hundred thousand francs, mon- 
seigneur, for castle and courtyard, 
statues and turrets, gardens and do- 
main. And monseigneur refused it. 
Ah!” And La Fléche heaved a sigh, 
half in pride and half in regret. 

“A very fair price!” remarked the 
American, as with a smile the prince 
echoed his old retainer’s sigh. 

“Yes, La Fléche, though never in 
this world shall I have such an offer 
again for my poor acres and my an- 
cient heap of stones, I refused it! Why, 
I hardly know; when I think, La 


Fléche, what that money would have 
bought for us! 


I might have doubled 
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your wages, my poor old man—how 
would you have liked that? I might 
have had some new English clothes 
from the Highlife tailor, on the Rue 
Auber, and I might have had my fur- 
niture re-covered—it needs _re-cover- 
ing badly, does it not, Evan?—in my 
apartment in the Old Street of the 
Little Daughters of God, at Saint- 
Germain. All this I might have done. 
Yet when I thought of Louis XIV. 
and my little ancestress to whom he 
gave this valley of the Lys; when I 
thought of my armorial bearings over 
the fireplace of the great hall, and the 
fairies—intimate friends of mine from 
boyhood !—who live here in the water- 
falls of the Pique, I could not do it. 
Though my little ancestress, the prin- 
cesse, I do not doubt, would have sold 
it in my place, and spent the money— 
and so, perhaps, would the fairies, poor 
things! But I did not. Odd, do you 
not find it so?” 

“Absurd, insane!’ responded the 
American, holding out his glass for 
a renewal of the good Burgundy which 
La Fléche begrudgingly poured for 
him. “And yet, Lucien,” he added, with 
something like a sigh, “it is what I 
should have expected of you. We are 
foredoomed to beggary, you and I. 
Look at me—if I could bring myself 
to write a letter of proper submission 
to my Aunt Ariana Vanrevel, Fifth 
Avenue, North America—if I could 
only sacrifice my pride and my: self- 
respect as you were called upon to sac- 
rifice your castle—I suppose I might 
have a few dollars’ spending-money, 
too. But here we are, with La Fléche 
to do the cooking, on something like 
ten thousand francs a year apiece. We 
are poor, because we choose poverty. 
Ah!” And with a deep sigh he drank 
his Burgundy. 

La Fléche did not try to follow this 
train of reasoning. ‘Monsieur the 
American millionaire,” he said, his tone 
implying a fine and delicate distinction 
between the gentleman in question and 
monsieur the plain American here pres- 
ent—“monsieur the American million- 
aire has taken the Villa des Quinconces, 
by the side of the Pique, at the far 





” 
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end of the Allée des Bains. Madame 
the millionairess, who rides past here 
every day in her automobile, has asked 
me many questions about monseigneur, 
But, ah! the seven sérrows of the Vir- 
gin Mother—the money is gone for- 
ever!” : 

“Yes, La Fléche,’ retorted the 
prince, “that money is gone, and never 
again while we live, perhaps, will an- 
other American millionaire come here 
to Luchon. So now, you see, there are 
only two courses left open to you and 
to me, to gain an honest living; either 
to steal, or os 

“Or to marry, monseigneur!” cried 
the old servant eagerly. 

Kilbreth choked in his voice. “Ask 
him,” he murmured, “if he has found 
her, the future Madame La Fléche?”’ 

With a side glance of faint resent- 
ment, the old servant pursued his re- 
marks to his master. “Monsieur mocks 
himself not badly of me, monseigneur,” 
he said discreetly, “but if a dependent 
may be so bold, then I will presume to 
Monseigneur has youth, monsei- 
gneur has beauty. He is, moreover, 
Prince des Ursins de Castelvielh-au- 
Lys. These are properties, mon- 
seigneur, which far outweigh all the 
scented soap and chocolate in France!” 

And having planted his barb, the 
old man picked up his tray, and skipped 
nimbly off by the moss-grown path and 
the tall staircase of sunk and _ black- 
ened stone. His master looked after 
him with a sigh. 

“In spite of jesting,” he said, “in 
spite of scented soap and of laughter, 
[ know well that he speaks the truth, 
that old man! Though it is the road 
of sordidness and of humiliation, what 
other way is there for a ruined noble 
to make his fortune, but by marrying? 
As captain of the Eleventh Cuirassiers, 
I draw five thousand francs from this 
sacred republic. which I serve. Add to 
that the tiny fortune left me by my 
mother—and still the result is meager, 
vou will allow, for the descendant of 
the Princess des Ursins! Eh _ bien, 
what would you? Since my twenty- 
first year, I have faced the same situ- 
ation.’ 





say: 


” 


“Then serve you right,” cried his 
friend, in disgust, “‘you a prince, a real 
prince, and all the poor little Chicago 
girls, with million-dollar bills pinned 
to their dust ruffles—pining, weeping 
real tears, to be princesses. It’s not 
right on your part, Lucien—it’s down- 
right cruelty, that’s what it is. If I 
were anything but a plain American 
citizen, if I had any title to offer in 
exchange for their millions, J wouldn’t 
treat them so, the poor little heiresses!” 

The prince shook his head, with a 
smile. “You make a mock of me and 
my poor title, my friend. And yet, I 
cannot deny to myself that even in 
these latter days of the republic, my 
title as prince has a certain marketable 
value; and that the part of wisdom, 
doubtless, would be to realize its price. 
And yet”—he leaned forward, with a 
little air of confidence, and of gentle 
scorn for his own weakness—“and yet, 
I own to you, my friend, that three 
times in the past twelve years I have 
been nearly on the point of marriage 
with three different heiresses, all ex- 
tremely rich and as beautiful. Yet, at 
the last moment, I asked myself: is 
it for my rank or for myself, for my 
beau nom or my beaux yeux, that 
this young girl is said to be willing to 
become my wife? No! I could pro- 
ceed no further in the business—the 
honorable poverty of the barracks, 
alone with my liberty and my ideal, was 
better than such a transaction as I was 
proposing to myself. Look into the 
waterfall, my friend—do you not see 
her, my ideal?” 

The American, who, according to the 
usage of his nation, was busy with his 
penknife upon some fragments of dried 
wood—the American turned his quick, 
dark eyes in the direction indicated. 
Across the slender white whirl of the 
falling stream, struck a yellow ray of 
the sun which even then was disap- 
pearing behind the dark-blue moun- 
tain above them; and in the mist of the 
waterfall hung a rainbow, -airy, half- 
seen, prismatic. “Iris?” he asked, with 





a smile, 
Des Ursins nodded. “Tris, Daphne, 
Undine, what you will!” he said. 
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“When I was a boy, here in this ancient 
chateau with my mother’—he paused 
to cross himself devoutly; for the 
prince, an Ultramontane and Legitimist 
of the deepest dye, lost no opportuni- 
ty of testifying his stanch adherence 
to the ancient religion—‘alone here,” 
he resumed, “with my mother and her 
director, who was also my tutor, I 
used, I remember, to lose no oppor- 
tunity to steal down here to this gar- 
den by the waterfall, to seek for the 
beauty of which I had been reading in 
the pages of Froissart or of Homer. 
Why I came here I cannot tell you; 
but I assure you, if you will not laugh 
at me, that many was the evening when 
among the dark, bubbling shallows I 
saw the flashing of eyes brighter than 
any on earth; when from the falling of 
that foam a white arm beckoned to me, 
and I plunged in kneesdeep—boys are 
absurd little monkeys!—to follow her. 
Yet when I came, she vanished. And 
the only token of hope that she ever 
gaye me was sometimes to set her rain- 
bow in that wreath of mist that hangs 
about her head. To-day I see it again, 
after so many years. Who knows, per- 
haps this time she will come to me 
in the flesh?” 

The American rose to his feet. “Very 
well,” he said, “we will give the lady 
a chance.” And laughing, he showed 
two small hearts, roughly cut from the 
dried wood which he held in his hand. 
“This is an old trick,” he pursued, 
“which my black nurse used to play 
with me when I was a child. How 
many afternoons have we spent, by the 
side of the little stream in my uncle’s 
place in Westchester, carving hearts 
and marking them with initials and 
throwing them into the water !—and 
then waiting for them to come back.” 

“And did they come back?” inquired 
his hearer, with polite interest. 

Kilbreth shook his head. “One, I 
believe, that the butcher boy picked up 
and used as a shield for the tip of his 
knife. But beyond that, not one re- 
turned. Still, the game is, that you 
must never lose hope! And some day 
you will see your heart again, on the 
bosom of your true love. That is the 
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way, you see, that you will know her! 
See—one is marked with your initials, 
one with mine.” 

“Then you intend,” cried the prince 
jealously, “to try and win my Undine 
from me?” 

“Your Undine!” retorted the other, 
with scorn. “Mine, if you please, is for 
Colinette! There!’ as with variovs 
fantastic gestures and mumbled incan- 
tations he tossed the two tiny blocks 
into the boiling stream. “When we see 
these two talismans again, we _ shall 
know it is the finger of fate pointing 
out the way for us. Let us hope, my 
dear friend, that Colinette, no less than 
Undine, has a million-million francs to 
her dot.” 

“You are sordid!” cried the prince, 
with a gesture of pained disgust. 

The American rose to his feet. “Sor- 
did ?—of course I am sordid! I see it 
plainly, I must be commercial for us 
both. And in proof of the matter, my 
dear friend, I have resolved to take 
your case in hand. To appease your 
romantic spirit, I have just made your 
sacrifice to Undine. And now, for 
business !” 

“What do you 
Ursins, in alarm. 

“T intend,’ replied Kilbreth firmly, 
“to be a mother to you, or even a 
maiden aunt. Yes, what you need is 
an aunt—a nice, discreet, energetic 
maiden aunt, to take your coronet into 
the market and get a handsome value 
for it. Yes, my peor dear, you need 
some one to take care of you! So at 
this very moment, I have resolved to 
devote this present portion of my good- 
for-nothing life to a worthy and meri- 
torious object—in short, to find an 
heiress for you, and get you comfort- 
ably, glitteringly married off!” 

Lucien raised his hand. “Sh!” he 
cried, in alarm. “Take care, if Undine 
were to hear you!” Then, with a sud- 
den flicker of seriousness behind the 
laughter in his large eyes: “Upon my 
word, Evan,” he said, “we may joke, 
but as things are going, a wealthy 
marriage becomes for me a mere ne- 
cessity. I believe you could show your- 
self a worse friend to me, than by do- 





mean?” cried Des 
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say. Ah!” and he sighed 
as he turned back to his 


ing as you 
to himself, 
waterfall. 

The American picked up his long 
stick from the ground beside his chair. 
“T'll go out and look for her now,” he 
said. “Have you any preferences, my 
dear chap, about age or weight, pork or 
perfumery ?—I know better than to in- 
vite you, my lazy cavalryman, to join 
me in this footchase! But as for me, 
I must have another tramp before din- 
ner—just a little tiny one; I won’t be 
late, I promise you.” With a nod, he 
turned away toward the long flight of 
stairs that led to the chateau above 
them; then, with a sudden thought: 

“What was the name, did you say,” 
he asked, “of those Americans 
tried to buy the chateau of you, and 
who are now at the Villa des Quin- 
conces ?” 

“T did not say,” retorted the prince, 
with exactness, “but I will answer the 
question now; the name is Lonley— 
Monsieur the Colonel and Madame 
Reginald Lonley, of New York, North 
America!” 





“Lonley!” Kilbreth repeated the 
name to himself, ‘Colonel Lonley 
yes, I have heard of them—yes, I 
know them, I am sure. Let me see, 


they have a daughter, haven't they?” 

“T believe so,” retorted Des Ursins, 
a little girl or a young lady, I don’t 
know which.” 

“Bettina Lonley!” cried Kilbreth. “TI 
wonder, now, can it be the famous 
Miss Bettina Lonley ?” 

“Famous or not,” replied the prince, 
“T am afraid I cannot tell. But why 
famous—a professional beauty, or does 
she loop the loop on a bicycle?” 

Evan shook his head in slow reflec- 
tion. “As for your first question, you 
have only to see her, my dear chap, for 
that question to answer itself! The 
crowd stands, still on the Cinquiéme 
Avenue when she promenades down 
nillionaires’ row ou Sunday afternoon 
—and in London, her photographs are 
sold in all the shops. And as for the 
other point—no, the loop was not for 
her; but last year, through no fault of 
her own, I dare say, she was the hero- 


‘“ 


who - 


ine of a rather queer episode, that made 
some blaze in the newspapers.” 

“An episode—what kind of an epi- 
sode?” inquired the prince, with lan- 
guid interest. Kilbreth shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“The British milord that she was en- 
gaged to marry,” he replied, “got the 
chuck from her, they say, just on the 
eve of the wedding; at any rate, he 
shot himself dead in her drawing-room, 
right on Fifth Avenue.” 

“What bad taste on his part!” ob- 
served Des Ursins. “But, then, these 
other English——” 

“It was bad taste,” admitted Kil- 
breth, “and as you can imagine, it made 
things rather uncomfortable for them. 
Their footing was none too secure in 
New York as it was, you see—brand- 
new millionaires, and all that sort of 
thing f 





and I fancy this affair rather 
finished them. And London, naturally, 
was no longer inclined to smile on 
them! So I fancy, they have come 
over to have a whack at Continental 
society.” He paused. A sudden idea, 
flitting across his agile mind, lit his 
eves and mouth with a sudden gleam- 
ing smile. “Bettina Lonley,” he said 
again, “she has millions, if you like, 
and good god of wood! as La Fléche 
says—she is a pretty creature.” 

But the prince, with an abstracted 
gesture and a half-uttered sigh, had 
turned back again to the airy pris- 
matic gleams of the flying Pique. And 
Kilbreth, with the grin of the arch- 
plotter, fairly launched in the current 
of a new and delicious scheme, picked 
up his long, barbed stick and started 
up the stairway. 





III. 
The highroad, winding along the 
mountainside above the chateau, was 


still dusty with its throngs of beating 
hoofs and swiftly whirring wheels. 
rom the carriages and the glittering 
cars that flashed by Kilbreth as he 
trudged along the narrow bordering 
path, looked a moving show of con- 
stantly changing faces—all, however, of 
one predominant type, the high-arched 
eyebrows and the pointed chin, held 
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high in the air, that speaks of Latin 
blood. Long-descended French nobles, 
grandees from Arragon or Andalusia, 
ambassadors, prosperous vintners of 
Bordeaux—and, besides them, a more 
lovely sight, gauzy shapes of lace and 
silk and pale-hued muslins, smiling be- 
neath airy parasols. 

Now and then, in response to the 
salute of some acquaintance of the 
Soulevard, or friend of the Faubourg, 
the tall young American took off his 
soft felt hat in a quick salute, and with 
a smile that showed his handsome 
teeth. 

“But there’s not one in the whole 
procession,” he said to himself, “who 
is as nice as Colinette!” For some- 
where in the back of his brain, that 
sweet contralto voice went singing, 
singing still; and behind the green 
wayside branches his eyes roved, un- 
consciously seeking for that flash of 
white and that glimmer of golden hair, 
which—as the prince had said—held 
enough of the mysterious charm of 
womanhood to seize and distract the 
imagination of a man. In spite of him- 
self, Kilbreth’s resolution never to re- 
turn had begun insensibly to weaken. 
“It’s nonsense,” he said to himself, “for 
it’s the finest view in the neighborhood, 
I am sure, from that Mountain of the 
Well of Love!” And he resolved that, 
merely to show his independence of 
such foolish notions, he would climb it 
again on the first opportunity. 

Where the road swings around the 
jutting corner of the Mountain of 
the Black Eagle, there is a sudden part- 
ing in the laurel and turpentine-trees 
which border its windings; and upon 
this high-terraced pinnacle, it is the 
custom for automobiles and _ pedestri- 
ans alike to pause a moment, to sur- 
vey the suddenly displayed panorama 
of the valley of the Lys. 

Just now, shadowed by the moun- 
tain barricades which rose black and 
tall between Luchon and the setting 
sun, the opposing line of hills towered 
a deep, dim indigo, touched on their 
rocky summits with a pale orange light. 
Over the narrow, winding floor of 
the valley between, hung a faint blue 
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haze, through which the slim, dark 
poplars and the gray roofs of the town 
showed delicately blurred, as by some 
drifting mirage. Cutting the valley 
with its thin, white line, lost here and 
there between rocks or misty, over- 
hanging willows, raced the mad stream 
of the Pique, the voice of its far-away 
fret and fury lost in the soft harmony 
of the passing day. While at the far 
end of this high-walled, shadowy de- 
file, like a flushed and rosy face laugh- 
ing around the corner of a darkened 
corridor, the lofty Pic du Midi caught 
the sun’s ruddy rays on its glimmer- 
ing snows, and stood with its cold 
heights transfigured into a transient and 
glowing life. 

“Well, I declare, if that isn’t Mr. 
Kilbreth! I wonder, Mr. Kilbreth, is 
that you?” 

Turning sharply, Kilbreth saw  be- 
side him, on the floor of the projecting 
eminence, a characteristic equipage of 
the Pyrenees, such as had passed him 
by the score all the afternoon—an open 
victoria, drawn by four much-belled 
horses, and directed by a_ red-waist- 
coated postilion, riding one of the fore- 
most pair. But the face which, be- 
tween ruffled parasol and smart, white 
boa, smiled eagerly, and somewhat un- 
certainly, upon him—the lady’s face, 
like her voice, was indescribably, un- 
mistakably that of his own dear native 
land. Springing forward, hat in hand, 
he sent mad inquiries whirling back 
through the vague mists of his recol- 
lection. * 

“How do you do, is that really you?” 
he cried, with well-simulated cordiali- 
ty, as he grasped the fat, white-gloved 
hand which she extended to him; then, 
in a sudden gleam, half-inspiration, 
half-remembrance of recent informa- 
tion, he added smoothly: ‘‘Mrs. Lon- 
ley!” 

Upon the florid face before him de- 
light blazed as luminously as the bright 
sun upon the snow-walled peak at the 
vallev’s end. “I thought it was you!” 
she said effusively. “Though, if it was, 
I didn’t know whether you’d remember 
me! But still, in a far-away hole like 
this, all Americans are your friends, I 
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say. 
the first Christian—what I call Chris- 


And I give you my word, you’re 


tian, that is—that I’ve seen for a 
month. Oh, Mr. Kilbreth, won’t you 
jump in and take a little drive with 
me ?” 


For a moment Kilbreth hesitated. 
“Please do!” urged the lady. “Perhaps 


you think you’re too dusty, or perhaps 
you just think what a bore it will be 
to talk to me. So merely as an act of 
charity, please jump in! I’m just go- 
ing around the corner of this mountain, 
to get a look at the sunset, which they 
say is the thing to do. Ill get you 
home in time for dinner, I promise 
you!” 

With a smile of thanks, Kilbreth ac- 
cepted the proffered seat at the lady’s 
side. The postilion swung his long 
whip with the crackling snap which is 
the special pride of the Pyrenean 
guides,-the harness-bells jingled all to- 
gether, and the equipage started at a 
brisk trot up the sloping incline of the 
mountain road. Furling her parasol, 
Mrs. Lonley glanced with a perceptible 
satisfaction at the new companion at 
her side. Indeed, from that satisfac- 
tion and from the slightly anxious def- 
erence of her manner, it was evident 
that this sunburned, careless young 
American who had trudged along so 
contentedly in the dust, was, in his 
own native land and in the eyes of his 
fellow countrymen, distinctly a Some- 
body. 

“It’s such a pleasure to meet you, 
Mr. Kilbreth,” said she, “and I’m so 
pleased that you remember me, you 
can’t think!” 

“The pleasure and the honor, Mrs. 
Lonley,” he retorted gallantly, “are en- 
tirely mine, I assure you!” 

“Now, how nice of you to say that,” 
she replied, with obvious gratification. 
“Oh, yes, to be sure, there’s nothing 
like one’s own people! We've been in 
Paris a whole year, now, you see, ma- 
king it a special poirt not to meet any 
Americans—because the American col- 
ony—well, h’m, you know! I don’t say 
we don’t like the French society, be- 
cause, frankly speaking, that’s what we 
came for, and we adore it, all of us. 


And we’ve got on very well, and been 
about a lot even in the Faubourg, you 
know, and that’s something! But it’s 
lovely. to meet an American again, that 
it is. I declare, Mr. Kilbreth, we are 
quite old friends now, aren’t we? And 
I could just tell you the whole story of 
my life at this moment, that I could!” 

“Very well,” answered Kilbreth, with 
smiling complaisance, “I am ready lis- 
tening, only waiting for you to begin, 
Mrs. Lonley!” 

In spite of the slenderness of their 
previous acquaintance, and in spite of 
the rather empty quality of her re- 
marks, he was at the moment genuinely 
glad to be in her company. «The broad, 
pink face, crowned by a gorgeous con- 
fection of white lace and plumes, radi- 
ated a genuine good nature and an 
abounding joie de vivre; the little, sharp, 
bright eyes, with their quick, darting 
glances, gave promise of a mind which, 
if not deep or of delicate quality, was 
at least keenly alive to the varying 
show which passed before them. And, 
more than all that, Kilbreth was sen- 
sible at the moment of the powerful tie 
of common race, of which the new- 
comer herself had spoken; in this far- 
away corner of the Pyrenees it was 
something, even to a voluntary exile 
like himself, to be able to make an al- 
lusion, if he so chose, to Sherry’s or 
the Flatiron or Peacock Row! 

“You're the first English-speaking 
person,’ observed Mrs. Lonley, “that 
is, outside of my own family, that I’ve 
seen since I’ve béen in this place, and 


that’s a month to-day. Italian mar- 
quises, Spanish duchesses, and the 
whole Epatant—they’re all here, I 


think, making believe to drink the wa- 
ters, and playing the little horses and 
automobiles every night at the Casino. 
Not that I offght to complain,” she 
added frankly, “because that’s why we 
came here. They told us, for the cream 
of Continental society, that Luchon is 
the spot! So here we are. The colo- 
nel detests it, he is never happy any- 
where (poor man!) except on Broad- 
way; but what would you? as they 
say here. So I try to like it, and as 
for Bettina, she just adores it, poor 
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child! And, of course, it is she, at 
present, that we must think of. You 
know my daughter, Bettina, Mr. Kil- 
breth ?” 

The road dipping suddenly into the 
valley took them beneath a shadowy 
avenue of gray weeping willows, and 
across an arch of mossy stones which 
bridged the frothing Pique. Emerging 
on the farther side, they beheld the wall 
of mountains which bounded the va!- 
ley on the west, cut by a suddenly re- 
vealed dip in the hills. ‘‘Behold, ma- 
‘dame and monsieur!” cried the postil- 
ion, with a dramatic flourish of his 
snapping whip. 

Above the lofty ramparts of forest 
and naked rock, silhouetted in deep 
sapphire against the glowing sky, there 
hung for a moment the glowing rim 
of a half-seen disk of flame. For an 
instant it paused and hovered, then like 
a fiery bird it swooped and vanished 
behind the dark curtain of the inter- 
vening hills. The sharp-cut mountain- 
gap was filled with its radiating light 
as a goblet is filled with golden wine, 
and to the far end of the valley the 
lofty snows of the Pic du Midi changed 
from pink to a glowing carmine. 

“After all,” observed Kilbreth’s com- 
panion, with a long breath of satisfac- 
tion, “after all, there is nothing like 
nature. That sunset, now—it’s just 
like one of Irving’s productions, only 
that you can feel that it is real, which 
I always say is an added charm. You 
can turn around now, driver,’ she 
added, in a laborious Anglo-Saxon 
French, “and go back home again!” 
She turned to the young man beside 
her. “Our car has the carbureter, or 
the sparkling plug or something out of 
order, as usual! So I have this affair 
sent up from the livery-stable, to take 
my drive in, all alone. For, you see, 
neither the colonel nor Bettina will 
come with me, they say horses are such 
a poor natural substitute for gasoline. 
Did you say you knew my daughter 
Bettina, Mr. Kilbreth ?” 

“Who is there in the eastern or 
western hemisphere,” he retorted po- 


litely, “who doesn’t know Miss Bettina 
Lonley? And, besides that, I have not 


only had the privilege of seeing her 
picture in the paper, I have even had 
the pleasure of sitting next her at a 
supper after the play—a supper given, 
if I remember rightly, by Lord Revel- 
stone, at the Troc.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then added judicially: “She is 
very beautiful.” 

Mrs. Lonley shook her head, with a 
little sigh. “Yes, there is no doubt, I 
suppose, about that. But it is .a re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Kilbreth, I can assure 
you. Not that I was ever troubled 
with that responsibility, in my own 
person,” she added frankly, “though I 
suppose really that a great deal of 
money, such as [ had, is just as bad. 
But a beautiful daughter—it’s more 
worry than to have a family of twelve 
ordinary children to look out for. Es- 
pecially when, as in Bettina’s case, she 
isn’t your own daughter really. You 
knew, I suppose, that Bettina is not 
my own child?” 

“Indeed, you surprise me!” re- 
sponded Kilbreth, with polite interest, 
and the communicative lady rattled on: 

“Yés, the colonel was a_ widower 
when I married him—a widower with 
this one little girl I was a widow 
myself, you see, with no children, so 
I was glad enough, as you may sup- 
pose, to take Bettina for my own. I 
always have told the colonel, in fact, 
that I made up my mind to marry him 
when I saw this beautiful little cherub 
of his, with her long, light hair and 
her big, brown eyes.- I did want a 
doll, you see, to play with, and to buy 
pretty clothes for. So, since then, Bet- 
tina has been like my own child, and 
a dear child she is, too—though some- 
times—sometimes——” 

She paused and hesitated. Kilbreth 
turned toward her, smiling. ‘There!’ 
she cried, in vexation. “If that isn’t 
just like me, blurting out all kinds of 
nonsense, and talking about my dear 
Bettina as though there were all kinds 
of horrible secrets of bad temper and 
such hidden in the background. I only 
mean, you see—I only mean, she is a 
strange child! It is hard to tell what 
she is thinking of, what she wants and 
what she feels. She smiles at you very 
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sweetly, you see—but, somehow, all the 
time you feel that inside she is doing 
anything but smiling.” With a little 
sigh, Mrs. Lonley paused again. “And 
this last year,” she resumed, “‘this past 
year, of course 3 
’ Her little gray eyes, with their unex- 
pected acuteness of gaze, shot a quick 
gleam of inquiring intelligence at Nil- 
breth; and, accepting the sudden confi- 
dential footing on which her words had 
placed him, he nodded with undissimu- 
lated comprehension. ‘You mean,” he 
said, “that since that unfortunate busi- 
ness of a year ago last Easter——” 
“Yes, Mr. Kilbreth,” she cried, in 
evident relief, “that’s what you think 
of, that’s what any English-speaking 
verson thinks of, naturally, when he 
ears the bare name of Bettina Lon- 





y! And between ourselves—though 
‘obably you have guessed it long ago 
that’s the reason that we are here in 
I'rance. Though you must not sup- 
pose, Mr. Kilbreth,’ she added, in 
quick rebuttal, “that we are afraid, or 
that matters are any worse than they 
really are. I know people insinuated 
things, but there’s no scandal attached 
to my poor girl. She did very wrong, 
I own to you, to let matters go so far 
--to accept poor Revelstone, and let 
him come out to New York to marry 
her, then the very day before the wed- 
ding to change her mind! Such a 
match, Mr. Kilbreth! a peer of James 
I.’s creation, with a house in Park Lane 
and the most gorgeous old abbey in 
Buckinghamshire—to be sure, mort- 
gaged to the hilt, but I had made ar- 
rangements to pay off all encumbrances 
and settle iton my dear girl for a wed- 
ding-present. I did so want, you see, 
to be mother to a marchioness! But 
she changed her mind at the last mo- 
ment, and Revelstone went off and 
drank himself blind and crazy, and then 
came rushing back to the house, to 
shoot himself dead at her feet.” She 
shuddered and her voice took on the 
querulous tones of undeserved suffer- 
ing. “It seemed hard, I can tell you, 
just when I expected to have the 
crowning glory of my whole career, 
and to be established firmly at last in 
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both New York and London society— 
it was pretty hard to hear the newsboys 
all screaming the scandal on the street, 
and to see myself and Bettina cold- 
shouldered wherever we went.” 

In the depth of her grievance, and 
the comfort of a new listener, she had 
evidently forgotten how far she was 
committing her private confidence to 
the chance acquaintance at her side. 
And Kilbreth, frankly interested, re- 
plied, with unobtrusive commiseration : 

“[T have always, I assure you, felt 
the greatest sympathy for Miss Lonley 
in the unfortunate affair!” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Lonley shook her white- 
plumed head. “To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Kilbreth, I think your sympathy 
is wasted on Bettina. A strange, cold- 
blooded child, if I do say it. I don’t 
think she ever cared that, if you ask 
me! But if you have any sympathy to 
share, Mr. Kilbreth, you can give it 
to me, if you like. Because I want to 
be somebody, I love society—and as I 
have the money, I want to dazzle—yes, 
to put it frankly, I want to dazzle! 
And I had done pretty well in New 
York, as perhaps you know, Mr. Kil- 
breth, when, smash! went everything 
under this wretched Revelstone busi- 
ness. And his being an Englishman, 
you see, made it just twice as bad— 
New York and London, two birds lost 
with one stone, you see! For when we 
left New York and went back to Lon- 
don—I own it to you ‘frankly—we 
might have. been Montana _cattle- 
rangers, for all the notice we got. The 
Revelstone affair again, you see, had 
killed us dead. Everybody looked on 
my poor Bettina as half-way between an 
Old Bailey murderess and a vampire. 
So across we came to Paris, where the 
story hadn’t got round so much, and 
where, in any case, they think it quite 
the natural thing that a_ beautiful 
woman should have men shooting them- 
selves dead for her sake. So here we 
are, real Parisians, you see, who come 
down to Bagnéres-de-Luchon to drink 
the waters, as French as we can be. 
For it’s perfectly plain, and I don’t try 
to disguise it from myself, the one 
thing for us to do is to make a bril- 
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liant success, a dashing coup here on 
the Continent, and sail back into Bel- 
gravia and Fifth Avenue on the top 
wave of it!” 

She paused for breath, and shot her 
little, shrewd glance at the young man 
beside her. “Yes,” she said, “I am 
going to be perfectly frank. The ob- 
ject of my life now, as it has been any 
time these last seven years, is a brilliant 
match for Bettina—but with this dif- 
ference: Now the possibilities are nar- 
rowed down, so to speak, to a definite 
field, and the time-limit is more or less 
fixed. Not that Bettina is old yet, you 
know, but I admit she is no chicken 
and even beauty like hers can’t last 
forever! Yes, I must see her a mar- 
quise or a duchess, some time before 
the new year. And I am firmly re- 
solved, this time there is to be no non- 
sense.” 

For one moment her heavy, pink 
features hardened themselves into lines 
of a curiously ruthless resolve.  Kil- 
breth regarded her with a little smile of 
secret amusement; all that he had ever 
heard of Mrs. Reginald Lonley, the 
multi-millionairess, the kind-hearted 
snob, and the furious tuft-hunter, was 
amply confirmed by the brief intimacy 
of this rather amazing interview. 
Turning, she met his smile, and laughed 
outright in sudden, frank recognition 
of her unconventional performance. 

“T do talk a lot, don’t I?” she ob- 
served candidly. “But it’s being so far 
from home, I suppose, and _ being 
rather worried, and meeting you sud- 
denly, that set me talking about my 
own affairs. So, now, Mr. Kilbreth, 
you tell me about yourself. You're 
living over here, an exile from home, 
just like us, aren’t you?” 

With a hardly defined impulse, Kil- 
breth was moved to imitate her offered 
confidences. “Well, yes,’ he admitted, 
“IT suppose you might call me an exile, 
and be in the right of it. Much against 
my aunt’s wishes, you see, I came over 
here eight years ago, to study at the 
Sorbonne. I thought romance litera- 
ture was my business in life, you see, 
and my poor aunt thought my busi- 
ness was driving a four-in-hand and 
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sttting the style in buttonholes. I was 
so sure that I was right, you see, that 
I told her she might carry out her 
threat, and leave her millions to build 
a home for decayed fashion-leaders, or 
whatever she liked, and I would make 
my own way in the world. Well—I 
might have made a success of four-in- 
hands and boutonniéres, who knows? 
While the actual scope of my achieve- 
ments, up to date, amounts exactly to 
a monograph on the poetry of King 
Réné, which nobody ever heard of, and 
a romance on Bertha Swan-foot, which 
nobody ever reads!” 

“Then why,” asked Mrs. Lonley, 
with the downright candor which 
seemed her most striking characteris- 
tic, “don’t you go home?” And amused 
at the unqualified personalities to which 
their conversation had drifted, Kil- 
breth answered with equal directness: 

“Because, Mrs. Lonley, the terms on 
which my poor aunt and I parted are 
not precisely such as to give me faith 
in the welcome I should receive, if I 
went home; nor even yet, you see, am I 
willing to abandon all my own ideas of 
life, to make them over even on a 
scheme which should bring me in ten 
million dollars !” 

“Ah,” replied Mrs. Lonley, “very 
creditable and very independent, upon 
my word, though I must say it gives 
any one an uncomfortable sort of a 
feeling to think of all those millions 
going to waste. And such a position, 
too, if you don’t mind my speaking of 
it. For every one knows Mrs. Van- 
revel is one of the pillars of the so- 
ciety of New York. Though, to be 
sure, she’s looking sadly bent. I saw 
her on the Avenue last year, just be- 
fore I sailed. She is looking greatly 
changed, poor old lady!” 

“Poor old Aunt Ariana!” in the rec- 
ollections thus evoked, Kilbreth sighed 
in a sudden pang of reminiscent re- 
gret. Then, suddenly, as the carriage- 
and-four swept around the jutting cor- 
ner on the side of the Black Eagle’s 
mountain, and swooped on its swift 
and jingling course down the hillside 
towaid the town, Mrs. Lonley turned 
to the young man beside her with a 
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spasmodic return to the conventional 
necessities of the moment, . 

“You will let me take you back to 
your hotel, won’t you, Mr. Kilbreth? 
Which is it, the Etigny or the Grand 
Palais ?” 

Kilbreth shook his head. “lor once 
Sherlock Holmes methods are at fault, 
Mrs. Lonley. I am not in town at all 
—but if you will tell the man to stop, 
please, at the gateway of the old 
chateau, on that crag below us in the 
valley ; 

But he was interrupted by a shrill 
scream of amazement from the lady. 
“What! Castelvielh? The prince’s place 





the Prince des Ursins? Do you 
mean to tell me you are at Castel- 
vielh ?” 


“T certainly am,” responded Kilbreth 
tranquilly; “why not?” 

Mrs. Lonley was slightly confused. 
“T don’t mean to show surprise, Mr. 
Kilbreth, that you should be visiting 
any king or prince of Europe. But 
you see, Castelvielh—we tried to get 
that. It’s a duck of a place—as I said 
to the colonel, there’s blood in that 
place! And I could just see it with its 
donjon keep and its towers and _ its 
scutcheons all nicely restored and 
gilded, and the cloisters all covered 
with vines and Daghestan rugs, and 
electricity and water laid on. I just 
took a fancy to the old place, and I 
offered any money for it, up to a half- 
million francs. But the prince spurned 
my offer, absolutely spurned it! And 
so we had to go back to the town and 
buy a poky, ordinary little villa, on the 
Allée des Bains—not a bad little villa, 
that is, but I did want the chateau. 
Well, I didn’t get it, that’s all. The 
prince is a very charming person, isn’t 
he?” 

Kilbreth did not reply at once; for 
a sudden idea, sown by the afternoon’s 
conversation in the garden, germinated 
by the rambling words of the lady be- 
side him, was already spring-ng up and 
sprouting in a most wonderful man- 
ner. But he was discreet. 

“Lucien des Ursins,” he responded 
carelessly, “is beyond a doubt one of 
the most charming persons I know. 


Rather dreamy, poetical, that kind of 
thing—but a downright good chap, and 
they say one of the most efficient of- 
ficers in the Cuirassiers; and if he 
would condescend to accept his popu- 
larity, one of the best-liked men in all 
Paris!” 

“Ah,” observed Mrs. Lonley, in a 
tone tinged with the deep respect she 
felt, “ah, I’ve heard of him, naturally. 
And I’ve met his aunt, the Duchesse de 
Rochemartin; she could talk of noth- 
ing but her preux chevalier of a 
nephew. Much good that did us! But 
I declare to you, you are the first 
American I have ever seen who had 
ever met him—though I know at least 
a dozen mothers, French and Ameri- 
can,-who are in hot chase!” These last 
words, with their obvious implication, 
were spoken in a perfectly unconscious 
innocence of self-revelation. “His 
family is really just about the best in 
Trance, if you leave out the exiled 
princes, who aren't in France—isn’t 
it?” she added, with frank interest. 

Kilbreth began to enjoy the situa- 
tion. “The Prince des Ursins-de-Cas- 
telvielh-au-Lys,” he replied impressive- 
ly, “is lineally descended from the fa- 
mous Princesse des Ursins; and when 
his uncle dies he can, if he chooses, as- 
sume the title of Duc de Rochemar- 
tin.” He paused to observe the effect 
of this information, then added with 
elaborate carelessness: | 

“He is here now, you see, on his 
thirty days’ permission. As .a matter 
of fact, he is gone into a kind of re- 
treat, there in his old chateau. But if 
you will allow me, and if I can drag 
him out of his hole, it would give me 
great pleasure to present him to you, 
Mrs. Lonley.” 

For a moment there was silence be- 
tween them, as under the dusky twi- 
light of the turpentine-trees the cer- 
riage crawled slowly up its last slope 
toward the great, ruined gateway of 
Castelvielh. Suddenly Kilbreth felt a 
hand, light but firm, upon his arm. 

“Mr. Kilbreth, you already think me 
a crazy old woman, no doubt, for the 
way I have overwhelmed you with my 
confidence. But since I have told you 
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one-half, to nobody’s profit in the 
world, I am going to risk going to the 
end for what may be of great ad- 
vantage to us all. Mr. Kilbreth———” 
she paused and hesitated. The young 
man, laughing, took up the airy thread 
of suggestion which her words tossed 
to him. 

“Perhaps I have some idea, Mrs. 
Lonley, of what you are going to say— 
perhaps, indeed, the same idea may 
have come into my own mind. Matches, 
they say, are made in heaven; but that 
is no reason, perhaps you were going 
to observe, why we should not give 
Heaven a helping hand.” 

For a moment there was silence, as 
with shouts and a loud jingling of bells 
the postilion brought the four impa- 
tient horses to a halt before the gate 
of the chateau. Then Mrs. Lonley, 
leaning toward her neighbor, stretched 
out her hand with a gesture of solemn 
delight. 

“Shake hands on it, Mr. Kilbreth,” 
said she. ‘When will you come to dine 
with us, you and the prince?” 

Somewhat alarmed at this sudden 
clinching of the affair, Kilbreth caught 
his breath. He had begun in joke, 
with a half-conscious continuation of 
his joking words to Lucien on the sub- 
ject, an hour or so before. But in spite 
of himself, the various eligible features 
of the scheme crowded into his brain, 
to the exclusion of all natural re- 
luctance. And, moreover, the excite- 
ment of the match-maker had crept into 
his blood—the delicious sense of power, 
the delight of supplanting omnipotent 
fate by stepping in to order a fellow 
being’s life in its most essential and 
far-reaching particulars. 

He took the offered hand, and looked 
with frank understanding into the ea- 
ger and determined eyes which met his 
own. 

“T think, Mrs. Lonley,” he said, “that 
I can answer for it, we will dine with 
you to-morrow evening, Monsieur des 
Ursins and I!” 


IV. 
The Villa des Quinconces, like the 
Chateau de Castelviclh, was built of 
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gray stone, by the side of the brawling 
Pique. There, however, the resem- 
blance ceased; for, unlike the bare old 
towers of the ancient fortress on the 
upper waters of the stream, the villa 
was polished and perfected and orna- 
mented like somebody’s only child. 

The broad stone veranda was spread 
with soft Eastern rugs, and twined 
about with flowering vines. From the 
open casements of the long windows 
shone flashes of gilding, the glimmer 
of rich embroideries, and the rosy ra- 
diance of shaded silver lamps. From 
the wide steps which led from the 
piazza to the green lawn below, sloped 
the garden, composed of an ele- 
gantly ordered tangle of satiny foliage 
plants and bright August roses. Be- 
yond that again, behind the pale 
streamers of the weeping willows, mur- 
mured the liquid clamor of the swift 
mountain stream, 

Mrs. Lonley, with a scarf of an- 
tique rose-point flung over her fat 
shoulders to protect them from the 
fresh, chilly air of the Midi twilight— 
as the hostess, with her handsome hus- 
band at her side, received her guests 
in the little outdoor drawing-room 
which taste and money combined had 
evolved from the vine-covered veranda. 
She was busily greeting the arrival of 
two very desirable guests—a flashing, 
black-eyed Spanish duquesa and her 
elderly duque, to whom Mrs. Lonley 
had brought letters of introduction 
from a good-natured friend in Paris. 
They came to her with reasons of 
their own—the duquesa out of curiosi- 
ty, her husband because he would go 
anywhere for a good dinner. In their 
manner, despite their elaborate gra- 
ciousness, there was just the hint of 
patronage which Mrs. Lonley was al- 
ways striving vainly to repel. Then the 
long, French windows which led from 
the hallway out upon the veranda were 
flung open, and the silky-voiced foot- 
man announced: 

“Monsieur Kil-la-bret! 
Prince des Ursins!” 

Never perhaps since her calamity of 
a year ago had Mrs. Lonley known the 
glow of triumph, the pang of pure de- 
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light, which thrilled her stout frame at 
that instant. At last it had come, the 
moment for which she had for the past 
few months plotted, and pulled wires, 
and poured her money in a flowing 
stream—and now, behold! from simple 
accident and by the good nature of her 
young fellow countryman, here stood 
in her salon the distinguished, the cele- 
brated Prince des Ursins; he who, in 
spite of the accident of poverty, was 
the best match and the most desirable 
name from the English Channel to the 


Pyrenees! 


“So good of you to come!” she 
greeted the newcomers, with her best 
French and her best society manner. 


“Monsieur Kilbreth—Monsieur des Ur- 
sins—I am enchanted to see you!” And 
as the prince bent low in respectful sa- 
lute over the podgy hand she offered 
him, she smiled her blazing gratitude 
into the alert eyes of her fellow con- 
spirator, who stood demurely by. 

In the changed manner of the du- 
quesa, who from a_ half-veiled im- 
pertinence had turned to a_ suddenly 
deferential complaisance, she saw quick 
earnest of the value of her new acqui- 
sition. And as the remaining guests 
crowded in—a stray Italian marquis, a 
fat baronial widow from Touraine, and 
a half-dozen faded Parisians of both 
who had come to Luchon to 
drink the waters and whatever else 
might their way—as the little 
vine-walled salon filled with a chatter- 
ing and more or less starred and titled 
company, the hostess’ eye wandered 
back in triumph to the two tall figures 
which towered so conspicuously over 
the rest of the crowd; to the handsome 
dark head of the young New Yorker, 
and the melancholy face, with its high 
features and yellow cavalry mustaches, 
of the Prince des Ursins. 

“Where is Bettina?” she said sud- 
denly. “Reginald, where is our little 
girl?” 

Colonel Lonley paused for a mo- 
ment’s reflection before risking an an- 
swer to this question. He was a man 
of calm exterior and slow speech— 
and in every other way admirably calcu- 
lated for his rdle of husband to the plu- 


Sexes, 


come 


tocratic widow who had married him. 
Her florid dumpiness of face and fig- 
ure were admirably offset by his Greek- 
god profile and high military figure; 
the noisy bustle of her manner could 
always rely upon his languid elegance 
to strike a proper balance in the mind 
of the spectator, and create an impres- 
sion sufficiently near to that desired. 
The passive part in life, for which his 
wife’s force and large possessions had 
cast him, was one which he found ad- 
mirably suited to his taste and to his 
digestion. Her energy in his daugh- 
ter’s behalf was so indefatigable, that 
he had long come to regard the re- 
sponsibility of the girl’s future as her 
stepmother’s, rather than his own, For 
the rest, he was an authority on rare 
bindings and Sudanese jewelry, played 
an excellent game of billiards, and 
formed a distinctly ornamental head- 
piece for the dinner-table. 

“Where is Bettina!” he echoed, with 
a languid twirl of his white imperial. 
“It seems to me that I saw her, a mo- 
ment or two ago, walking up and down 
in the garden. Ah, here she is!” 

Kilbreth turned suddenly, to look 
down the wide flight of stone steps at 
a slender figure in shimmering pale 
gray, which, with a deliberate step and 
a perfectly unhurried grace, was as- 
cending the stairway from the garden. 
With one white arm she held up the 
clinging meshes of her gown, to dis- 
play a multitudinous whirl of gauzy 
ruffles and a slender foot shod in pale 
gray and silver. And above her milky 
shoulders, curved like the petal of a 
white geranium, shone the rose-tints 
of her lips and cheeks, the shining 
waves of her brilliant red-gold hair. 
For the flash of a moment, Kilbreth’s 
quick eye noted a certain resemblance 
between the beautiful figure approach- 
ing him and the far-away snow moun- 
tain which gleamed through the trees 
behind her—a shape of misty luminous 
pearl, crowned at the summit by the 
vivid glories of the sunset. 

This likening of the fair daughter of 
the house to a shape of distant and 
eternal snow was (Kilbreth made up 
his mind later) not so very fantastic, 
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after all. From his seat at the hostess’ 
right he was well posted to observe the 
beautiful head, diagonally opposite to 
him, which rose like that of a nymph 
from the jungle of pink Algerian lotus- 
flowers, mountain-laurel, and sparkling 
crystal with which the table was dec- 
orated. The perfect contour of her 
features, chiseled like those of her 
father in the purest marble outline, was 
not to be disputed; nor the Greek per- 
fection of her head, displayed to ad- 
mirable advantage by the low knot of 
her hair-dressing, and the Egyptian fil- 
let of pearl and silver which bound her 
parted hair. Loveliness outright and 
undeniable was hers; yet, like that of 
the splendid snow peak to which he had 
likened her, of a quality to leave the 
beholder singularly cold. 

“Yes,” said Evan to himself, “she 
will make a very proper princess. Lu- 
cien will have the most beautiful wife 
in Europe, and’’—as his eye went trav- 
eling from the gold plate with which 
the table was loaded, to his hostess’ 
display of diamonds and the Lemaire 
panels of the wall behind her—“and, 
good heavens, how many millions? Yes, 
decidedly, my coup was an excellent 
one for all concerned!” Warmed by 
the substantial inward glow of the suc- 
cessful schemer, he returned his at- 
tention to the really supernacular din- 
ner, and the dawdling pleasantries of 
the little Parisian on his right. 

“No, no, monsieur!”’ she was ob- 
serving sweetly, in answer to a ban- 
tering remark of his own, “it is not 
that we consider you so barbarians, you 
other Americans—mon Dieu, but no! 
Say, rather, overcivilized savages!” 
And she flashed her bright eyes and 
her wine-glass together at him, as with 
a nod she drank to his health. 

“You flatter us, comtesse!” retorted 
Kilbreth, in mild amusement. The next 
moment his attention was claimed by 
the voice of the prince, leaning toward 
him across the lotus-buds and the pink- 
shaded_ candles. 

“Evan, my friend, you must tell 
mademoiselle of your adventure yes- 
terday, upon the mountainside. You 
must know, mademoiselle,” he added, 
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as he turned back, with a smile, to the 
stately beauty at his side, “that Mon- 
sieur Kilbreth is a great authority on 
these matters, the ancient songs and 
romances of our poor France. And 
fate yesterday rewarded him by lead- 
ing him to the side of a charming shep- 
herdess, with whom (I breathe it soft- 
ly!) he fell madly in love; and who, 
by way of recompense, taught him her 
little chansonette !” 

“How delightful!” gushed Mrs, Lon- 
ley. “Now, if there’s anything I adore, 
it is romance. And my daughter is just 
the same, aren’t you, Bettina? Tell 
them, darling, about the little song that 
you learned the other day. How 
charming it would be if it should hap- 
pen to be the same as Mr. Kilbreth’s, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The young lady addressed turned her 
glance upon Kilbreth, across the in- 
tervening flowers—large, calm eyes of 
liquid brown, touched with a polite in- 
terest. 

“Ah, yes,” she said. “You see, I 
went up to the Chaumiére in the funic- 
ulaire yesterday; so while the others 
were busy with those pancake things 
that they serve up there, I stole away 
to have a look at the view. And pretty 
soon, following up the course of the 
brook, I came upon the most curious 
little half-ruined barn there on the hill- 
side, with crumbling stone walls, and 
an old cross, all tilted and broken, upon 
the roof.” 

“The little sheep-fold- on the Moun- 
tain of the Well of Love,” cried Kil- 
breth, “yes, I have been there, too.” 

She smiled at him across the lotus- 
flowers. “Indeed,” she replied; “a 
strange and charming little spot, is it 
not? Green pastures above on the 
hillside, with their poplars and their 
laurel-trees—it was Arcady, real Ar- 
cady! And to make the picture com- 
plete, there was the bergére herself, 
with her distaff and her little flock.” 

“Ah!” cried Kilbreth in delight. “So 
you met my Colinette, Miss Lonley?” 

She stared. “Your Colinette?” she 
asked, and the little comtesse on Kil- 
breth’s right touched his arm coquet- 
tishly with her fan. 
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“Come, monsieur, tell us all about it! 
Did she promise to be yours, and did 
she tell you that her name was Coli- 
nette?” She laughed airily, and from 
the other side of the table the prince 
turned his smiling eyes upon her. 

“It was merely a piece of deductive 
reasoning on the part of monsieur, you 
see! You never heard of a shepherd- 
ess whose name was not Colinette, did 
you, madame? ‘Tis a necessity of the 
métier, as all peasants answer to the 
name of Jacques Bonhomme, and all 
dogs come wagging their tails when 
you call Toutou! But as for her be- 
ing his Colinette—on that point he 
must speak for himself.” 

“She is my Colinette,” declared Kil- 
breth boldly, “since yesterday, she has 
taken possession here,” and with a dra- 
matic gesture he tapped himself on the 
heart—‘“she has nothing to say upon 
the subject, she is my dove and my be- 
loved—ma mie, in short, as she herself 
put it in her little song.” 

“Ah!” cried Miss Lonley, in a sud- 
den faint showing of animation. “You 
heard her little song about ma mite, and 
the nightingale, and the little wether, 
and the little pail of milk?” 

“Sing it, Bettina, darling,’ said her 
mother, then turning to the prince: 
“She really has a charming voice, you 
know, if I do say it. Her teacher in 
Paris is always urging her to go in for 
opera.” 

‘Nonsense, mama!” interposed her 
daughter, but with sudden gentleness; 
then turned to Kilbreth for his reply. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” he answered, 
with a smile, “that is the song, you 
have it very correctly. Was it my Col- 
inette herself, I wonder, who taught it 
to you ?” 

She nodded. “Yes, I crossed the 
hedge into her pasture, and she very 
obligingly sang her song for me, not 
once but a_ half-dozen times. My 
French and her Languedoc did not 
agree very well, but we managed to 
understand one another. I congratu- 
late you on your taste, monsieur! Your 
Colinette is a charming little crea- 
ture.” 

“T am honored, mademoiselle,” re- 


torted Kilbreth, “by your approval of 
my taste. I will buy a crook, and turn 
shepherd myself, and live with Col- 
inette in Arcady!” 

“Send me cards, Mr. Kilbreth,” cried 
Mrs. Lonley quickly, “I am dying to 
see her, your Colinette!” 

“But unhappily,’ observed her 
daughter, with a shake of her beauti- 
ful head, “I am afraid you are too late 
in your wooing, monsieur. There’s a 
certain young shepherd, you see, who 
rather seems to have a monopoly in 
that direction. At least, when I saw 
her, she was very worried and troubled, 
and finally in tears, for fear of miss- 
ing her rendezvous with him.” 

“With that tiresome little monkey of 
a Colin?” cried Kilbreth. ‘‘No, made- 
moiselle, I assure you, you may con- 
tradict that rumor, if you hear the mat- 
ter talked about! He’s a_ worthless 
chap, they say, the poorest shepherd in 
all Gascony! He plays his wretched 
scrannel-pipes, while ‘the hungry sheep 
look up, and are not fed.’ I met him 
yesterday, coming down the Mountain 
of the Well of Love—and I assure 
you, I have no opinion of him at all.” 

“This jealousy,’ interposed the 
prince, “is too transparent, my friend!” 
And Miss Lonley, smiling languidly, 
parried Kilbreth’s attack. 

“Take care, monsieur, remember that 
I bear a heart, as well as you. And 
if you lost yours to Colinette, why 
should I not be equally generous to 
Colin? And as a matter of fact,” she 
added, as she helped herself to the wild 
mountain strawberries, and trailed her 
long, brown eyes in a sudden little smile 
about the circle, “I was generous. 
Since yesterday I have thought of noth- 
ing but Colin, I own it candidly. Is 
he not a handsome youth, monsieur?” 

“H’m,” replied Kilbreth grudgingly. 
“So so!” While the prince, in smiling 
alarm, lifted his sparkling glass of 
pale yellow Moselle. 

“You cannot expect us, mademoi- 
selle, to share your enthusiasms in that 
regard. No—confusion to Colin, say 
I, and a murrain on his sheep!” To 
this very spiteful toast, he quaffed off 
his wine determinedly. 
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Miss Lonley pushed away her glass 
from her. “No, monsieur, I do not 
drink that toast. For my part, I think 
you unfair—you do not begrudge Mr. 
Kilbreth his Colinette, why should you 
deny me the joy of the small idyl 
which chance has granted to me?” For 
the moment there was the faintest hint 
of a sigh in her soft, calmly modulated 
tones, and her long lashes drooped 
upon her cheek. “After all,” she added, 
“this world is very much with us! 
Why should not I, as well as another, 
long to live for a little while in Ar- 
cady ?” 

“Very true,” cried Kilbreth heartily, 
“and here’s to Arcady! And I promise 
you that Colinette and I will come to 
call upon Colin and you; and, perhaps, 
if the price of butter is up, and the 
wool market is firm, we will even ask 
you to dinner!” 

“Tt’s all very well,” cried Mrs. Lon- 
ley with a sudden volte-face, as though 
bound to encourage no further than a 
certain point the romantic fancies of 
her daughter, “but I'd like to see you 
trying love in a cottage, my dear child! 
We'd soon hear you talking as you did 
yesterday when you refused to go dri- 
ving with me—you'd say that nature 
showed a lack of subtlety in the repeti- 
tion, of her motifs, and that the fact 
that the view of the mountains be- 
longed to everybody, free of expense, 
took away the exclusiveness of their 
charm!” 

“Bravo!” cried the prince; “varium 
et mutabile xy 

“Yes, I suppose I did say it,” ad- 
mitted Miss Lonley, with a slight ele- 
vation of her dark eyebrows; “and 
probably I shall say worse things to- 
morrow; and feel them, too. All the 
more reason, I think, for letting me be 
sweetly sentimental to-day! For love 
in a cottage—I admit, on second 
thoughts, it would not suit me very 
well; unless the cottage were on the 
model of the Trianon, and I could go 
to Doucet’s for my little bergére frocks 
every day or two, and have an art- 
nouveau crook monogrammed in emer- 
alds!” 

As a final expression of her person- 
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ality, these later expressions seemed 
more convincingly sincere than the fan- 
tastic softening of her mood a few 
moments before. Why was it, Kil- 
breth asked himself, that her words, 
though delicately phrased and _ softly 
uttered, failed so completely to touch 
and to charm? Why was it that her 
beauty, so unflawed in line and color, 
had no more power to move the be- 
holder than its own image in duplicate, 
carved cunningly in coral and ivory 
and gold? For both from eyes and 
voice there was something missing; as 
in the case of the snow mountain to 
which he had likened her, there were 
no suggested depths, no perspective, no 


vague and appealing mystery. The 


tragedy which had done so much to 
mold her life had, so far as he could 
see, done nothing to quicken the inner 
depths of her nature, or to soften the 
self-satisfied glitter of her large eyes. 
Leaving her loveliness behind, as cold, 
obvious, and undesirable, Kilbreth’s 
fancy flew back to his glimmering vi- 
sion of yesterday; to that white shape 
half-hidden in the green mystery of the 
laurel branches—‘‘singing in the wil- 
derness.” 

“But then,” said Kilbreth to himself, 
“what fault need I find with that? 
Each is suited to her métier—Colinette 
to Arcady and Love-in-Idleness; Miss 
Lonley to a marriage of convenience 
and the coronet of the Princesse des 
Ursins!” With a sigh of contentment 
at the reasonableness with which things 
were marching, he applied himself to 
the marring of his Mont-Blanc-aux- 
confitures. 

“And now,” remarked Mrs. Lonley, 
rising, ‘I think it would be more amu- 
sing to go over to the Casino for our 
coffee and liqueurs, don’t you?” 

“We can play the little horses !”’ cried 
the duquesa; “and listen to the music, 
and make fun of the way our friends’ 
frocks fit in the back. Yes, decidedly 
the Casino will be the more amusing.” 


V. 
As, in the brilliant dawdling streets 
of Luchon a carriage is considered at 
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the best an incubus, the company 
walked together down the wide avenue 
of poplars to the gateway of the villa, 
and along the Allée des Bains to the 
evening rendezvous of all the town. 

Either by accident or maneuver, Kil- 
breth found himself at the side of his 
hostess; and over the heads of the 
stout duque, and the tiny fluttering 
comtesse who walked in front, LKil- 
breth’s companion flung an enraptured 
maternal eye at the two tall blond fig- 
ures which walked together in steady 
rhythm before them. 

“Mr. Kilbreth, isn’t it lovely?” Mrs. 
Lonley’s voice, held down to a discreet 
whisper, broke, and ran in quivering 
tones of ecstatic satisfaction. ‘They 
are made for each other, there’s no 
doubt of that! Revelstone was nothing 
to him—absolutely nothing. I’ve been 
planning it all the evening; the enter- 
tainment I’m going to give in New 
York next spring, if all goes as it 
should — something on the French 
style, with a dinner, a play, and a 
dance, all in costume that 
would be the most striking and the 
most appropriate, I think !—to present 
my son-in-law and my daughter, the 
Prince and Princesse des Ursins. Ah, 
I can just see New York crawling up 
for invitations! Have you said any- 
thing to the prince yet, Mr. Kilbreth, 
or he to you?” 

“Not yet, Mrs. Lonley,” retorted 
Kilbreth; “but, really, I don’t think 
that we need have any doubt!” 

They turned into the Casino grounds, 
where, beneath the laburnum and al- 
mond-trees, set with tiny electric lights 
like golden and rosy fruit, a gay com- 
pany was promenading. The delicate 
air was filled with a subtle harmony, 
blended of chattering tongues, of the 
murmuring Pique, and of the orches- 
tra which, upon the veranda of the 
Casino, played the gay airs of the latest 
success of the Opéra Comique. 

“It is strange, is it not!” cried Miss 
Lonley. “We travel twenty hours from 
Paris, and then the best that we can 
do is to make for ourselves a second 
Paris in the wilderness!” 

“And a very convenient place, too,” 


retorted the dequesa, “for us poor 
Spaniards, thus to bring Paris to our 
own frontier. Ah, the little horses, 
look at them—or the little automobiles 
that they have now instead! Are they 
delicious, I ask your So let us be 
quick, I entreat you, with this tiresome 
coffee and this stupid cherry-brandy !” 

At one of the little tables with which 
the wide veranda was covered, Mrs. 
Lonley seated herself with her guests; 
and to the seductive strains of Louise, 
in the company of all that was gayest 
and most ephemeral in the Old World, 


they sipped their coffee and_ their 
liqueurs, and challenged the toilets 


and the private morals of those who 
sat around them. Like a modern Bath, 


like a small and intimate Monte 
Carlo, this little glittering world of 
Luchon presented the members of 


every aristocracy in Europe to each 
other’s shrewd inspection. Nor was it 
to be doubted, from the glances and the 
knowing murmurs with which their en- 
trance was greeted, that the tongues 
of the surrounding company were less 
busy about them than theirs about the 
company. 

In his conversation of the day before 
with the prince, Kilbreth had exhausted 
his superlatives in describing Miss Lon- 
ley’s blond beauty. Even in that blasé 
and experienced crowd, the ripple 
caused by her entrance was distinct and 
obvious. At every table. gold eye- 
glasses were put up, questions asked 
and answered; those who were privi- 
leged to bow, saluted this center of at- 
traction with alacrity and empresse- 
ment. As for Miss Lonley herself, she 
held up her golden head with as calm 
an indifference as though she were en- 
tering a Sunday-school; meanwhile the 
prince, upon whom, in turn, the lorg- 
nettes and whispered comments were 
leveled, showed an exterior as calm and 
as unmoved as that of the young lady 
at his side. 

“Took at them!” whispered Mrs. 
Lonley to Kilbreth, under cover of a 
burst of music from the violins and a 
ripple of laughter created by a digni- 
fied bon mot of the stout grandee from 
Madrid. “Look at them!” she whis- 
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pered. “Everybody on this terrace is 
staring at my Bettina and at the prince 
—for, you see, since his arrival, every- 
body in Luchon has been dying to get 
hold of him. And now .. . do 
they suspect anything, I wonder? Of 
course they must! Oh, Mr. Kilbreth, I 
am so happy!” 

Indeed, it seemed that she had just 
grounds for satisfaction, for the eve- 
ning, which had begun so brilliantly, 
continued without a break toward a 
glittering and triumphant conclusion. 
When the liqueurs were finished, they 
moved on to the ivory-white, oval ball- 
room of the Casino, where among +a 
crowd more or less mixed, but very 
smiling and extremely well dressed, 
they spun and glided to the gay meas- 
ures of a waltz or two. In a moment, 
Mrs. Lonley and her daughter were 
surrounded by a group of their ac- 
quaintances. Mademoiselle, however, 
declared that she was engaged, that 
she meant to dance very little, and so 
forth; and after her dance with the 
prince, and another in which Evan had 
the happiness of guiding her stately 
steps, the whole crowd were dragged 
away by the duquesa to the hall of the 
green tables and the whirling toy auto- 
mobiles. 

Here the company was even more 
curiously compounded than in the ball- 
room; of stout and stately noblemen 
with their lawful ladies, and little red- 
sashed flaneurs, with ladies whose 
coppery locks reflected no law of na- 
ture or otherwise. Here the croupiers, 
hovering like vultures, uttered their 
raucous cries, and raked in the gold 
which fell in glittering showers, as if 
from Jupiter himself, upon the green 
and greedy squares of the wide tables. 

Kilbreth, as became a poor young 
man of no present and no prospects, 
put down a couple of five-frane pieces; 
and when they were swept away into 
the gaping treasure-box of the bank, 
he stood by, an amused spectator, to 
watch the play of the company around 


him. The duquesa was winning large- 
ly; there was a red spot in each 


olive cheek, and her hand trembled as 
she pocketed the heap of louis which 


at the end of every game the croupier 
swept to her. Miss Lonley, however, 
seemed doomed to bad luck; the gold 
which she scattered haphazard upon 
one number after another, seemed pos- 
sessed of an inveterate disposition to 
fly away. Still she played on, calm, 
smiling, and unruffled. How many 
hundred francs had she lost, Kilbreth 
asked himself; and, as the evening 
wore away, how many thousands? She 
took the notes from a small jeweled 
bag upon her arm, exchanged them for 
gold, and played on.  Kilbreth, a 
stranger for some months to the sight 
of plutocratic expenditure, gasped in 
a kind of wonder to see the careless 
ease with which money ran through 
these beautiful hands. 

Well, luckily it was none of his af- 
fair. There was, thank Heaven, plenty 
for her and for Lucien, too! “The 
game is made!” cried the mechanical 
tones of the croupier, as he spun the 
wheel of the gilded automobiles. Miss 
Lonley stood listening to the mur- 
mured conversation of the prince be- 
side her. Tall and superb in the float- 
ing, creamy laces of her cloak, she 
seemed a part of the glittering, artifi- 
cial, perfumed world about her—its 
final type and ultimate expression; its 
perfect flowering. 

The game was made; she glanced 
at the table. “I have lost again,” she 
observed, with a smile, as she threw 
dewn another thousand-frane note to 
be changed into gold. 

“Never mind, Bettina chérie!” cried 
the little comtesse. “Unlucky at games, 
you know, then all the good fortune of 
the world in love!” 

In unruffled composure, Miss Lonley 
returnec her bantering smile. Then 
the eye of the little Parisian, wander- 
ing in search of sympathetic merri- 
ment, caught the stray glance of Kil- 
breth. With the merest flicker of her 
delicate eyebrow, she indicated the 
pair beside her—tall, fair, and perfect- 
ly mated. In triumphant understand- 


ing, Kilbreth followed her glance; and, 
as he turned back to the comtesse 
again, he permitted himself the luxury 
of a grin. 
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VI. 

Beneath the shadows of the droop- 
ing willows and the blackness of the 
turpentine-trees, the two _ friends 
walked up the valley together toward 
Castelvielh. Behind the dark-edged 
rampart of the eastern mountains a 
midnight moon was dawning. Her 
unseen presence filled the sky with a 
misty white glow, and brought the far- 
off Pic du Midi starting from the 
darkness, in thin and luminous outline. 
Here and there among the clustering 
foliage gleamed the flittering sparks 
of the fireflies; and from the gorge 
below the high-terraced road, the 
foaming Pique reflected the pallid ra- 
diance of the sky. All around them 
in the windless night were the clear 
tinkle of falling water, the cataracts 
of the tiny river, the bursting of the 
mountain streams, the noise of the 
swift brooks which run perpetually by 
every curbstone in the town. 

The prince turned his large eyes to- 
ward his friend, who, smiling secretly 
in the darkness, strode demurely at his 
side. “Aha, my old rascal!” he said 
affectionately, and then: “Sacred 
blue, my brave, do you think, then, that 
I have not divined it, your intention 
in taking me with you to the Villa des 
QOuinconces to-night?” 

Evan laughed outright. “or 
thought you had not divined it,” he re- 
turned, “I should have a very poor 
opinion of your intelligence!” 

The prince was silent a moment as 
they walked on together, shoulder to 
shoulder, up the dusty hill. “She is 
charming, your Mademoiselle Bettina,” 
he said suddenly; “her beauty is per- 
fect, as are likewise her manner and 
her intelligence. . . . Evan! you 
know that we sometimes find it diffi- 
cult, we other Frenchmen, to distin- 
guish when you Americans are in jest 
and when you are in earnest. So tell 
me—do you mean what you say?” 

Though Kilbreth had not yet, as a 
matter of fact, said anything at all, he 
intuitively guessed the meaning of Des 
Ursins, as Des Ursins had guessed his 
own. So he answered with a smile: 


“TI will own, Lucien, that I have re- 
garded the affair as a mere idle pleas- 
antry, without a moment’s thought of 
serious results either as affecting the 
young lady or yourself. But I will 
also own, the suitability of the affair 
is undeniable; and I assure you I am 
now ready to be as much in earnest as 
ever you like!” 

The prince drew a long breath. 
“Ah!” he said. “I know they seem 
strange to you other Americans, these 
marriages of convenience which are_so 
much the fashion of our poor France. 
Though usually,” he added. with a 
smile, “the intermediary who arranges 
the match is some old lady with a 
wig and a vast emptiness of time at her 
disposal—however, since you have be- 
gun the business with such skill, we 
will leave it in your hands. So—now 
remember, my friend, this means, for 
me, a very serious business! And an- 
swer me—do you think that the young 
lady’s parents would be inclined to re- 
gard me with favor?” 

Kilbreth burst into a shout of laugh- 
ter. “With favor?’ he cried—‘“with 


favor?” Then, with a sudden recol- 
lection, he checked himself to the 
requisite degree of decorum. “My 


dear Lucien,” he said, “certain things 
that Mrs. Lonley has said have given 
me the idea that she finds you a very 
proper and desirable young person in- 
deed. And I really think that if you 
chose to present yourself, that the 
chances are ig 

“Ah!” answered Lucien slowly 
“Then if you think that they would be 
disposed to regard my title as prince 
and my position in the French army 
as a fair equivalent for what they have 
to offer, then. I ask you—what of the 
young lady herself? I know well, you 
see, the independence of your Ameri- 
can young girls! And do you think 
that Mademoiselle Bettina would be 
inclined to look with favor upon this 
project of marriage with me?” 

“The question of a young lady’s in- 
clination,” returned Evan, “is one 
which neither you, nor I, nor all the 
gods can answer! But for various 
good reasons—your own very great at- 
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tractions, my dear Lucien,” he added, 
bowing politely, “being not the least— 
I should say the odds are very much 
in favor of the young lady being of her 
mother’s frame of mind.” 

Des Ursins gave the point a mo- 
ment’s reflection as they walked slowly 
together up the darkened hill road. 
“Then one last question,” he said, “and 
I hope, Evan, that you will not think 
me impertinent, or lacking in respect, 
if I ask you in ail discretion: what of 
the family, what of the young lady her- 
self, as the future Princesse des Ur- 
sins ?” 

“As I told you yesterday,” returned 
the American, “Bettina Lonley was 
mixed up in a rather disagreeable af- 
fair last year, that made it more con- 
venient for her to leave New York. 
But as I told you also, and will vouch 
for besides, there was no breath of any 
kind against her character; merely a 
reputation for an extreme cold-blood- 
edness—which, after all, is not a dis- 
advantageous attribute in a wife, in an 
arranged alliance, when you come to 
think of it! But, you see, after a 
calamitous affair like that, it becomes 
extremely desirable that when she re- 
turns to London and New York, it 
should be as the heroine of a very 
glittering marriage! So fate, as you 
see, my friend, plays directly into your 
hand.” 

“Yes.” Lucien’s assent, though 
ready, was lacking in enthusiasm, and 
Kilbreth burst out laughing in the 
darkness. 

“Good heavens, my boy, what do 
you want? She is beautiful, she is 
above reproach, she has money—money 
enough, I tell you, to buy all Gas- 
cony! Her mother’s first husband 
owned half the copper-niines in Michi- 
gan. I have heard Mrs. Lonley’s for- 
tune estimated at anything from fif- 
teen to twenty-five millions. Bettina is 
her only child, and you, of all Europe, 
are the son-in-law best calculated to 
please her.” . 

Des Ursins turned with a sudden 
cordial sincerity in his tones. “Evan, 
you are a good friend; and have no 
doubt, I appreciate what you are do- 


ing for me! I own, the young lady’s 
beauty has enchanted me. Already, it 
seems to me, I find in my heart some 
love with which to offer my hand to 
mademoiselle!’’ He paused for an in- 
stant’s reflection. “But she is beauti- 
ful, is she not?—blond as the wheat 
ears, white like the petals of the camel- 
lia. And, moreover—what do you 
suppose, my friend, that she told me— 
what do you think she found cast up 
at the river’s edge, in her instant’s 
wandering before she came to dinner?” 

He turned, laughing, to his friend, 
who shook his head slowly in the dark- 
ness. “I am sure, Lucien, I have no 
idea !” 

“The charm that yesterday you set 
floating in the river for me!” cried the 
prince, in triumph. “The little heart 
that you carved of wood, and threw 
into the Pique to find my Undine for 
me. Fate cast it up, my friend, at the 
feet of Mademoiselle Bettina. Obvi- 
ously, destiny has designed us for each 
other. And I will do my best, should 
I win her, to make her happy. Un- 
less’—the speaker turned with a sud- 
den new idea in his tone—“unless, my 
friend, you happen to be in love with 
her yourself.” 

Kilbreth laughed lazily. “I, in love 
with Bettina Lonley! Good Lord, no! 
Besides—you know, it was your heart 
that she picked up!” 

Lucien hesitated, with a little laugh. 
“Eh bien, my friend, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t know, for certain. She 
refused, you see, to let me take it in 
my hand and look at it. But my sense 
of dramatic fitness, or, perhaps, my 
fatuity, told me that it must be mine.” 

“Certainly,” cried Kilbreth, “it was 
not mine. Beauties like Miss Bettina, 
you see, are not for poor devils like 
me. Besides, my affections are previ- 
ously engaged. J/y heart belongs to 
Colinette. And my business in life, at 
present, is to see you married to Miss 
Lonley.” 

“My dear friend,” cried the prince 
affectionately, “you load me with your 
benefits, and for yourself you do noth- 
ing. If I could but see you rich and 
happy now—if I could but see you rec- 
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onciled to madame your aunt in Amer- 
ica, and once more heir to her mil- 
lions !” 

Kilbreth shook his head. “I’d look 
well, shouldn't I,” he retorted dryly, 
“coming back to my Aunt Ariana, and 
saying: ‘Dear auntie, I haven’t made 
much of a success, after all, of the ca- 


reer I was so certain and so haughty 
about. In fact, 1 am extremely hard 
up. So please take me back, and 
leave me your money!’ Though the 
poor old lady—the fact is, I should 
rather like to see her again. Mrs. 
Lonley says she is looking very 


changed. If it weren’t for the money, 
perhaps but no, I + age go 
sneaking back like a beggar. No, don’t 
worry about me, my dear Lucien, I 
shall do very well.” 

Lucien shook his head with a sigh. 


“Very well, you know your own busi- 
ness best, though I own I am some- 
times tempted—— However, it is none 


So to return to our mut- 
tons, tell me, what procedure do you 
advise? You have taken upon your- 
self the office of intermediary (and 
droll of an intermediary you are, my 
faith!) so will you have the kindness 
to speak to madame, and see if she is 
inclined to look with favor upon my 
suit? If she answers yes, then I will 
make my court. Let me see—there are 
twenty-seven days still left of my per- 
mission. If all favorably, then 
the last week of August I make my 
formal demand for the hand of made- 
moiselle.” 

“That’s right!” 


of my affair. 


mro0es 
goe S$ 


cried Kilbreth, in 
high approval, “yes, since you author- 
ize me, it will give me all the joy in 
life to present your compliments to 
madame in the morning, and obtain 
her formal consent to your suit. And 
by the new year, she will have at- 
tained the of her ambitions, she 
will be mother to a princesse. And 
you, my dear Lucien, you will swim in 
gold!” 

“T shall never swim so far or so 
fast, my old man,” returned the prince, 
“as to forget the kind friend who 
brought me to the river of gold.” And 
turning with the dramatic gesture of 


goal 


the Latin he held out his hand to the 
companion at his side. ‘‘This,” he said 
slowly, as he clasped Kilbreth’s hand in 
his own, “is the ratification of our 
friendship; I commit myself into your 
hands, I trust you entirely. And the 
gratitude for my future happiness, I 
give it all to you.’ 

In a few moments they had ascended 
the hill of Castelvielh to the dark and 
shadowy chateau on its crest; and La 
Fléche, rubbing his eyes and yawning, 
had dropped the great, jangling bolt, 
and admitted them into the silent emp- 
tiness of the ancient high-walled court- 
yard. 

ba 8 

Beneath the acacias of the Pare des 
Quinconces, before the great white 
marble baths, all Luchon sat chatter- 
ing, and drinking its morning dose of 
the waters, and listening to the music. 
Here and there among the crowd 
trundled little hand carriages, pushed 
by the ubiquitous red-waistcoated 
guides, conveying patients to or from 
their morning baths. The donkeys 
with children on their backs, the bright- 
kerchiefed peasant women that trotted 
behind them, the little open-air shops, 
with their gay woolens and glittering 
Spanish jewelry—even the pallid dip- 
lomats and the languid court-ladies in 
the park, all reflected something of the 
keen brightness of the mountain morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Lonley, seated in a_ wicker 
chair with her Pomeranian at her feet, 
radiated satisfaction. 


“My dear Mr. Kilbreth,” she was 
saying, “I am delighted with him, posi- 
tively delighted, the most charming 


young man!—and such a title, and that 
dear old chateau, and the Hotel des 
Ursins in the Faubourg-St.-Germain, 
that we positively must buy back, if 
it’s in the market. We'll have the re- 
ligious ceremony at the Madeleine, 
with singers from the Opéra, every- 
thing as chic as possible. Then we'll 
all go back to New York for a short 
visit, just for a few weeks after Eas- 
ter. There are a lot of people there, 
you see, that I want the princesse to 
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cut. Yes, it will be delicious . . . 
you say, Mr. Kilbreth, he authorized 
you to speak for him?” 

Kilbreth nodded. “That’s the 
French way, you see, to make sure 
you won't be refused, before you com- 
mit yourself. I may bring him back 
word from, you, then, of your permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“May you!” cried Mrs. Lonley, in 
an accent of frank admission more un- 
mistakable than her words. 

“And—and Colonel Lonley?” pur- 
sued the intermediary, desirous of set- 
tling everything in the most approved 
fashion for his friend. 

“Colonel Lonley, pshaw!” cried the 
lady, with a toss of her head and flut- 
ter of her pink-ruffled parasol. “What 
does it matter what the colonel thinks ?” 
Then, in sudden recollection, she 
added: ‘That is, it is agreed be- 
tween us that the arrangement of Bet- 
tina’s future belong to me. You un- 
derstand, don’t you, I speak for us 
both ?” 

In a momentary pang of pity for the 
absent colonel, Kilbreth smiled at her 
words. Then, “and mademoiselle.?” he 
asked, with a ‘slight hesitation in his 
tone. 

Mrs. Lonley wagged her head. “My 
dear man,” she said, “Bettina, as I ob- 
served to you the other day, is no 
longer a child. She sees, as well as I, 
the necessity of retrieving lost ground; 
and she likes, quite as well as I do, the 
idea of her being a princesse, and dash- 
ing back to New York for an occa- 
sional visit to patronize everybody. 
Besides, I hinted to her last night what 
we are planning—and she hinted back, 
she liked the notion very much.” 

“So I may give your message to 
Monsieur des Ursins,”’ said Kilbreth, 
rising, “that his suit is acceptable to 
monsieur, madame, and mademoiselle, 
and his visits welcome at the Villa des 
Quinconces ?” 

She touched his arm with a fat hand, 
squeezed in its long white glove. ‘You 
may,” she returned, with sincerity, and 
then: “Mr. Kilbreth,” she cried, with 
a laugh, “upon my word, you manage 
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the affair so beautifully, you ought to 
go into the business. Do! I know 
heaps of mothers, right in New York, 
who would be tickled to death to pat- 
ronize you.” 

“Kilbreth’s matrimonial agency,” the 
young man tried the words with a ju- 
dicious tilting of his head. “Yes, I 
think I will put up my sign on the 
Avenue of the Opéra and on Broad- 
way. Princely alliances a specialty!” 

“Well, I know that I can never be 
grateful enough to you,” gushed Mrs. 
Lonley, with the ring of profound sin- 
cerity in her voice. “I give myself 
into your hands, I trust you to ar- 
range everything. And if ever I can 
do anything for you——” 

Her voice sunk to a whisper, she 
surveyed him with a tentative eye. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Lonley,’ said 
Kilbreth briskly. “I have some tramp- 
ing to do, you see, before the second 
breakfast.” 

“Tell me,” she said, “do you ever 
do anything in copper?” 

Kilbreth stared. “I? Good Lord! 
what should I know about copper?” 

She smiled up into his face, a fat, 
guileless smile under her pink parasol. 
‘Because,’ she answered, with elab- 
orate carelessness, “my late husband 
left me such very large controlling in- 
terests in Amalgamated—Manitou and 
Georges, you know, and several oth- 
ers—and when anything is going to be 
doing, | am pretty sure to be informed 
by cable. I keep toueh on all my af- 
fairs, you see, and often, when my 
friends allow me, I am so glad to put 
in a trifle for them.” 

Kilbreth laughed. This was, indeed, 
business with a _ vengeance. But 
though he had no desire for her 
money, he had still less desire to be 
offended at what was so_ evidently 
meant in kindness. ‘Your friends are 
lucky,” he returned airily, “when they 
have a trifle to put in. But for my part, 
you see, those little games are a lux- 
ury quite beyond me.” 

“Then you must let me put in a lit- 
tle for you,” she insisted. “Do! I 


have such a splendid tip from my man- 
agers only to-day. 


Just as a mere 
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joke, as a mere formality, you must 
allow me—and if the market goes 
against you, of course you can pay 
me. But if it rises, as it’s bound to 
do. . . . It’s quite regular, Mr. 
Kilbreth, and you must let me, indeed 
you must.” 

Kilbreth laughed again. “It’s real- 
ly good of you,” he said, “but I can’t 
go into business that way, you 
know . . . Where is Miss Bettina 
this morning ?” 

Mrs. Lonley took the hint. ‘“She’s 
gone off shopping at those little booths 
up and down the avenue,” .she an- 
swered, “looking for pink pearls. And 
the colonel has gone for his douche at 
the baths over there, and you're go- 
ing to leave me, and I shall bore my- 
self to death all alone. Ah! there’s 
the duquesa over there—I’ll join her. 
We'll see you and the prince at tea 





this afternoon, in the Casino, sha’n’t 
we? Au revoir, and a_ thousand 
thanks !” 

VIII. 


From the terrace and graveled path 
that zigzagged up the mountainside 
to the Well of Love, Kilbreth stepped 
out into the green tangle of the hill- 
side. After his energetic and unstinted 
attention to his friend’s affairs, he had 
now, he very justly told himself, earned 
a little holiday. And if he was return- 
ing to the pastures of Colinette, it was 
not with any cheap romantic ideas of 
a rural flirtation—no, though the girl 
was doubtless very pretty, what in- 
terest could that fact possibly possess 
for him? But her voice was remark- 
ably sweet and true, and her little frag- 
ment of song about the nightingale, if 
he could but complete and verify it, 
would prove a valuable addition to his 
meditated article for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on “Chansonettes of 
Gascony.” 

Nevertheless, as this disinterested 
student ascended the hillside, and came 
in sight of the ruined stone cross, 
showing above the willows and _holly- 
bushes, he was conscious of a curious 
quickening of his heart, not commonly 
associated with the pure philological 


interest. Would she be there ?—he asked 
himself. If so, would she be as 
charming as her voice, and as pretty 
as Miss Lonley had said? Would it 
be too foolish, too far beneath his dig- 
nity, for him to speak to her—and if 
he spoke, would she answer him? Then 
—‘Pshaw!” he cried. “You romantic, 
moonstruck idiot, will you never grow 
up? That little peasant girl’s duty is 
to mind her sheep; and yours, at pres- 
ent, is to take a fine, healthy scramble 
up the side of this mountain.” 

Even when he stood just beside the 
laurel-hedge that bordered the pasture 
and the sheep-fold, he forced himself 
to stand still for a moment, to look 
out over the world below his feet— 
at the valley, paved with gray roofs 
and waving green tree-tops, at the 
rocky wall of dark Pyrenees which 
faced him; while at the far end of the 
valley, like a wandering cloud caught 
in sudden rigidity of outline, a frozen, 
deathlike shape in a world of living 


green and blue, rose the glittering 
snows of the Pic du Midi. 
These natural beauties, however, 


seemed to him at. the moment extraor- 
dinarily detached and lifeless. ‘“‘She’s 
not there,” he said to himself, as he 
listened carefully for her voice or the 
cropping of her sheep. “It’s a perfect- 
ly absurd business, anyway, for a man 


of my age. And as my path goes 
straight across this pasture, why 


shouldn’t I take it? Yes, in any case 
I must make the top of this mountain 
to-day.” 

So, beating the thorned holly and 
the laurel back with his barbed stick, 
he pushed boldly on into the pasture 
of the sheep-fold, And behind the pale- 
green willows that bordered the tin- 
kling unseen brook, he saw a flutter 
of white. 

It was now many vears since Kil- 
breth had first told himself that he 
was very experienced, very knowing, 
completely past the age of youthful 
foolishness; but never in his boyhood 
itself had he known more completely 
perhaps that blended pang of joy and 
mystery which we call romance, than 
now as he stole through the sweet- 
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smelling green shadows for a nearer 
glimpse of her to whom almost uncon- 
sciously he had for the past forty-eight 
hours dedicated all his secret thoughts. 
Gently he raised his hand to push 
aside the pale, hanging tangle of the 
branches; and before him, by the brook- 
side, with a white lace parasol over 
her head, a book in her lap, and a 
large box of candy at her side, he be- 
held Miss Lonley. 


IX. 

She glanced up with a gesture of 
slow and unsurprised curiosity, to face 
the newcomer emerging from the wil- 
low branches. “Why, if it isn’t Mr. 
Kilbreth!” she said lazily, and then: 
“Good morning, Mr. Kilbreth. Ex- 
cuse my not rising, but I am so com- 
fortable. You’ve come to look for 
Colinette, I suppose?” 

Somewhat dazed, and, to speak the 
truth, disappointed at the result of this 
sudden encounter, Kilbreth returned 
her salutation. “How do you do, Miss 
Lonley!” he responded. “Have you 
seen your friend Colin this morning?” 

She shook her head. ‘He’s nowhere 
to be seen, or Colinette, either,” she 
answered. “Really, we’re very out of 
luck this morning, Mr. Kilbreth! Are 
you going straight on up the moun- 
tain, or will you stay and take an in- 
stant’s refreshment here by the brook?” 

She smiled up into his face, with a 
sudden engaging frankness as new and 
as unexpected as was her appearance. 
With a newly kindled interest, Kilbreth 
regarded her. Certainly, the nook be- 
neath the cool, gray willows, with the 
green turf and the clear mountain 
brook, looked very attractive indeed to 
the wayfarer up rocky slopes and 
steep, sun-baked pastures. With an 
exclamation of contentment, he sank 
to a seat upon the grass. “With your 
permission, Miss Lonley, I'll sit down 
for a few moments,” he said, “but 
please don’t let me interrupt your read- 
ing, or put you out in any way.” 

“Ah!” she cried gratefully. “Now, 
that’s downright good of you, Mr. Kil- 
breth. To tell you the truth, I am 


dying to finish my book—a real dime 
novel, straight from New York—so 
exciting! If you don’t mind, I would 
just like to find out whether she mar- 
ries him in the end. Have some candy 
while you wait, won't you? And 
now, just one moment.” 

As Kilbreth helped himself from the 
large pink box of marrons-glacés, 
which was offered for his delectation, 
he stole discreet glances at the ab- 
sorbed figure beside him. Was she 
really the same person as last night’s 
stately drawing-room beauty, this fresh- 
faced young girl in her little white 
frock, with the golden tendrils of hair 
which the warm wind blew softly over 
her cheek? By some mysterious al- 
chemy, her cold, worldly polish had 
been dissolved into the summer day 
about her, till she seemed as complete- 
ly the incarnated spirit of laurel-trees 
and springing water, as last night in 
pearls and spangles she had seemed the 
perfected type of the glittering, over- 
civilized throng at the Casino. Less 
striking she was to-day, perhaps, less 
regularly beautiful; but to her appear- 
ance there was added a certain appeal- 
ing quality, a new and winning charm 
that perplexed Kilbreth as he regarded 
her. 

Suddenly she tossed her book aside, 
and glanced up at him. Her brown 
eyes were full of laughter, and he no- 
ticed in a kind of detached wonder 
how dark were her lashes and brows 
against the fairness of her skin. 

“I suppose,” she said frankly, “that 
you think I’m an awful idiot. Do 
you?” 

He was taken aback not so mtich by 
the question as by the gentleness, the 
air of deference for his opinion of her, 
with which it was spoken. ‘No, Miss 
Lonley,” he returned, with an air of 
careful consideration, “I don’t know 
that I think you are an idiot, strictly 
speaking. Why should I, please?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well,” she cried, 
helping herself to a marron, “to 
laugh at me when you find me hiding 
up here on the hillside with my dime 
novel and my candy. When I was 
littler, I used to hide under the piano. 
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But now that I’m a young lady—oh, 
how tired I get sometimes of the busi- 
ness of being a young lady!” she added, 
in a sudden outburst of feeling. “Now, 
don’t you think that you would, too, in 
my place, Mr. Kilbreth?” 

“Not,” he returned, with a bow, “if 
I succeeded in the business as admira- 
bly as does Miss Lonley!” 

“Ah!’—she shook her head, and the 
light wind lifted her shining hair. “No, 
don’t give me compliments here, please ; 
because you see they are not in har- 
mony with the place, or with what I 
come to find here. Down there’’—she 
waved her hand toward the pale mists 
of the valley—‘I have to be thinking 
all the time of what is expected of me, 
I can show only the thin outside layer 
of myself, so to speak—the profes- 
sional beauty (don’t think me_ con- 
ceited, please—it’s ‘a very tiresome 
métier, I assure you!) the jeune fille 
a@ marier—anything but myself. But 
when I hide under the piano, or among 
the laurels on the mountainside, then 
I’m Bettina! She plays wild, reck- 
less pranks, she talks about herself 
till she’d make you cry, she stuffs with 
candy that’s forbidden her in the val- 
ley, on account of her complexion. 
Mr. Kilbreth, you are warned! And 
if you don’t want to be shocked and 
bored to death, you had better go on 
up the mountain.” 

She turned toward him a flushed 
and kindled face, laughing under the 
white laces of her parasol. In the in- 
timacy’ of the moment, in the confi- 
dential sweetness of her manner, Evan 
found a sudden extraordinary charm. 
“T think it’s a very nice game of yours, 
Miss Lonl&,” he said seriously, “this 
of being Bettina. Go right on; please 
don’t mind me.” 


She shook her bright head. “Ah,” 
she said, “but you don’t know the 
things I do sometimes, when I have 


had to pay calls all the afternoon, or 
stand and be fitted for new frocks—or 
when I’ve had to be polite and enter- 
taining to a tableful of people that 
mama says will be useful to us. (Poor 
mama!) Truly, I am not ungrateful, 
but I grow desperate. That's the rea- 


son, you see, that I had to come up 
here on the mountain to-day She 
stopped abruptly as she caught the 
quizzical expression of Kilbreth’s eye 
regarding her. ‘No,’ she cried sud- 
denly, “I won't take that back. I told 
you you would hear horrid things if 
you stayed. And, besides,” she added, 
with a charming smile that showed un- 
expected dimples in the soft pinkness 
of her cheeks, “remember it was not 
with you that I talked last night.” 

“Now,” said Kilbreth, “who is 
breaking rules against paying compli- 
ments ?” 

“Tf the truth happens to be agrec- 
able,’ she returned, “that is no rea- 
son for keeping it back, is it? Besides, 
what I said was undeniable. I did 
not, Mr. Kilbreth, exchange more than 
two words with you last night. Though 
your friend, Monsieur des Ursins, is a 
very charming person, isn’t he?” 

Her words brought Kilbreth back to 
a sudden realization of certain matters 
that for the moment he had forgotten. 
In a keen:and fleeting glance, he 
searched the lovely face before him for 
some sign of understanding or of self- 
consciousness. But the soft brown 
eyes were wide open and unreserved 
as those of a spaniel’s. Evidently her 
astute mother had as yet told her noth- 
ing. 

“Yes,” he replied, with emphasis, 
“Lucien is one of the most charming 
fellows, and one of the finest fellows, 
that I know. So unpretentious, so 
clever, so hard-working—there’s no 
chap, French or American, that I like 





and respect more than I do Lucien 
des Ursins, and I assure you, Miss 
Lonley——” 


“Ah,” she interrupted him playfully, 
“T should think you were recommend- 
ing him for a situation—‘prince, noble, 
but honest, speaks three languages, 


willing to travel——’ 
Kilbreth flushed furiously. His 
touch had been too heavy, he had 


spoiled matters, he had given the whole 
affair away. What business had he, 
after all, in meddling with such deli- 
cate affairs? His troubled feelings 
were suddenly smoothed and healed by 
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the soft laughter of Miss Lonley’s 
voice. 

“There, Mr. Kilbreth, I didn’t mean 
to be rude; it’s just my horrid little 
natural self, that I told you was on 
top this morning. Indeed, I found the 
prince perfectly delightful, and, I 
think, quite the handsomest man I 
ever saw—when a Frenchman is blond, 
he does it so beautifully.” 

With mingled feelings, Kilbreth 
raised his head. Yes, she admired Lu- 
cien, that was a step in the right di- 
rection—but why, he asked himself, did 
that assurance give him so little pleas- 
ure? Was it mere masculine jealousy, 
at hearing approval of another man 
on the lips of a beautiful woman—or 
did his schemes for the disposal of her 
future, very clever and very suitable 
while she was still hardly more than 
a remembered abstraction, become sud- 
denly, in her living presence, rather 
presumptuous and slightly sordid? He 
was curiously oppressed, vaguely 
troubled. 

Miss Lonley’s voice broke in on his 
meditations. “Have a marron, Mr. 
Kilbreth! And now—we’ve had Prince 
des Ursins conversation, and Bettina 
conversation—-I think now we might 
have a little Kilbreth conversation. 
You see, I know a thing or two about 
you; you’re a very distinguished man. 
You have won prizes and things at 
Paris, haven’t you?” 

Kilbreth sighed. In spite of the 
lightness of her tone, the subject on 
which she had touched was not one 
on which he could be any less than 
serious. “Ah, Miss ‘Lonley, my great 
hopes of making a name for myself in 
Europe, I’m afraid they haven’t turned 
out quite so dashingly as they began! 
My third year in Paris I won the 
Maxim prize from the Academy—and 
then I had a fever, and some friends 
of mine from New York came along 
with their yacht and carried me off to 
Japan. Then when I got back to Paris 
there were so many other things to 
do! Not that I haven’t worked—yes, 
off and on, but not as I meant to. My 
forthcoming work on ‘Some Aspects of 
the Troubadours’ is a long while ma- 





turing. No, while I’m not a success, 
I’m not even a good, honest failure. 
And now, how do you like the Kilbreth 
conversation, Miss Lonley ?” 

“It’s respectable conversation,” she 
cried quickly. “You have the courage, 
as they say in the modern plays, to be 
yourself and to live your life in your 
own way. While I,” she sighed, “dare 
to be myself only by fits and starts, 
under the piano or on the top of a 
mountain. For, you see——” She leaned 
toward him with a little, confiding air 
which made him remember, wonder- 
ing, his last night’s idea that she re- 
sembled in any way the cold, white 
peak which he could even now descry 
through the willow-trees. “You see,” 
she said slowly, “I am nothing but 
a coward myself. I talk very finely 
about being tired of this life that I 
lead, of money and admiration, when 
I know perfectly well that if I had to 
lose them all, I should simply die. For 
I know, you see,” she added candidly, 
“what it is to be poor. Before papa 
married mama—lI call her that, you 
see, for she is so entirely a mother to 
me—when papa and I lived alone to- 
gether in the old house in Washington 
Square, we were poor, quite poor. I 
was only a little girl, but I can still 
remember how I hated cold meat and 
made-over dresses and traveling in the 
common car. No, I complain about the 
life I ‘ead now, and call it monoto- 
nous and artificial and so forth—but, 
oh, deep down in my heart I love it. 
While you, Mr. Kilbreth,” she -added 
qu.ckly, “you have the courage to leave 
your home, and turn your back on the 
great fortune that was lying ready for 
you—all to carry out your own ideals 
of life, and develop what you knew 
was finest in you. Oh, I hope you will 
hurry up with your work on_ the 
troubadours. I’ve read your other 
things, you know, and I think they are 
splendid.” 

To hear his own praises, the praises 
of his cherished work, on lips whose 
soft brilliance he was that instant ad- 
miring—this is a sensation calculated to 
break down the most rigid indifference 
with which a man can be provided; 











and Kilbreth, in spite of his loyalty to 
Colinette, was far from being indiffer- 
ent to the beautiful presence beside 
him. “Flattery!” he cried, dissembling 
his delight. ‘Remember, Miss Lonley, 
the rules of the game!” 

“The game,” she insisted “is to tell 
the truth, and so, I tell you, it’s years 
now since I first heard about you. At 
dinner one night at your aunt’s, the 
man next to me told me all about you, 
and I thought I would rather meet 
you than any one else in the world. 
For, you see, it was money, money all 
about me—and to hear of somebody 
that had found something in life that 
was worth more than money, and was 
willing to throw the money all away 
: yes, I don’t mind telling you, 
it struck me very much. I never for- 
got it. And then, some years later, I 
met you in London—at supper at the 
Trocadero one night, do you remem- 
ber ?” 

In spite of himself, his mind flew 
back at her words to the shadow which 
hung over her past, to the tragedy to 
which the evening in question had been 
but a precursor. Was it possible, after 
all, that what they said of her was 
true; that she had no heart, this sweet- 
voiced, winning apparition before him? 
Then a sudden little flicker of pain, 
showing through the brightness of her 
glance, disarmed his suspicion and his 
judgment. No, in the case of such 
beauty as hers, the ordinary rules of 
conduct made for plain, ordinary peo- 
ple did not apply. 

“T remember that supper-party very 
well,” he hastened to answer her. “I 
sat next to you, and we talked about 
strawberries and love at first sight.” 

She shot her brown eyes at him, and, 
in spite of his calm self-control, there 
was something in the glance which 
thrilled him curiously, in a manner for 
which his experience held no prece- 
dent. “I remember, too,” she said 
softly, and nibbled her marron. 

Kilbreth stared. Was she merely 
trying to keep her hand in, or did she 
really remember? Looking up, she 
caught his eye, fixed unbelievingly 
upon her. 
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“Ah!” she cried, in vexation. “I see 
what you are thinking. You forget 
you are merely paying the penalty for 
coming upon me in one of my hours of 
being my own poor self. If you don’t 
like me when I am myself, then sure- 
ly escape is always open to you.” 

“But I am flattered, delighted,” he 
hastened to reassure her, as he helped 
himself from the box she offered, “and 
in proof, I beg you—please, please go 
on being yourself.” 

She sat up, suddenly very straight 
under her white parasol. “I might,” 
she said, “I might go on till sunset— 
oh, there are heaps more things to tell 
you, I assure you. I might tell you 
what I found in the river last night. 
I might tell you tHe true story of that 
affair with Colin the other day, that 
I mentioned at table last evening. Sup- 
pose I did, now!” 

For some curious reason, more in- 
sistent than logical, this affair of the 
token found in the Pique, last night so 
profoundly uninteresting, had suddenly 
become of a living, an immense sig- 
nificance. “Tell me,” he said quickly, 
“you found a little carved heart of 
wood, didn’t you? Show it to me.” 

She arched her eyebrows at him. 
“How did you know?” she cried, in 
surprise; then with a sudden thought: 
“Ah, the prince told you, of course. 
What gossips men are, to be sure! 
Very well; you'll have no more to tell 
him than he had to tell you. It was a 
love-token from my friend Colin. I 
wear it around my neck on a gold 
chain—see!” And she touched the airy 
folds of embroidered muslin which hid 


her beautiful bosom, and the _half- 
seen shimmer of a_ slender golden 
thread. ‘“‘And nobody,” she finished, 


‘shall ever see it again but just Colin 
himself.” 

Hardly realizing his own sensations, 
which through this rather amazing in- 
terview became constantly more and 
more bewildering, Kilbreth shrugged 
his shoulders, with a sigh. The heart 
that she wore above her own was, of 
course, that which he himself had set 
afloat to find Eucien’s fate for him. Of 
course it was Lucien’s—by all the rules 
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of the game, the field belonged to his 
friend. And yet . . . with his 
eyes filled with the grace before him, 
he sighed again. Then in sudden im- 
patience at his own weakness: 

“Tell me,” he said, “what of this 
story about Colin, that you hint at so 
darkly? That’s not a secret, I am 
sure!” 

“Ah, but it is!” she cried, while the 
laughter rippled over her face like the 
summer wind over a rose garden. “And 
on that account,” she added, leaning to- 
ward him with her little, confidential 
air which he found so near to irre- 
sistible, “I have a great mind to tell 
you all about it. You will not tell 
anybody, even the prince—you will not 
be shocked, you promise me?” 

“T promise,” answered Kilbreth sol- 
emnly ; “yes, I promise that I will never 
tell; and as to being shocked——” 

She leaned toward him again, un- 
der the falling laces of her parasol. 
“Listen,” she said, “I told the truth, 
but not the whole truth, you see, at 
table last night. For the other day, 
when I was here on the mountain and 
found your little shepherdess weeping, 
as I told you, for fear that Colin had 
taken the wrong path, and had passed 
her by . I told you all about 
that, you know.” 

“Yes,” breathed Kilbreth, leaning 
toward her in a curious tensity of in- 
terest, though what was coming he 
could scarcely fathom; “yes, you stayed 
to speak to her; you found her as 
charming as I did.” 

“IT did more than: that,” she ‘cried, 
“for when I found out that what 
troubled her was, that she dared not 
leave her sheep to follow him—then I 
offered, you see, to take her place for 
a moment, and watch her little flock.” 





Kilbreth stared. “What!” he said. 
“You don’t mean to tell me_ that 
you : 

She interrupted him with the music 
of her laughter. “Now,” she cried, 


“you are beginning to be shocked, and 
you know that is against the rules of 
the game. But I warn you, that is 
not the worst. For, you tee, I had had 
a trying day. Callers all the morn- 


ing, and being polite to people that I 
loathed, simply loathed. Then déjeuner 
at the duquesa’s, and roulette after, 
which bores me to extinction. Then 
the milliner’s, then a party at the 
Chaumiére, with the little comtesse 
making remarks about America and 
redskins all the time. So at last when 
I managed to escape, I was desperate, 
I wasn’t responsible. I suppose you 
will tell me it’s very unsafe for me to 
come up the mountain alone—very 
well, that’s why I do it. And the rea- 
son why, the other day, that I did 
something that’s going to shock you 
dreadfully, when you hear about it.” 

“IT am listening, Miss Lonley,” re- 
marked Kilbreth patiently. 

She hesitated a moment. “I don’t 
know why I am telling you all this 
nonsense,” she said, “but as I have be- 
gun, I must tell you the rest, I sup- 
pose. You see, when she had gone, 
I sat there singing the little song that 
I had heard her sing to her sheep to 
keep them from wandering—a pretty 
little song. Then, just to play the part 
as completely as I could, I took off my 
hat and folded my white chiffon veil 
as nearly like her coif as I could man- 
age. Then I took up her distaff from 
the ground where she had thrown it. 
And then——” 

“And then, Miss Lonley?” In an 
excitement whose cause he himself 
hardly realized, .Kilbreth leaned to- 
ward her, and his voice sounded curi- 
ously strained in his own ears as he 
repeated his question. “And then?” 

She met his eyes, and her own were 
full of a girlish laughter. ‘“‘And then, 
Mr. Kilbreth, somebody came! You 
see, they were evidently wandering in 
circles in the forest, like Helena and 
Demetrius, poor things! Colinette 
had run off to search for Colin, and 
Colin had come to the sheep-fold to 
find his Colinette. I heard him leap 
the wall, I heard the rustling of the 
willow branches. I ought to have 
turned and spoken, I ought to have run 
away—oh, ves, I know! But, you see, 
I was in one of my reckless moods— 
and it seemed too delicious to be sit- 
ting there among my sheep, waiting 
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for Colin, a shepherdess in Arcady. 
So, don't be shocked! I sat quite still 
and kept on with my song—and then, 
Mr. Kilbreth, I heard his voice an- 
swering.” 

Kilbreth stared at her in_ silence, 
while his two days’ dream, cherished 
in the secret places of his heart, re- 
adjusted itself with a bewildering con- 
fusion. “He answered your song?” 
he responded slowly. 

She nodded. “Yes, just like Richard 
and Blondel, you see. They were 
pretty little words he sang, about the 
nightingale : 





‘ 


‘‘S'il chante, qu’il chante, 
Il ne chante pas pour moi,’ 


and then’—she paused again, laugh- 
ing. 

“And then? Miss Lonley,” affirmed 
Kilbreth, with an aggrieved air and 
a curiously troubled look in his eyes 
—‘“‘since the truth is the fashion, al- 
low me to tell you, you have a very 
aggravating way of telling a story!” 

“Ah,” she pleaded, “wait a moment 
—for, you see, J waited. I assure you, 
I realized how wildly, how imprudent- 
ly I was acting. But, do you know,” 
she added, with a sudden disarming 
earnestness, “it seemed to me, I had 
no choice in the matter. Whether it 
was the sense of adventure, or some- 
thing in his voice that touched me 

I know, it seems absurd to say 
it of some wild little savage of these 
Gascon mountains—but there was 
something in his voice that touched me 
very strangely. I am not a senti- 
nental person, you see—I have the 
reputation, as you probably know, of 
being as hard as nails. Whether his 
voice was very sweet or not I cannot 
tell you—but it seemed so real, so 
manly, so sincere. It seemed to sing 
straight to me, to the real Bettina that 
lies hidden somewhere far down, un- 
der all my scheming worldliness. And 
in that instant that I sat there waiting, 
it seemed to me that whoever stood be- 
hind me there in the laurels was the 
person that I had been waiting for all 
my life, and who had come to me at 
last.” 


She sat silent, her chin sunk upon 
her long, white hand. All about them 
the leaves and the stream blended their 
inarticulate harmony. Somewhere in 
the willow branches an unseen linnet 
uttered its melodious piping, and the 
breeze from the valley below came, 
burdened with the faint, far-off tolling 
of some slow-tongued bell. Until this 
moment, perhaps, Kilbreth had _ not 
known how completely his imagination 
had been possessed by that half-seen 
vision, that sweet-singing voice of his 
unknown charmer—nor how far, per- 
haps, quite unconsciously to himself, 
he had this morning been won upon 
by the cordial simplicity and the beau- 
ty of Miss Lonley herself. The two 
impressions, uniting vaguely in his 
mind, filled him with the sense of an 
exquisite mystery, of a new delight 
poignant almost to pain. He tried to 
control his voice to tones of gay un- 
concern as he broke in upon her rev- 
erie. 

“And then,’ he asked tentatively, 
“you answered him?” 

She turned startled eyes upon him. 
“How did you know?” she cried, with 
quick suspicion; then, laughing to her- 


self: “Of course,’ she said, “it was 
not very hard to guess. Yes, I sang 
back the next two lines, as well as I 


knew them: 


“Tl chante pour ma mie, 
Qui est prés de moi!’ 


Yes, he was near me. I could hear 
his breath come and go as he stood 
among the branches behind me. But 
I wasn’t frightened—no, not one scrap. 
And the event proved I was in the 
right of it.” 

“And then?” asked Kilbreth eager- 
ly, like a child asking for the last 
chapter of a story which he already 
knows by heart. 

She turned her large eyes on him. 
“He went away,” she said. “Yes, I 
heard him turn, and his steps crackling 
over the twigs, and losing themselves 
in the grass. He saw, I suppose, that 
I was a fraud, trying to pass myself 
off as a real denizen of Arcady. Ah, 
Mr. Kilbreth,’ she broke off, with a 
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sigh, “I see quite well, Arcady is not 
for us. Your Colinette now—you will 
never see her again, and if you did, 
you would be disappointed in her— 
isn’t that so?” 

In a curious confusion of mingled 
sensation, Kilbreth smiled at_ her. 
“No,” he said, “you are quite wrong, 
Miss Lonley. For, you see, I have 
seen my Colinette again, and as for 
being disappointed in her—I assure 
you, she is a thousand times lovelier 
than my most lovely hopes.” 

“Ah!” she was silent for a moment, 
then turned toward him with a laugh 
of very determined gaicty. “How 
charming,” she said. “Then it is true 
what the prince told us, you are really 
in love! Come, I have given you my 
confidence, you must give me yours 
in return. Are you really in love with 
Colinette, Mr. Kilbreth?” 

For a moment he sat silent. His 
senses were filled with the sweetness 
of her voice, the brightness of her 
smiling eyes, the fragrance of her pres- 
ence. The pink dimple in her cheek 
came and went, as a little strand of 
golden hair fluttered across it; she put 
up her hand to push it back, and her 
glance met his—a glance that filled him 
with vague delight, and a strange, 
numb, helpless longing. The ideal 
which in all his wandering. beauty- 
seeking life he had held up before him 
as a steadfast goal—and the glimmer 
of white and gold, the half-heard mel- 
ody, which, as the prince had said, 
formed all that men need know of 
womanhood for his own undoing—all 
this he saw in the slender, delicately 
colored shape before him, smiling at 
him from under the white parasol. 
And in a kind of dispassionate won- 
der at himself, he remembered the 
pledges which he had given, first in 
jest and later in such bitter, amazing 
earnest, to Lucien and to Mrs. Lonley. 

He took in his breath, and spoke 
very slowly and carefully. “Yes,” he 
said, “you are-right, I am afraid. Yes, 
I believe I cannot doubt it, I am really 
in love with her, Miss Lonley!” 

“Ah,” she returned, “how very de- 
lightful. I am sure I wish you all the 





Come, the 
sun is very high; I am sure it must 
be time for the second breakfast. Will 
you have the goodness, I wonder, to 
escort me to the funiculaire?” 


good luck in the world. 


Fin 

Déjeuner at the chateau, served by 
the useful La Fléche, was eaten and 
done with, and Kilbreth, alone in the 
garden, watched the flying prismatic 
spray of the waterfall, and smoked a 
solitary cigarette. ‘The more he medi- 
tated the more hopeless did the situa- 
tion become—turn and twist as he 
might, he could find no escape from 
the net which (from the mere thread 
of an idle pleasantry) he had woven, 
like the Lady of Shalott, for his own 
entangling. 

Every five minutes, or, perhaps, 
every three minutes, he pulled out his 
watch and regarded the time; for at 
five o’clock he and Lucien. were to 
meet the Lonleys at the Casino for tea. 
The time, he found, went with amazing 
slowness. Even though, as he very 
fully realized, five o’clock would bring 
him not to Bettina of the mountain- 
side, but to Miss Lonley of the Villa 
Quinconces—a professional beauty of 
international reputation, the heiress of 
a prodigious number of millions, and, 
moreover, in all human calculation, 
the affianced wife of his friend, Lucien 
des Ursins. 

“Tf I had known,” he said to himself, 
in accents of vicfous self-reproach— 
“if I had only known!” Then, with a 
pang of returning sanity, he laughed 
at his Own presumptuous fatuity. Even 
if he had known that he was to be 
drawn into the fatal circle of those 
beautiful brown eyes, in whose shining 
so many other poor moths had already 
scorched and lost themselves—even so, 
what, then? Even if there were no 
princely suitor in the affair, what like- 
lihood was there that a poor wandering 
student and penniless exile might dare 
to hope that he should ever wear upon 
his breast such a star as Bettina Lon- 
ley! 

One thing was certain, he must re- 
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turn no more to those dangerous paths 
on the Mountain of the Well of Love. 
Colinette must remain for him, what, 
indeed, she had been from the _ be- 
ginning—an exquisite memory, a fleet- 
ing vision of beauty which, by all laws 
of practical life, could never be real- 
ized for him. No, the doors of Ar- 
cady had closed on him; and by all 
dictates of honor and prudence he must 
remain stoically outside forever. 

No, he must never climb that moun- 
tain again. Even though—— 

Yes, it was undoubtedly awkward. 
For that chansonette about the night- 
ingale, of so peculiar an interest and 
so undoubted an authenticity—he must 
verify it, and complete it, if possible, 
for his, article on ‘Troubadour-Sur- 
vivals of which he had spoken to Miss 
Lonley. Those simple peasants of the 
Mountain of the Well of Love—he 
must see them again, question them, 
take down their song at first hand from 
their lips. As a conscientious student 
of early romance literature, he could 
not sacrifice such an opportunity. 

As for Bettina, she would never be 
there again. Of all unlikely things, 
nothing was more unlikely than that! 
But, then; in case that the improbable 
came to pass, and she _ should re- 
turn 

Then how imprudent, how reckless, 
for her to wander “seulette” (as the 
pastorals would put it) in those lonely 
Pyrenean forests! Tales came back to 
him of the brigands who are said still 
to haunt these rugged hills of the 
Spanish frontier. Of her careless in- 
difference to danger, her own story of 
Colin had certainly given him sufficient 
warrant. Surely, it would not be the 
part of a gentleman thus to abandon 
her to her own mad devices. No, just 
once he must return, to watch over her 
from a distance, perhaps to warn her. 

In all events, he was bound by his 
agreement with’ Lucien, in letter and 
in spirit. That being settled, how 
foolish for him to fear any danger! 

“Come, my brave!” cried the prince’s 
voice behind him, “it is half-past four, 
time to set out for the Casino.” 

Kilbreth jumped to his feet. “I am 





ready,” he answered quickly, though it 
seemed to him that his effort to make 
his voice quite natural had resulted in 
a curiously strained and self-conscious 
tone. “I am coming; let me get my 
hat,” he added, as he moved toward 
the stairs. 

Des Ursins detained him. “Wait a 
moment, my friend. Did you—did you 
speak to Mrs. Lonley, this morning, as 
you said?” 

Kilbreth nodded, meeting his friend’s 
eyes with a sudden resoltite frankness. 
“T told her,” he replied, with laborious 
exactness, ‘of your wish to make your 
court to mademoiselle her daughter. 
And she sent you back, from her part 
and that of monsieur the colonel, all 
the amiable things in the world, and 
her assurance of the pleasure which 
your visits will give at the Villa des 
Quinconces !” 

With an affectionate gesture, the 
prince smote his friend’s shoulder as 
they walked up the dark stone stair- 
case together. “Old match-maker!’ 
he said, with a certain thread of seri- 
ousness in his laughter. ‘For all your 
friendship I give you my thanks—and 
some day, perhaps, those of Madame 
the Princesse des Ursins.” ; 

“T hope so,” returned Kilbreth, with 
an earnestness which he tried to make 
sincere; “I hope so, indeed.” 

They had reached the height of the 
stairway, and between the gray, moss- 
grown statues which guarded its top- 
most step, the master of the chateau 
paused for one instant to regard the 
green garden beneath, with its bright 
hollyhocks and convolvulus, its leaping 
cascades and misty, overhanging rain- 
bow. 

“Tt is good-by to you now, little 
first love,” said Lucien, with a laugh 
that was half a sigh, “good-by, Un- 
dine !” 





XI, 

The brief season in which this re- 
mote mountain valley wakes to a re- 
flection of the outer world’s glittering 
life, drew slowly to its close. By all 
odds, it was agreed on every hand, 
this present August had been the most 
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brilliant that had ever been seen in 
Luchon; and it was likewise agreed by 
those whose opinions were of value, 
that to the success of the summer no 
one had contributed more, or, perhaps, 
as much, as the open-handed chatelaine 
of.Villa des Quinconces and her beau- 
tiful daughter. Balls at the Casino, 
dinners at the celebrated (and fabu- 
lously expensive) Arnative’s, automo- 
bile picnics, concerts with artists spe- 
cially imported from Paris and from 
Madrid—no sooner had Mrs. Lonley 
concluded one round of entertainments 
than she began on a dozen more. And 
the duchesses, the marquises, and the 
minor royalties whom she was 
lighted to honor, were’ graciously 
pleased to eat her dinners and to dance 
to the music which she provided. 

Hence, it was plain to every one 
that her summer’s campaign at Lu- 
chon had been a vast success; especial- 
ly as, according to common report and 
the plain evidence of every one’s eye- 
sight, the Prince des Ursins was about 
to lay his ancient coronet and his ex- 
tremely desirable name at the feet of 
mademoiselle. 

“For it is all very’ well,” observed 
the little Comtesse de Longvilliers to 
her friend-the Duquesa da Ximenes, 
one afternoon in late August, as they 
were both enjoying the hospitality of 
their American friend at the gay little 
restaurant of Arnative’s—“it’s all very 
well, my faith! to admit the fact of 
this sacred republic of ours, but what 
would you? A title is a title! And 
though this little redskin is herself a 
citizen of the forest republic of the 
West, still, she seems ready to trade 
her millions for the coronet of a 
princesse.” 

“And why not?” demanded the du- 
quesa; “your republics, my friend, 
come and go, like your millions. But 
a go rd title, like a 206 yal pair of shoes, 
lasts forever. And to be Princesse des 
Ursins—even to us other Spaniards, 
that is already something.” And, with 
a sigh of contentment (for her own 
title went back to Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic) she turned toward the little open- 
air stage with its troubadour singers, 


de- 


and industriously absorbed the sorbet 
of Kitimmel which was her idea of af- 
ternoon tea. 

The hostess, with her handsome hus- 
band beside her, smiled upon her 
guests. Colonel Lonley, in a glistening 
Panama hat and fresh, white spats, 
sipped his brandy-and-soda and dis- 
played the innocuous regularity of his 
profile to the admiring sidewalk. As 
for his wife—with a marquis to hold 
her parasol and a prince as her pros- 
pective son-in-law bending in gallant 
attention to her daughter’s conversa- 
tion—Mrs. Lonley might be said to be 
on the pinnacle of worldly success and 
pious maternal joy. And from the 
marquis’ conversation, her eye went 
back to her daughter, fair, sumptuous, 
with her white arms showing through 
the lace sleeves of her gown; and Lu- 
cien des Ursins beside her, his tall 
figure admirably set off by his black 
and scarlet uniform of the Cuirassiers, 
with his glistening sword and _ the 
stripes of silver lace upon his arm. He 
had been to an official breakfast at 
Toulouse that morning, and still wore 
his full-dress uniform. 

“Bettina, darling,’ observed Mrs. 
Lonley, ‘“‘move your head just the least 
bit in the world, so that I can see the 
singers. So picturesque, aren’t they? 
There, thanks so much, chérie! This 
is the kind of thing that we don’t get 
in America, you monsieur, and 
for my part I feel that I mustn’t miss 
a bit of it. I’m not like your friend 
Mr. Kilbreth, you see, prince. He is 
so superior and indifferent, he refuses 
to honor our little Luchon entertain- 
ments any more. Let me see, it’s a 
whole week, isn’t it, Bettina, since we 
saw Mr. Kilbreth last?” 

The young lady addressed bowed her 
head in languid acquiescence. She was 
looking particularly handsome this af- 
ternoon, a little paler, perhaps, than 
her wont, but very stately and com- 
posed under the assault of eyes and 
lorgnons which, as usual, made a tar- 
get of her beauty from every table on 
the sidewalk. 

“Ah, Evan!” 
with a smile. 


see, 


observed the prince, 
“He has grown tired of 
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our poor Luchon, you see, long ago. 
It is only by force, I assure you, that 
La Fléche and I have contrived to 
keep him with us these last few weeks. 
And even so, we never see anything 
of him, I assure you. Morning, noon, 
and night he is at his desk, or else 
wandering on the mountains, studying 
the peasants and their chansonettes.” 

“Just like Bettina,’ cried Mrs. Lon- 
ley fondly; “she has such a passion for 
long mountain walks, too, that I can 
hardly force her to put on civilized 
clothing, occasionally, and come to te 
with me.” 

“Then the paths of our two wan- 
derers,” returned the prince, “should 
by all mathematical laws occasionally 
cross each other. Tell me, mademoi- 
selle, have you ever come across our 
misanthropic friend, in these rambles 
of yours?” 

Miss Lonley sipped her tea, and laid 
down her cup with great precision, be- 
fore she answered: 

“You forget, monsieur, what you 
yourself told me, the first evening of 
our meeting. Mr. Kilbreth’s time on 
the mountainside is fully occupied—his 
adorable Colinette, you know, of whom 
he is always talking.” 

The prince smiled. 
nette——” 

His handsome face was, for the mo- 
ment, overcast with a sudden perplexi- 
ty. “I wonder, now——” he murmured 
beneath his breath; then, smiling again: 
“And you, mademoiselle, you see your 
Colin, is it not so?” 

She flushed faintly, a pale rose added 
suddenly to her white-and-golden col- 


“Ah, yes, Coli- 


oring. “Ah, yes,” she replied indiffer- 
ently, “I have caught a glimpse of 
Colin, once or twice, I own. But I 


am afraid, if I am asked to speak the 
truth, that he does not impress one as 
being a devotee of Pears’ Soap?” 
“Ah, poor little désillusionée,”’ cried 
the prince, shaking his head in sympa- 
thy. And then, as the singers on the 
platform began another roundelay, he 
leaned toward them in sudden interest. 
They were swarthy, gaily spangled 
creatures, a soprano and a barytone, 
whose voices blended together in a rude 


seductive harmony. “Do you recog- 
nize it, mademoiselle, the air that they 
are singing?” asked the prince, with 
a suddenly quickened interest. 

She tilted her chiffon sunshade, so 
that for the moment he saw nothing of 
her face but her erect little chin, with 
its dimple and its curving line of 
throat. “No, monsieur,” she retorted, 
with some abruptness. 

“But, mademoiselle,” insisted the 
prince, “have you so soon forgotten— 
the little song that you heard on the 
Mountain of the Well of Love one day 
last month—the same day, in fact, that 
I had the pleasure of meeting you? 
And my friend Evan—what a pity he 
could not come with me to-day! For 
he also, you remember, heard the same 
chansonette, and was so enchanted with 
Ts ig 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Miss Lonley, “I 
do remember, I believe, now that you 
speak of it. Some nonsense about 
hearing it sung by this shepherdess 
that he admires so much, I believe.” 

“That’s it,” cried Des Ursins, with 
a nod of acquiescence, “you see, he 
came upon her sitting in her pasture 
above the ancient sheep-fold, half-hid- 
den by the laurel branches—all but a 
glimmer of her white dress and her 
golden hair, he said. She sang her lit- 
tle song, he sang the verse back again 
—and she, I believe, replied to his 
song, all in the true romantic style. 
But then, I regret to ‘say, my friend 
Evan lost his courage, and ran away.” 

Upon the little green-twined stage, 
the guitars twanged and the 
rose in wild, sweet refrain: 


voices 


“Tl chante pour ma mie, 
Qui est prés de moi!” 


Miss Lonley moved the intervening 
ruffles of her parasol. “Then you mean 
to tell me,” she inquired, with a care- 
less laugh, “that that is all that Mr. 
Kilbreth means when he talks of his 
beloved Colinette—the glimmer of her 
hair, and her voice answering his in 
that little song?” 

“All, mademoiselle, I declare it to 
you!” retorted the prince, with a ges- 
ture of deprecating assurance, “but 
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when you come to reflect upon the 
matter, was that not enough? For our 
friend Evan, for all his cold Anglo- 
Saxon blood and his misanthropic 
ways, is a true romanticist. And, more- 
over,” added Lucien, drawing upon his 
imagination for the better defense of 
his friend, “her hair, he told me, shone 
like the nimbus of some saint, and her 
voice was like the voice of the sirens, 
which draws a man’s heart from his 
body.” 
“Ah!” said Miss Lonley. 


XII. 


By the side of the clear-flowing riv- 
ulet of mountain water, Kilbreth sat 
throwing pebbles down the hillside, and 
pretending to himself that he was very 
earnestly occupied indeed. 

On his knee lay a note-book, from 
his hand a fountain pen oozed its slow, 
black stream upon the green turf. On 
the page before him were transcribed 
two or three fragmentary rimes, which 
he had taken down from the lips of an 
ancient wood-gatherer on the uplands, 
earlier in the day. Very prosaic the 
verses were, very ugly. They showed, 
however, a distinct Provencal influ- 
ence. Yes, undoubtedly Kilbreth was 
very hard at work indeed. 

“You idiot!” he said to himself, with 
a curious savagery of accent. ‘She’s 
not coming, of course she’s not com- 
ing!” And though it might have been 
supposed that these words, on the lips 
of so earnest a student, referred to the 
little peasant woman from whom, and 
from whom alone, he could learn the 
remaining verses of that highly inter- 
esting chanson about the nightingale 
on the bridge at Lourdes—still, curi- 
ous to relate, it was not up toward the 
pasture that his eyes were so frequent- 
ly turned, but down toward the path 
between the laurel-trees, which led up 
the hill from the Chaumiére. 

It was nearly a week, indeed, since 
his eyes, turned down that path, had 
been rewarded by the sight of an ap- 
proaching figure. What a picture she 
had made, with the green leaves all 
about her, and the sunlight on her 


golden hair. He would not have be- 
lieved that a. year could be so long as 
this last week had been. 


Perhaps, after all, it was merely 
churlishness on his part, so steadily to 
refuse to accompany Lucien to the 


Villa des Quinconces. Now, if he had 
gone yesterday to the five-o’clock at 
Arnative’s, or if he had accepted Mrs. 
Lonley’s invitation to breakfast to-day 
18 No, it was safer and more dig- 
nified, it was best for all concerned, 
that he should keep away. Their little 
encounters on the mountainside, where 
he came in pursuit of his legitimate 
work—they were so _ occasional, so 
purely accidental, that not even his own 
conscience ought to find any excuse 
for reproaching him. In word and in 
act, if not in the uncontrollable depths 
of his spirit, he had been true to his 
friend. For to warm himself now and 
then in the sunshine of her eyes, to 
listen to the delightful music of her 
laughter—what disloyalty or what re- 
sulting harm could there be in that, 
except, of course, for himself? And if 
there was a penalty for him to pay af- 
terward—very well, some things were 
worth paving for. 

After all, what difference did they 
make, these pledges and engagements 
with Lucien, of which in his own se- 
cret conscience he made so much? 
Even if he were not bound by every 
tie of honor to help on the match be- 
tween his friend and the woman of his 
secret adoration, what better chance 
vould he have of winning Bettina Lon- 
ley than he had of carrying off the 
prospective Princesse des Ursins? 

“Come,” he said to himself, as he 
viciously assaulted the wunoffending 
brook with a shower of stray pebbles, 
“come, let us be practical! Now, sup- 
pose the way were clear for you to 
lay your precious self and your munifi- 
cent two thousand dollars a year at her 
feet—what alternative should you be 
proposing to her? Is it your idea that 
she should share your life, and go back 
to turning her dresses, and riding in 
third-class carriages, and walking in 
the rain to save cab-fare—this young 
lady who goes out for an afternoon’s 
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shopping, looking for pink pearls; and 
who thinks nothing of losing the 
amount of your whole year’s income, 
in one single evening, at the table of 
the little automobiles? You would ask 
her to leave the life which, according 
to her own admission, she delights in 
—you would ask her, for your paltry 
sake, to go back to a way of living 
which she shudders even to remember? 
Oh, rare love! oh, sweet unselfish- 
ness!” Like a suddenly infuriate Nar- 
cissus, he shook his fist at the flickering 
image which the unoffending water 
sent up to him. 

“And now,” he pursued, “let us look 
at the alternative: for me to enter her 
life, to live as a pensioner on her step- 
mother’s millions! That’s all very well 
for Lucien—he has a name and a glit- 
tering title to offer in exchange, as a 
fair business deal. 3esides, it’s the 
métier of a European noble, to live on 
his wife’s money! ’Tis a custom hal- 
lowed by time, ’tis a necessity for 
keeping alive the beloved institution of 
an aristocracy. But for an American 
—no, for us it is too recently invented 
a profession to sit upon us gracefully; 
and so kept alive, we are no better than 
dead. There is Colonel Lonley, now 
—I see myself at sixty, moribund, gen- 
teel, with a stomach and a gold eye- 
glass, a Colonel Lonley!” In sudden 
recollection, rather vividly illuminating, 
he remembered a certain conversation 
some weeks ago, which he had had 
with Mrs. Lonley in the Pare des 
Quinconces. “Colonel Lonley, pshaw !” 
the lady had cried, in reply to a hinted 
remark of his own. “What on earth 
does it matter what the _ colonel 
thinks ?” 

And in a curiously vivid vision he 
beheld the beloved head of Bettina, a 
little sunken and florid, perhaps, and 
vith whitened hair, tossed suddenly in 
the air with a gesture of contemptu- 
indifference. “Evan? Nonsense; 
what does it matter what Evan thinks ?” 
Probably, indeed, she would not be 
guilty of the vulgarity of saying it; 
but she would think it, and nobody 
could blame her, he himself least of 
all. 


ous 


He winced painfully. As a matter 
of fact, and in spite of his most ear- 
nest and conscientious efforts, he was 
very profoundly miserable. Never, in 
all his easy-going, man-of-the-world 
life had he wanted anything as he 
wanted now to be near Bettina—to 
watch the changing glory of her face, 
to listen to her voice, to breathe “that 
delicate air and flowery sigh of her.” 

“Bettina,” he said to himself aloud, 
and his pulses quivered, Every fiber 
of him hungered for her presence. His 
human need of her was so sharp, so 
unreasonable, so overwhelming, that he 
had to clench his hands in the flower- 
spangled turf on which he sat, to keep 
himself from springing up and seeking 
her wherever she happened to be; and 
telling her outright of his love, claim- 
ing her as his own. 

Yes, if it were not for his pledges 
to Lucien, ‘he had reached that point 
when he would willingly write in hum- 
ble supplication to the haughty old 
aunt whose capricious affection had 
made his boyhood miserable; whose 
overbearing tyranny had driven him 
later from his home. However, per- 
haps luckily for his personal dignity, 
there was always Lucien! From the 
possible danger of finding himself an- 
other Colonel Lonley, a kind of mascu- 
line Danaé trying to preserve his dig- 
nity under the golden shower; from 
the possibility, more imminent, of see- 
ing his begging letter returned un- 
opened by the inflexible, suspicious old 
millionairess back there in New York 
—from these two painful dilemmas in 
which he might have found himself, 
he was always saved by the fact that he 
was, in the eyes of two persons very 
intimately concerned in the matter, the 
official intermediary in the forthcoming 
Lonley-Des Ursins marriage. 

And, after all, as he told himself in 
a sudden sardggic awakening, he need 
not worry. He was doubly, triply safe 
in the fact of Miss Lonley’s utter in- 
difference toward himself. Because 
she had occasionally allowed him to in- 
terrupt her solitary ramble on the 
mountainside, because she had smiled 
at him with those beautiful brown eyes 
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of hers, was that any reason that he 
should beat his silly brain to pieces, 
with the bemoaning of adverse 
chances, with the calculation of ways 
and means? 

No, Bettina cared nothing for him; 
his reproaches of himself for disloy- 
alty to Lucien were quite needless and 
thrown away. And thanks to his own 
astute management, she could have no 
guess of his weakness in her regard. 
She fancied his heart engaged with 
some impossibly bewitching young 
peasant girl—with the mythical Coli- 
nette of whom, in their brief talks to- 
gether, he had often discoursed to her 
in carefully guarded, passionate pe- 
riods. The game, which was so safe 
and which yet allowed him the delight 
of almost—not quite—opening his 
heart to her, had been inexpressibly 
delicious while it lasted. 

Now, however, in the growing im- 
periousness of his own sensations, he 
recognized its danger. In two days, 
thank Heaven! Lucien’s permission 
would come to an end. Then Kilbreth 
would carry out to the last particular 
the bargain which he had made with 
his friend; he would convey to Mrs. 
Lonley the prince’s formal demand for 
her daughter’s hand. 

Then, please Heaven, he could go 
away. And never, never, with his own 
good will, would he look again upon 
that consuming beauty. 

Unless—unless, of course—— 

With an exclamation of disgust at 
his own weakness, he lit a cigarette 
and rose hastily to his feet. 


XITI. 

“T hope,” said a sweet voice behind 
him, “that I am not driving you 
away ?” 

He started, turned, made the best 
bow possible under thgecircumstances. 
Bettina, dressed in white, as always, 
was standing near him, smiling at him 
like Daphne from among the laurel 
branches. 

“Indeed,” he returned fervently, 
“you are my excuse for staying—if I 
may be allowed to stay!” 


She sank upon the fresh green turf 
beside the springing water, and fanned 
herself with the large flowered gar- 
den-hat which she carried in her hand. 
Her face was flushed, her hair clung 
in damp little rings against her fore- 
head and the creamy softness of her 
neck; and in her brown eyes, as she 
turned them upon the unfortunate 
young man beside her, there lay a 
new softness; a dewy, melting sweet- 
ness—which was, after all, probably 
no more than the result of her momen- 
tary fatigue, but which set his heart 
beating in a strangely perplexed de- 
light. 

“IT have not seen you,” 
suddenly, “for a long time.” 

“No,” he responded, averting his 
eves, and speaking with an abruptness 
which was his only resort from a for- 
bidden weakness, “I have been ex- 
tremely busy, you see!” 

“Ah,” she returned, “of course, if 
you have no time to come and see your 
friends——” 

There was silence between them; 
and again, as a moment before in his 
solitude, Evan clutched his hands in 
the grass and wild harebells among 
which he sat. 

“Hark!” said Bettina suddenly, rais- 
ing her white hand. Kilbreth turned 
and listened. 

“T should say,’”’ he answered in care- 
ful syllables, “that it was the pipes of 
that young soatherd—Colin we called 
him—that I met here on the mountain, 
the first day of my coming here to 
Luchon!” 

“Ah,” observed Miss Lonley, “then 
perhaps Colinette is with him. That 
will make you happy, won't it, Mr. 
Kilbreth?” And she glanced at him 
from under her long lashes, with a 
smile. 

“H’m,” returned 
know——”’ 

“You don’t know? 
tonishment. 

“T don’t know,” he retorted, “why it 
should make me happy to see her with 
Colin! It seems to me, in fact, that 
the more I adore her, the more des- 
perately uncomfortable, under the cir- 


she said 


Kilbreth; “I don’t 


” she cried in as- 
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cumstances, the sight of her must make 
me !” 

“Ah,” she said, “then you do love 
her, this Colinette of yours?” 

He looked at her; and, in spite of 
himself, his glance rested like a caress 
on the long, white-clad lines of her 
supple figure, the glowing rose of her 
face, the lustrous, questioning bright- 
ness of her eyes. 

“Isn't it ridiculous of me?” he said; 
“for you see, in all honor and equity, 
she belongs to somebody else. And 
ven if there weren't this Somebody 
e in the case, it’s dollars to francs 
hat she would never look at me! For 
in Arcady, I fancy, one must 
something more substantial than 
offer to the lady of 
choice. And even this latter quality, 
in which (and in which alone) I am 
so wealthy, is, as I take it, rather a 
hindrance than a help in the business. 
For the essential effect of love, as I 
find it, is to deprive you, in the be- 
loved one’s presence, of all the quali- 
fications with which you might hope 
to win the love you want so badly! 
However’—with a vicious accuracy of 
aim he decapitated a marigold with 
one of the pebbles from the brook- 
side—‘however, I need not trouble 


lave 
love to 


one’s 


myself. I have not the constitution, 
you see, of the grand criminal. Petty 
larceny, now and then, of a_ smile 
or a stray glance—that’s all I have 


courage for! So now I’m making up 
my mind, you see, to run away from 
temptation altogether. That’s the best 
plan, don’t you think so?” 

She smiled at him, a vague and 
enigmatical smile, as she played with 
the laces of her dress and an odd little 
ornament on a slender gold chain that 


hung round her neck. “I am _ think- 
ing,’ she said softly, “of Colinette. 
She needs some one to think of her, 
poor girl. It seems to me that you 


don’t waste many thoughts on her side 
of the question, Mr. Kilbreth!” 
Kilbreth stared at her. Vanity or 
stupidity, which was the more unlikely 
medium with which to interpret her 
words? The long gold chain, twisting 
in her hands, swung toward him; and 


for the moment surprise drove doubt 
and perplexity from his brain. 

“Why, see,” he exclaimed, “what 
you are wearing, Miss Lonley! One 
of the little hearts that I carved my- 
self, and threw into the Pique—oh, 
such a long time ago! One for my- 
self, and one for Lucien des Ursins— 
was it not amazing that you should 
find it?” 

es 
zing—— 

“But I remember now,” he went on 
slowly; “you told me, some time ago, 
of your finding a trifle of the sort.” 
He smiled. “From Colin, I think you 





she returned; 


” 


“very ama- 


said ?” 

For a moment there was silence, 
while from behind the wall of dark 
holly and pale, overhanging willow 
came the patter of tiny hoofs on the 


soft grass, and the sudden plaintive 
bleating of a sheep. Bettina turned 
toward him, her tone a trifle unsteady. 

“From Colin, yes,” she said, and 
laughed. “Look, he has cut his initial 
there himself!” 

He examined the roughly carved 
pendant which she held out for his 
inspection; and in the sudden weighty 
significance which, at crucial moments, 
is often attached to the most childish 
trifles, the initial which he saw 
scratched upon this small object as- 
sumed the sudden monumental propor- 
tions of the finger of Fate, pointing out 
the way. 

“That’s not a C,” he said, controlling 
his voice as well as he could, “though 
you shame the poor quality of my 
carving, Miss Lonley; that is an E&, 
I happen to know—because the only 
duplicate in existence is marked with 
an L, and that is no L, that’s certain. 
L, you see, stood for Lucien, and E— 


can you guess, I wonder, what that 
means ?” 
Her hand, with its delicate blue 


veins and pink, transparent nails, lay 
on the green turf, very close beside 
him—a pearl, he told himself, in a 
flight of desperate fancy, set about with 
virgin jade! What was the use of 
struggling any more?—this was the 
thought which whirled in his brain. 
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After all, if it had been intended that 
she should marry Lucien, would not 
the power which oversees such mat- 
ters have arranged that it should be 
Lucien’s token and not his own which 
should lie thus so close above her 
heart? He had done his best, but the 
responsibility was Fate’s, not his. 

“Do you know,” he said again, 
“what it stands for, that E?” 

Again she laughed; and he fancied 
that there was nervousness in her 
laughter. “Not,” she hesitated, “for— 
for Kilbreth ?” 

“My Christian name,” he hastened 
to assure her, “happens to be Evan. 
And in these pagan ceremonies, ’tis not 
the etiquette to use anything but the 
Christian name. The woodland gods, 
you see, take it as a subtle flattery! 
And in this case,” he added, his head 
swimming, “they have certainly repaid 
me royally for ‘my trifling deference 
to them!” 

She was silent; and from his mind 
all sense of the obligations of his hon- 
or, of his worldly limitations, were 
swept by the intoxication of her near- 
ness to him, the fragrance of her bodi- 
ly presence. Of itself, his hand 
stretched itself out toward that white 
hand on the grass, so close beside 
him—— 

Suddenly the willow branches parted 
on the slope above them, and two or 
three sheep stepped out upon the grassy 
hillside, closely followed by the plain- 
tive melody of pipes, and the bright- 
eyed, dingy figure of a young Gascon 
tcasant. Beside him, with one brown 
arm flung about his neck, walked a 
girl; red-bodiced, red-lipped, her sun- 
burnt hair decked with a wreath of 
the wild convolvulus. With the han- 
dle_of her distaff, she guided the steps 
of her lagging sheep; and behind them, 
their heads dipping obediently to the 
charming of the pipes, walked a herd 
of the black goats, silken-haired and 
white-horned, which graze on these 
Pyrenean slopes. 

Closely pressed against each other, 
their bright cheeks almost touching, 
the boy and girl walked with slow 
steps modulated to the thin, clear notes 


of the pipes. Faded by 


weather, 
stained by premature toil, they might 
undoubtedly be; but for this present 


moment, in the pathetically fleeting 
splendor of their youthful passion, they 
seemed the vision of an earlier world; 
the incarnation of Love itself in the 
form in which poets for two thousand 
years have loved best to sing it. 

The little shepherdess, smiling in 
quick recognition at the beautiful fig- 
ure of Miss Lonley, arrested her steps 
for an instant, as one by one her slow 
sheep leaped the brook. “Bon jour, 
m’siew et dame!” she chanted, in the 
quaint accent of her mountain province. 
And her young companion, pausing in 
his piping to duck his faded scarlet 
cap, gave them the pretty hillside greet- 
ing of Gascony. “The blessing of the 
road be upon you, m’sieu et dame!” 

The pipes resumed their monotonous 
melody, in the little querulous tune of 
the goatherd which one hears in al- 
most unvarying strain through Latin 
lands; and which may be, perhaps, the 
same air to which the nymphs of Sicily 
danced on the greensward, and Theoc- 
ritus sang the first of all the pastoral 
ditties. With the calm indifference of 
the barefooted, youth and maiden waded 
the shallow, tinkling brook, followed by 
the sharp, pattering hoofs of the obe- 
dient goats. In a moment, the thick- 
growing trees had caught the little pro- 
cession from the eyes of the two whom 
they left behind. Though still, from be- 
hind gray-leaved’ willow and _ dark, 
bristling laurel-trees, there came back to 
them the plaintive, diminishing music 
of the pipes; and the girl’s voice, raised 
suddenly in the familiar accents of her 
little song of the nightingale. Was it 
only his fancy, Kilbreth asked himself, 
that the words seemed touched with a 
new sadness, and the well-known, 
cheerful air subdued to a wistful minor 
key? 

“Car les roses sont finies, 
Et le romarin est mort——” 

Her shrill, artless accents, half-lost 
in the notes of the piping and the thou- 
sand inarticulate noises of the living 
hillside, came drifting back to them 
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like the voice of some echo singing 
among the leaves. 

“For the roses are vanished, and the 
rosemary is dead Kilbreth 
breathed half to himself, as he turned 
back to the beautiful, motionless figure 
at his side. The magic of the moment 
was dimmed; the brightness of its 
temptation curiously rubbed away. Be- 
side the free, idyllic perfection of the 
love which had just walked past them, 
his own passion seemed _ curiously 
warped and worldly, tarnished by the 
doubts and the sordid calculations 
which had pressed upon it from its 
birth, And in the wide, dark eyes 
which Bettina turned upon him, he saw 
the same thought reflected almost to 
pain. 

“They make one feel old,” sh 
breathed almost inaudibly; “they are 
so mercilessly, so flagrantly young!” 

Kilbreth did not answer, but looked 
at her. She went on with a sudden 
smile: “But I did not notice, you see, 
that the girl had any recognition for 
you! Though she knew me, as you 
saw——” 

Kilbreth stared. “Recognize me, 
that little peasant girl—why should she 
recognize me?” And the next mo- 
ment, Bettina’s quick laughter showed 
that she had caught him off his guard. 

“But Colinette of the little flock, and 
the nightingale’s song; Colinette, whose 
distaff I borrowed, and whom you have 
adored so faithfully—that was she, you 
know! And her brown eyes met his; 
and something in those eyes, laughing, 
merry, yet tender, too, showed him that 
she trod upon the outskirts of his se- 
cret. He met her‘eyes boldly, and the 
look in his own caused hers to droop. 

“No,” he said slowly, “that was not 
my Colinette 7 

For a moment they stood silent, look- 
ing out together over the motionless 
tree-tops below them. The afternoon 
sun, dropping behind the western 
range, threw the shadow of the moun- 
tain, on whose side they wandered, 
upon the lofty ramparts of rock which 
confronted them. While in the nar- 
row ribbon of valley between, the ri- 
sing vapors of the evening drew a thin 
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blue veil over the level meadows and 
the pointed black fingers of the cypress- 
trees. And far away above the valley, 
above the hills, up into the cold, blue 
spaces of the sky, the Pic du Midi 
lifted the gleaming frosts of its white, 
unchanging winter. 

“Listen!” said Kilbreth softly; and 
from far beneath them, quivering 
through the stillness of the evening 
air, came: the thin notes of the tolling 
angelus. Bettina, with a sudden wist- 
ful seriousness in her large eyes, lifted 
her white hand in the sign of the cross. 

“I don’t know,” she said, in reply to 
the unspoken question in his eyes, 
“whether it can really do us any good 
or not. But, it seems to me, we need 
all the help we can get—poor little 
helpless, calculating creatures, bound 
to the wheel of the world! That girl 
who passed by just now—she is free 
to do as she pleases! I wonder how 
it feels—nothing to lose, everything to 
gain! While I——” 

She paused suddenly. This new 
solemnity of her mood recalled Kil- 
breth to a quickened consciousness of 
those obligations which, only a few 
moments ago, he had so nearly forgot- 
ten. Yes, he was bound, hand and 
foot, by all the considerations which, in 
the inherited standards of his world, 
must be dearer to him even than his 
love. Bettina’s voice, subdued to a 
kind of urgent and self-conscious calm, 
was in his ears. 

“While I,” she said slowly—‘I have 
to think of a thousand other things 
before I can think of pleasing myself! 
I have a debt to pay—that’s what I 
try to remember, all day long. You 
see, it isn’t as though Mrs, Lonley 
were my real mother ——” 

She paused, and Kilbreth waited in 
silence. It seemed to him that he had 
divined her thought, even before her 
lips had framed it. 

“You see,” she went on composedly, 
“papa had lost all his money; we were 
the poorest of the poor. Then the 
widow of the gseat copper king came 
along and married him—ah, it was 
like going into Heaven! She’s been 
good to us; kind like an angel—dear 
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mama! And there’s just one thing that 
she wants in exchange, that only I can 
give her.” She paused and tried to 
laugh. “It seems absurd, does it not? 
3ut not half so absurd as it would 
be, if I did not do what she has set 
her heart on, and discharge my debt 
honorably !” 

Kilbreth opened his lips to speak. 
“No!” she cried; and put out her hand 
to command his silence. “I don’t want 
anybody to argue with me on the sub- 
ject, please. I’ve thought it all out 
very carefully, you see, and I have 
made up my mind. So last year I tried 
—I honestly tried, when poor Revel- 
stone came along with his title and his 
ancestral places all over the United 
Kingdom; yes, I did my best to do as 
mama wished, and marry him. But 
when it came to the point, when he felt 
himself so sure of me’’—she paused, 
with a little shudder, while Kilbreth 
surveyed her in grave sympathy— 





“you’ve heard about it, of course?” she 
questioned him suddenly. 

He nodded silently. ‘Ah,’ she 
cried, ‘“‘of course you have—who 


hasn't, in the whole English-speaking 


world, heard of Bettina Lonley, the 
murderess and vampire! Yet I was 
sorry for him; indeed I was! But 


when it came to the day, I couldn't 
marry him! He was horrible, poor boy 
—he and what he called his love for 
me. So I took back my word, and all 
that happened—happened——” She 
stopped short, and her face went white. 
Kilbreth looked at her, silent, distressed 
for the suffering which he saw in her 
eyes. 
“Poor mama!” she added with a 
sigh. “That was where it hit me the 
worst, you see ! She had been so 
proud, so glad of the great match I 
was making—and then, to see all the 
fine prospects shattered, and nothing 
but notoriety and disgrace offered to 
her in exchange. After all she had 
done for papa and me—TI felt it then; 
I feel it now, I assure you, as deeply 
as any one should! So I made up my 
mind, you see, that as soon as I could 
do so without sacrificing my own self- 
respect, I must make the great mar- 





riage which she had set her heart upon, 
and which I owed to her—yes, which 
I owe to her in the merest common 
honesty !” 

In a curious subconscious thrill of 
his imagination, Kilbreth noticed that 
her fingers, as she spoke, were twined 
in a kind of clinging tenderness about 
the little rustic token which bore his 
initial, and which still hung on its gold 
chain about her soft white neck. But 
the dewy beauty of her eyes, as she 
raised them to his face, was calm, self- 
controlled, enigmatical as that of the 
sphinx. How much did it mean, the 
implied confession of her words? He 
gathered his breath to demand an ex- 
planation of her secret thoughts; to 
protest, to implore—then he found him- 
self helplessly entangled in the bonds 
which held him. The obligations of 
his own word given and pledged, the 
beseeching tone in which Bettina had 
told him of the debt which weighed 
so heavily upon her own sensitive spirit 
—these were considerations which 
even in the face of the desperate yearn- 
ing which clutched at his heart must 
remain unchallenged and _ inviolate. 
For by no stretch of the imagination, 
alas, could he flatter himself that his 
was the gallant and distinguished name 
required as the price of Bettina’s sacri- 
fice! And hideously alive and binding, 
there was his own promise to Lucien. 
When he spoke, it was with the curious 
instinct of fretting a desperate wound 
to its full capacity of pain. 

“Lucien Ursins,” he said slow- 
ly—and his voice sounded far away 


des 


and vague in his ears, like his own 
tones heard in a dream—‘Lucien des 


Ursins is as fine a chap as lives on this 
earth, and his title back to old 
France—to ancient Florence; to Rome 
itself if you like——” 

She nodded; and he saw from the 
look in her deep eyes that she under- 
stood his meaning. “Yes,” she an- 
swered calmly, “mama _ thinks very 
highly of Monsieur des Ursins, and so, 
you see—so do I!” Her face changed; 
her tone suddenly resumed its normal 
elegant formality. The fine-spun, airy 
bridge of unspoken meanings and with- 


goes 
S 
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held, seeking glances, which had a mo- 
ment ago almost united their two hesi- 
tating souls, had been swept away and 
dissolved by a sudden gust from the 
cold zones of every-day convention. 
“Of course,” he said to himself, “she 
cares nothing for you, you poor dun- 
derhead ; and, things being as they are, 
you had best thank Heaven on your 
bended knees that she does not.” 

“By the way,” she said airily, as 
she pinned her rose-wreathed hat over 
her golden hair, and gathered up her 
skirts and her parasol preparatory to 
departure. “We are to see you at the 
villa to-night, Monsieur des Ursins and 
you, aren't we? Your stay is so near 
its close now, we certainly hope for 
the pleasure.” 

He bowed. Despair filled his soul, 
and a blind, wunreasoning rebellion 
against the calm smiling of the eyes, 
the unruffled white and gold of her 
sumptuous, careless beauty; but his 
tone was sufficiently polite and un- 
troubled as he repliéd: 

“To-night? Ah, yes, the dance at 
the Casino. Thank you so much; we 
shall be at the villa about nine o’clock, 
| suppose.” 

She gave him her hand—a cool, soft 
hand, perfectly steady and firm in the 
clasp of his fingers. ‘No, thanks,” she 
cried in reply to his hesitating offer, 
“I think, for once, that I would best 
walk to the Chaumiére alone—we don’t 
want to start all the tongues of Luchon 
to wagging, you know!” 

With a bow, in her best style as 
woman of the world, she stepped across 
the tiny brook and turned down the 
hillside; and the wall of drooping wil- 
low sprays folded her white figure in 
their gray-green leaves. 

Suddenly he started and listened— 
she was singing, all alone among the 
trees, as she had sung that first day 
that he had come upon her in this very 
spot—how long ago! Across the in- 
tervening barrier of green leaves and 
springing water, the tones of her rich 
contralto voice came back to him—vi- 
brant, sweet, filled with an ineffable 
melancholy tenderness. The chan- 
sonette of the little shepherdess, though 


illuminated with a-new beauty by the 
haunting sweetness of her voice, was 
still the same, with the regretful yearn- 
ing of its gentle passion, its tranquil 
acceptance of inexorable fate: 


“For the roses are vanished, 
And the rosemary is dead——” 


Evan, left alone by the brookside, 
stared down the mountain at the clus- 
tering willows and laurel-trees whence 
the voice, like some disembodied and 
vanishing spirit, came back to him. 
He had kept his word to his friend; he 
had respected the honorable scruples 
of the woman whom he loved. And 
never, since he was a boy, had he felt 
himself so lonely and so miserable. 


XIV. 

It was nearly two hours later that 
Kilbreth, ready dressed for the eve- 
ning, came slowly into the large hex- 
agonal hall of the chateau, where in 
the enclosure of a wide Moorish win- 
dow, the table was laid for two. In 
spite of the trouble of his mind, or 
perhaps because of it, Evan was hun- 
gry for his dinner; and it was with a 
pang of distinct disappointment that 
he beheld upon the glistening, time- 
worn damask nothing but a silver tray 
of bread and a decanter of the crimson 
Burgundy. 

La Fléche, in his shabby green liv- 
ery which melted picttiresquely into the 
faded gold of the walls, met the en- 
trance of his master’s guest with a re- 
spectful bow. “I have already in- 
formed monseigneur,”’ he observed, 
with a curious sidelong glance of his 
deep-set old eyes, “that he is served, 
but he comes not yet. Will monsieur 
wait for the coming of monseigneur, 
or shall I serve him on the instant?” 

“T will wait!’ answered Kilbreth, as 
he glanced with a momentary interest 
at the old man. Even to his perplexed 
and distracted soul, there seemed some- 
thing new in the ancient and decorous 
presence before him—a touch of lurk- 
ing triumph in the sunken eyes, a flick- 
er of furtive malice on the lips which 
addressed him so demurely. 
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“Monseigneur,” observed La Fléche, 
“sits yet in the garden by the side of 
the waterfall, where he drank his tea. 
Doubtless, he will soon return. Mean- 
time, here is the journal which but now 
came from Paris; here is monsieur’s 
mail; here is his quincona. . . . 
Monsieur desires nothing more?” 

“Nothing more, thanks, La Fléche,” 
responded Kilbreth, as he sank into a 
seat by the window and poured himself 
out a glass of the delicate appetizer 
which the old man placed before him. 
La Fléche was an admirable servant; 
quiet, alert, attentive, who, like one 
of the devoted retainers of history, 
filled the parts of a complete staff of 
servants in the prince’s attenuated 
household. Now, as he polished the 
forks and arranged the hors d’auvres 
dishes in ‘a symmetrical curve, he 
watched the prince’s guest with a veiled 
but wary eye. 

“They are all bills in this mail of 
mine, La Fléche,’ complained Kil- 
breth. “Here’s a bill from my boot- 
maker which he thinks I must have 
overlooked—unhappily it makes little 
difference whether I overlook it, or 
whether I look it over! . . . Here 
is my account from that wicked little 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, which I 
never can resist. For the rest of my 
life, it makes no difference whether 
I wear neckties or not; so that is one 
item saved in my future expendi- 
ture. . . . Here is an invitation to 
shoot inScotland next week—some duke 
having fallen out at the last moment, 
her ladyship falls back upon ineligible 
me. Here is .. . hello, I say, 
what’s this!” ; 

La Fléche, who seldom  conde- 
scended to pay much serious attention 
to the trifling conversation of his mas- 
ter’s impecunious guest, continued to 
arrange the wild harebell and fern 
sprays in the dish of antique silver 
which decorated the center of the ta- 
ble. Americans, for him, had one 
cause and justification for their exist- 
ence; this was, their money. Monsieur 
the American before him (in spite of 
regular and somewhat extravagant 
tips) was therefore an existing fact 


only as he ate three meals a day, and 
daily destroyed the polish of a pair of 
shoes. With hate and triumph, unex- 
plained but unmistakable, in his faded 
eye, the ancient servant watched the 
unconscious gentleman before him, as 
he sipped his quincona and took up the 
last of his letters—a thin, foreign en- 
velope with a barbarous stamp (La 
Fléche had examined the letter well, 
an hour before, and could make noth- 
ing of it), and addressed in a tremu- 
lous, angular, Anglo-Saxon hand. 

The letter, however, seemed to prove 
of so intense an interest, that the read- 
er, in stretching out his hand for his 
glass, knocked it over instead; and, 
while the red-brown contents ran slow- 
ly over the white damask, he took no 
more notice than if he had bestowed 
the beverage in its proper and natural 
place. La Fléche sprang forward to 
repair the damages, but something in 
the eyes which were raised to meet him 
held him suddenly in unwilling, re- 
spectful attention. 

“La Fléche,” said Kilbreth; and his 
tone, like his face, was singularly in- 
flexible and colorless. 

“Yes, monsieur!” La Fléche sighed, 
and watched the dark stain meander 
over his beloved table-cloth, while the 
mad American spoke again: 

“La Fléche, tell me; did you ever 
tie your own hands behind your back? 
Like standing in your own light, or 
putting your own nose out of joint, it 
is not so complicated an operation as 
it sounds! And then did you ever find 
that some one had come along and put 
a cup of the Wine of Life somewhere 
just above your head—just wheie, if 
your hands had been free, you might 
possibly be able to reach it for your- 
self? So that you ¢an look up at what 
you want so much, and watch the beau- 
tiful sparkle of it, and the rosy and 
golden lights about the brim, and tell 
yourself that you are not so very 
thirsty, and that probably the wine is 
sour, after all. . . . For your 
hands, you see, are tied, and you tied 
them yourself! Did you ever have that 
experience, La Fléche?” 


La Fléche shook his head. As he 
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made it a point never to pay any seri- 
ous attention to the words of anybody 
but his master, he was not in the least 
disconcerted. Something, however, 
not so much in the wild and whirling 
words themselves, as in the quick 
urgency of the tone in which they were 
spoken, and the thin whiteness of the 
lips which uttered them, forced if not 
his interest, at least his curiosity. 
“Monsieur,” he inquired, with his 


despairing eye fixed on his ruined 
napery. ‘Monsieur has had losses?” 
Monsieur laughed excitedly. La 


Fléche had never heard him laugh in 
just that tone before. “What do you 
say, La Fléche?” he answered. “Cana 
man lose that which was never his 
to lose? Perhaps not! Yet I who sit 
here before you, am a man who has 
had losses.” 

La Fléche eyed him with faint su- 
periority. In his experience, there 
were two possible losses under the 
visitation of which gentlemen were apt 
to turn white and talk wildly; and as 
a gentleman’s gentleman, he mentioned 
first the minor and the more genteel. 

“Monsieur,” he inquired sympathet- 
ically, “has perhaps lost his honor!” 

Kilbreth laughed again. “Have I 
lost my honor, La Fléche? Not yet, 
though I own that its life burns low. 
It is wracked in all its joints; it has 


lost the will to live. But I am not 
going to let it die, La Fléche! I am 


kneeling beside it with hypodermics, 
and beef tea—I am putting pillows un- 
der its head, and calling it pet names, 
and begging it not to go off and leave 
me all alone to my own shameful de- 
vices. For if it deserted me, La Fléche, 
I might perhaps take this knife which 
has just been presented to me’’—he 
fluttered the thin foreign letter—“and 
cut the bonds, and stretch out my 
hands for that cup of which I spoke a 
moment ago. And who knows? Per- 
haps I could reach it. But no, 
I won’t do it, I won’t! No, La Fléche, 
please God I have not lost my honor— 
at least, not yet!” 

La Fléche shook his head and 
sighed. The trouts aux fines herbes 
were drying up in the oven; he could 


smell them; and the salad was visibly 
wilting before his eyes, yet his master 
came not. Though he was not, per- 
haps, altogether unable to guess at the 
cause of monseigneur’s tardiness 

“Then perhaps monsieur,” he asked 
again, with a delicate sigh, “has lost 
his money ?” 

Kilbreth looked at him, then burst 
suddenly into a yell of laughter. 

“Lost my money, La Fléche? 





y Nev- 
er till this moment have I had any to 
lose. But now I am rich, I tell you; 
hideously rich! Where is your master, 
La Fléche? I must speak to him in- 
stantly !” 

“No, .no, monsieur!” cried La 
Fléche, in a suddenly genuine tone of 
undissimulated alarm; “I will go for 
him myself, I will find monseigneur 
myself. I beg of monsieur——” 

But Kilbreth, thrusting aside the 
withered brown hand which the old 
man put out to detain him, fairly ran 
from the hall. 

XV. 

The frothy whiteness of the Pique, 
racing over black stones below the 
garden, was tinged with the faint 
gray-green of the twilight which fil- 
tered through its overhanging willows. 
The vaporous spray of its cascade 
wetted the faces of the tall, pale holly- 
hocks; beneath them the lawn was 
green like a shadowy: emerald, and all 
about them the dewy freshness of eve- 
ning was in the air. 

Lucien des Ursins, motionless on his 
gray stone bench beside the noisy rivu- 
let, stirred not even to sigh, or to 
shiver under the encroaching chill of 
the mountain evening, or to observe 
the quick footstep which came hurrying 


down the long staircase from the 
chateau above. 
“Lucien!” cried the voice of his 


friend behind him. “What is the matter 
—why don’t you come in to your din- 
ner, my friend? Come, I am hungry!” 

The prince turned slowly; and at the 
curious, inexplicable change which had 
fallen over his face, all thought of his 
own concerns was swept for the instant 
from Kilbreth’s mind. 
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“What is the matter, 
friend?” he cried anxiously. 
has anything happened ?” 

Des Ursins shook his head. ‘‘No,” 
he said; “nothing has happened!” 
Then, putting out a suddenly depreca- 


my dear 
“Tell me, 


ting hand—‘Evan,” he said, “I ask 
your pardon for my poor old La 
Fléche! Believe me——” 

Kilbreth stared. “La Fléche? What 


has he done? He has done nothing!” 

The prince shook his head again. 
“Ah, my friend, but listen! Yet you 
must forgive him—for, you see, it is 
generations now since the ancestors 
of this poor old man of mine have been 
attached to the house of Ursins. He 
would steal for me—betray his coun- 
try, his best friend for me! So you 
see——” 

Kilbreth spoke impatiently. “My 
dear Lucien, why not come to the 
point? I noticed something odd about 
him to-night—what has he done?” 

“My dear Evan,” sighed Lucien, 
“you will own it is rather hard to have 
to tell one’s best friend, in one’s own 
house, that one’s own servant has 
played the spy upon him!” 

A curious little icy shock of doubt 
ran over Kilbreth’s frame. There 
was only one thing, indeed, to which 
the speaker’s words could refer; and 
by the conscious-smitten shame which 
he felt, he was aware for the first 
time of how far he had strayed from 
the strict obligations of his duty—he 
who had flattered himself that his 
honor was not yet dead! He moistened 
his lips with his tongue. ‘Well?’ he 
said. 

But the prince seemed as apologetic 
of mood as he himself. “You under- 
stand, Evan,” he said anxiously. “He 
is so desirous, the poor old man, that 
I should make a wealthy marriage, and 
restore the house which he loves to 
something of its ancient glory! All his 
life, you may say, is bound up in that 
one desire. So now that he has seen 
Mademoiselle Lonley, and heard of her 
fortune, and heard, perhaps” —he 
hesitated—“perhaps something of our 
conversation; perhaps some idle chat- 
ter in the town . . . his soul is 





bent upon this marriage. You under- 
stand ?” 

“T do,” replied Kilbreth calmly; “but 
I see there no nefarious service, no 
dereliction of duty for his master’s 
sake.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu,’ cried Lucien, with 
a despairing wave of the hand, “you 
see, that is not all! For he hears tales 
in the village above here, this old 
wretch of mine, from the family of 
shepherds whose daughter pastures 
her flocks on the Mountain of the Well 
of Love. The old pighead, he is of a 
stupidity to cut with a knife! I have 
yet to settle scores with him—for he 
dares to watch you; he presumes to 
dog your footsteps. And this after- 
noon——” 

The prince’s voice broke off in an 
extremity of embarrassment. With re- 
turning self-control, his listener came 
to his rescue. 

“He saw me, I suppose, when I had 
come upon Miss Lonley, somewhere 
rear the Chaumiére there ; and she con- 
descended to stay for a few moments 
and discuss chansonettes with me?” 

“That’s it, that’s it, my dear Evan!” 
cried the prince, in an extremity of 
distress. “He was there all the time be- 
hind the laurel-trees, the old wretch. 
And conceive of it, then! He fancied 
all the time that he was serving me!” 

This open-hearted simplicity on the 
part of his friend, this absence of all 
suspicions, this generous candor, struck 
strangely upon [Evan’s consciousness. 
He had tried to do his best; he had but 
a few moments ago flattered himself 
on his own honorable self-control—but 
how far, alas, had he fallen short of 
the ideal imparted to him! But he 
could at least afford to look Lucien 
honestly in the eyes, as he asked slowly: 


“And you, Lucien, you had no 
doubts; you did not care?” 
To his amazement, the handsome, 


high-featured face before him dissolved 
into a suddenly bitter helplessness. “Do 
I care, Evan?” he cried, in a high, 
changed voice. “No, sacrebleu! I 
care nothing—nothing at all!” 

Evan stared at him. Had he sud- 
denly gone mad? A little icy air 











breathing down from the snowy peak 
at the valley’s end blew suddenly cold 
upon them; and brought them, inci- 
dently, the faint bouquet of La 
Fléche’s frying cutlets and _ sauce 
Milanaise. Kilbreth laid his hand per- 
suasively upon his host’s arm. “Come,” 
he said, “we can finish our discussion 
over the table, can we not? For poor 
old La Fléche is biting his nails, you 
see, over his ruined dinner—and, re- 
member, we are due at the Villa des 
Quinconces at nine o’clock!” 

Lucien drew back quietly from his 
friend’s hand. “I am sorry,” he said 





quietly, “but I cannot go with you to 
the Villa des Quinconces!” 

“What!” cried Kilbreth. “What!” 
Then groping among the thoughts 


which whirled in his brain: “But to- 
morrow,” he said slowly, “is the next 
to the last day of your permission. 
Remember, to-night is the night that 
you make your formal demand of her 
parents, for the hand of Miss Bet- 
tina——” 

The prince turned his face away in 
the shadows of the twilight. “I know 
all that, my friend,” he said, “but I 
cannot go.” 

Kilbreth silent; for one ex- 
planation only was possible of this sud- 
den enigmatical attitude on the part 
of his friend, and to that explanation 
he hesitated to give utterance. “Lu- 
cien,’ he said slowly, forcing his 
words, “I understand, believe me, how 
you feel, though in your generous 
friendship you refuse to address any 
reproaches to me. Believe me, in spite 
of our accidental meetings on the hill- 
side, there is nothing between Miss 
Lonley and me. In every way, I hope, 
I have respected——” 

“My dear friend,” the prince inter- 
rupted him impatiently, “do you take 
me for a fool? Do I not know you to 
be the soul of honor? Do I not re- 
member, moreover, that the first eve- 
ning after my presentation at the Villa 
des Quinconces, I asked you outright 
whether you were in love with made- 
moiselle? And you answered deter- 
minedly, finally, No!” 

“Then why not keep your engage- 


stood 
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ment for to-night,’ asked Kilbreth 
slowly, “if, as you say, you have no 
doubts, you do not care?” 

Des Ursins sprang to his feet and 
threw out his hand in a sudden dra- 
matic gesture of abandonment. “Can 
you not see, Evan,” he cried, “that that 
is the very reason why I cannot go to- 
night? If I cared for Mademoiselle 
Bettina, as I should care for the lady 
whom I am to make my wife, I should 
be at this moment tortured with 
doubts, consumed with jealousy! Ah, 
yes, it is all very well for you to urge 
that I know you to be honor itself, 
that I have, moreover, your assurance 
that she possesses no interest for you! 
But, do you not see, I ought to be urg- 
ing these reasons upon myself; I ought 
to be pouring them like an oil of heal- 
ing upon my burning soul? But, as a 
matter of fact, I do not give them a 
thought! You are faithful to your . 
bond with me, yes—but that is nothing 
to me! You care nothing for her— 
but if these accidental meetings upon 
which my poor La Fléche has spied had 
been trysts of the most passionate love, 
it would be all the same thing to me. 
Do you not see, if I were at this mo- 
ment the happy victim of the tender, 
the heavenly, passion, I would not be- 
lieve a word of what you, my friend, 
said to me—my sword would be at 
your stomach, sacrebleu!’ His hands 
fell with a gesture of déspair, and he 
laughed helplessly. 

“It is the old story,” he went on 
slowly; “this is not the first time, as I 
have told you, my friend, that I have 
tried to drive that sordid bargain which 
my world finds so natural—to ex- 
change my ancient name and my title 
as prince for the bonds and the bank- 
stock of some plutocratic heiress. 
a Yes, she is beautiful, your 
Mademoiselle Bettina; but, in spite of 
what I told you the first night of our 
meeting, her beauty leaves me cold. I 
find her conversation agreeable. I 
have every respect for her character— 
believe me, that old story of the sui- 
ciding milord, and the necessity of her 
finding a husband in France, has not 
a feather’s weight with me. No, it is 
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merely that, as on the other similar oc- 
casions of which I have spoken—that 
now I find myself upon the point of 
making the demand, I am _ haunted, 
as always, by the miserable question: 
Is it for my rank or for myself, for my 
beau nom or my beaux yeux, that this 
young girl is said to be willing to be- 
come my wife? And I myself—if it 
were not that she is heiress to un- 
counted millions of francs, should I 
think of offering her this poor hand of 
mine? No, I swear to you, my friend, it 
is a business which I find too sordid, 
too degrading!’ He turned with sud- 
den energy to the silent figure beside 
him in the shadow. “What do you 
think, Evan?’ he asked _ eagerly. 
“Have I gone too far to retreat; is it 
still possible for me to draw back with 
honor ?” 

The American’s face was turned 
away toward the white snow mountain 
which gleamed luminously through the 
gathering dusk, but his voice was very 
slow and careful as he answered: 

“No, Lucien, you are not compro- 
mised; it is still very decidedly possible 
for you to retreat. And I, who took 
your first demand to Madame Lonley, 
I charge myself with carrying to her 
the announcement of your withdrawal!” 

The prince grasped his hand. “You 
do not mind? ’Tis a disagreeable busi- 
ness,” he hesitated, with conscience- 
smitten scruples. 

Kilbreth shook his head. “No, Lu- 
cien, I do not object in the least,” he 
replied slowly, and smiled into the twi- 
light. 

“Behold what it is,” Lucien cried 
ecstatically, “to have a friend like 
you!” Then, as his friend still stood 
silent, the prince turned back with a 
thin, drawn gesture, and a sudden hush 
in his voice. “Look, my Evan,” he 
whispered, with a little smile, “look 
yonder in the waterfall!’ And he 
pointed at the slender stream of white- 
ness which roared and whirled its way 
over the glistening black rocks below 
them. “There is her white arm beck- 
oning to me from the foam; there are 
her dark eyes shining at me from the 
shallows . . . just as they used to 





long ago, in the starlit nights of my 
boyhood, when I stole away from my 
tutor and came down here by the wa- 
terside, to dream dreams that I cannot 
forget!” He sighed and kissed his 
hand to the flying stream with a fan- 
tastic yet wistful grace. 

“Do not disquiet yourself, my little 
Undine,” he said. “Until your lover 
meets you in the flesh, he swears that 
he will be faithful to you—to you 
alone, and to his dreams of you!” 

“And now,” cried Kilbreth, “let us 
go in to dinner!” 

Then as the two friends, with slow 
steps, walked up the darkening stair- 
case of sunken stone together, the 
American addressed his host with a 
sudden careless voice which, in spite 
of him, ran and laughed with a secret, 
unspoken joy. 

“By the way,” he said, “I forgot to 
tell you I owe you my thanks, old ras- 
cal! I have received this evening’— 
he spoke slowly—‘a letter from my 
aunt in America. She hears from my 
friend, the Prince des Ursins, that I 
am come to a properly penitent frame 
of mind in her regard—and partly on 
that account; partly, I fancy, poor old 
dear! because I am the intimate friend 
of a prince, she extends to me her for- 
giveness, and reinstates me in my posi- 
tion as her favorite nephew and heir!” 

“Ah!” cried Lucien, in a sudden 
outburst of relief, “then you have your 
rights again, and I am forgiven for 
my secret meddling in your affairs? 
Mon Dieu, but I am content to hear 
it! For, you see, last month when you 
were taking such prodigious pains to 
settle my poor life, and I knew of that 
immense fortune lying ready for you 
if some one would but write for it. 
and I heard you, so often in jest, men- 
tion the address of Madame Vanrevel, 
on the Cinquiéme Avenue—it seemed 
a sin, my faith! that I should do noth- 
ing in return for all that you were try- 
ing to do for me! And so the wan- 





dering heir has come to his own 
again?” 

Evan nodded, and his laugh was 
touched with an odd_ excitement. 


“See,” he said—‘see, here is. her let- 











And he unfolded from its en- 


ter!” 
velope the thin, closely written sheet, 
with its pompously patronizing phrases 
and the irrepressible, affectionate long- 
ing of its tremulous postscript: “Come 
home, my own dear boy; come home!” 


And Kilbreth’s thought, as his eye 
rested upon these words, was not all 
(to do him that justice) of the happi- 
ness which perhaps this sudden re- 
versal of his fortunes had now made 
possible for him. “Poor old Aunt 
Ariana!” he said. “I own it’s rather 
nice to think of seeing her again. I 
suppose, after all, I didn’t do very well 
by her——” 

The prince looked at him with a little 
inquiring smile. “So you are now a 
rich man? Congratulations, my 
brave !” 

Kilbreth grasped the hand which the 
other held out to him. “It is you,” 
he said, “that I have to thank for 
it! . . . Yes, I forget how many 
thousands there are lying to my credit 
at this moment at the Crédit Lyonnais 
in Paris: « . and how many blocks 
of bank-stock, and how many thirty- 
story office buildings there are coming 
to me some time in the future—though 
I’m in no hurry for that to happen, I’m 
sure! It seems too ridiculous, does it 
not? For I own I had not thought 
until this moment that a mere accession 
of material wealth could change the 
very essential breath of life for one— 
that and some other things—yes, some 
other things! . I ask myself, is 
it possible, after all?” 

Des Ursins regarded his friend cu- 
riously as they walked together into the 
ancient hexagonal hall, with its faded 
gold walls gleaming in the light of the 
dinner candles, and its dark tapestries 
waving in the evening breeze that drew 
in through the open windows. 

“Eat your dinner, my friend,’ he 
said kindly; “you are white like your 
cravat, my faith! The shock of this 
sudden happiness has been too much 
for you.” 

Kilbreth laughed excitedly as he 
threw himself upon the dinner which 
La Fléche, with furtive, mysterious 
looks, served the two gentlemen. 
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“T have not a moment to spare,” he 
said. “I must hurry to the Villa des 
Quinconces, you see, to execute your 
commission with Madame Lonley. 
And whatever comes of that interview, 
I own that for this single moment I 
am happy—yes, I am happy!” 


AV 1. ‘ 

As Kilbreth rose from the dinner- 
table, he met La Fléche, tray in hand, 
coming in through the open door from 
the outer hall. “A letter for you, 
monsieur,”’ he said demurely, as he 
searched Kilbreth’s face with his sunk- 
en side-glancing eyes. 

With a careless hand, the American 
took the letter from the salver on which 
it was offered to him. As he recog- 
nized the handwriting of the address 
(a hand seen perhaps a_ half-dozen 
times before, in stray communications 
to his host, and now for the first time 
beheld in the characters of his own 
name), and as he realized from whom 
the letter had come, he was aware of 
a sudden shock of joy which amazed 
him in its poignant, terrible sweetness. 

“Thanks, La Fléche,” he said, in 
tones as near to indifference as he could 
mold them. Then as he held her let- 
ter in his hand, this projection of her 
dear presence, as it were, come to meet 
him on his way to her—as he breathed 
the faint, indistinguishable fragrance 
which it exhaled, the young man’s de- 
light broke suddenly out from the de- 
mure confines in which he strove to 
hold it. 

“La Fléche,” he cried, “did I tell 
you [ am now what you call a million- 
aire? Droll, is it not? La Fléche, you 
have always done well by me—hbetter, 
perhaps, than you knew or intended. 
Here’s something for you, my brave!” 

With hands that trembled in the ex- 
cess of his eagerness, he pulled notes 
and gold together from his pocket; 
while the old man, with greedy, per- 
plexed eyes, watched this sudden, be- 
wildering reversal of the treatment 
which he had feared. 

“Three hundred francs; four hun- 
dred francs, there you are; and some 
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odd gold and silver. There—I must 
keep a franc, you see, for my wire to 
Paris in the morning. ‘There you are, 


La Fléche, and my most heartfelt 
thanks!’ 
“A thousand thanks, monsieur!’ 


The supercilious eyes of the old serv- 
ant were for once touched with a 
grudging, irrepressible respect as he 
clutched the white notes and the shi- 
ning coin which the mad Anglo-Saxon 
held out to him. Had he known that 
monsieur, like all those other Ameri- 
cans, was a millionaire, then perhaps 
La Fléche would have—— 

The prince glanced up from the dark 
embrasure of the open window, where, 
with his cigar, he sat looking out over 
the shadowy garden and noisy half- 
seen river below. “Do not ruin yourself, 
my friend,” he said; “keep something, 
I beg you, of your new millions!” 

But Evan did not attend, for he was 


reading his letter. This is what he 
read: 

My Dear Mr. Kirpretu: I regret very 
much that a sudden headache will make it 


impossible for me to go to the dance at the 
Casino this evening. And as you are leaving 
Luchon so soon, perhaps we may as well 
consider our acquaintance as definitely closed 

You will find enclosed in this letter a 
trifling little object which, I fancy, belongs to 
you. Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

Bettina LONLEY. 

Involuntarily, Kilbreth raised his 
hand to his cheek. It seemed to him 
that the mark of a slap must be printed 
there—the scarlet of a wanton, tingling 
blow. 

With fingers curiously stiffened and 
helpless, he drew from the envelope the 
little heart, roughly carved of wood 
and marked with his initial, which he 
had last seen lying among the laces 
over Bettina’s bosom—and in numb, 
bewildered pain, like that of an wun- 
justly beaten dog, he surveyed the fool- 
ish little token above which he had so 
recently seen her beautiful eyes lifted 
to his in a dewy, ravishing smile. Had 
she found him too bold; was this her 
punishment for his single instant of 
presumption? Since that moment, he 
asked himself in a helpless amazement, 
what had happened to change her so 


completely; to make her turn on him 
with this bland, incomprehensible in- 
sult? He would go to her; he would 
demand the explanation which was his 
dwe, . . . Then; as his eye fell 
again upon the brief, cutting message 
in his hand, as he realized to what a 
desperate close this woman’s careless 


injustice had brought the glittering 
happiness which this last hour had 


opened before him, his grieved bewil- 
derment changed to a slow, proud in- 
dignation against her who had so 
wronged him. She had struck in the 
dark, causelessly, remorselessly. But, 
at least, she should never know how 
bitterly her blow had carried home! 

“You are late,” cried the prince anx- 
iously; “remember, my friend, you are 
to take my message to Madame Lonley 
to-night. I am a brute, I know, to 
urge you—but you have not forgotten, 
have you?” 

Kilbreth shook his head as he took 
the hat and light Inverness which La 
Fléche, suddenly obsequious, held ready 
for him. “No,” he said, “I will carry 
out my bargain, never fear, Lucien! 
In half an hour I shall be at the Villa 
des Quinconces. And to-morrow, as 
soon as I have my return wire from 
Paris, I leave Luchon!” 

“And Colinette?’ asked his 
with a smile. 

With great care Kilbreth lit his cig- 
arette at the match which the attentive 
La Fléche held out for him. “No,” he 
returned thoughtfully, “not Colinette. 
Why? Because—I own the fact with 
great regret—Colinette has already left 
me. -Yes, my friend, I have my 
congé—what we call in English the 
mitten. I own to a certain disappoint- 
ment, because I rather think she might 
have pleased Aunt Ariana; and I’m 
downright certain that she would have 
suited me. However, that’s over and 
done with. Au revoir, my brave!” 


friend, 


XV. 

Beneath the gold-embroidered hang- 
ings and the gold-leaf of an elaborate- 
ly framed salon picture, Mrs. Lonley 
sat in opulent content upon her gilded 
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sofa, smiling at the young man before 
her. 

“Now I know,” she was saying, 
‘what you have come to say. For if 
ever I saw Pop-goes-the-Question in 
a man’s eye, it was in that dear 
prince’s this afternoon. To tell you 
the truth, I think that was why Bettina 
wouldn’t go to the dance to-night— 
and glad enough I was, as you can 
imagine, to let the duquesa and all 
those other people go off without us. 
Yes, everything is going charmingly; 
1am sure. And to show that I am not 
ungrateful, Mr. Kilbreth, for all that 
you have done, and the tact and energy 
that you have shown, I am delighted to 
be able to tell you copper has 
soaring !” 

Kilbreth stared. “Copper?” he said, 
in bewilderment; and Mrs. Lonley, 
bustling over to the little Louis XV. 
desk in the corner, smiled at him over 
a fat and bediamoned shoulder. 

“Yes,” she responded, “Manitou and 
Georges, where my late husband had 
such large interests. As I told you one 
day last month, when we were sitting 
together in the park, they keep me al- 
ways informed of their movements ; 
and I often put something in to oblige 
my friends. Now, as you have shown 
yourself such a good friend to us, Mr. 
Kilbreth, I just took that liberty, as | 
told you, to put in a little trifle, ten 
thousand or so, for you! Of course, 
if the market had gone flat, it would 
have been your loss; but, on the con- 


gone 


trary, it happened to rise—to rise ri- 
diculously! Your profits, I learn by 
cable to-day, amount to a trifle over 


fifteen thousand 

With a firm, podgy hand she pulled 
her morocco-bound check-book from 
its pigeonhole, and wrote a check with 
the rapidity and ease of one well used 
to the operation. Then as she turned, 
fairly radiating self-satisfaction, she 
held out the pale-green slip of paper to 
the dazed and indignant young man 
before her. 

“There!” she said, beaming at him. 
“With my congratulations, Mr. Kil- 
breth !” 


Kilbreth stared at her. And above 


his anger, above his sharp humiliation 
that she should dare to treat him thus 
as a hungry social parasite, an abject 
creature whose offices were to be 
bought and sold for flagrant open cash 
—above his mortification and his rage 
rose a sudden, unreasoning desire to 
laugh. 

“No, thanks, Mrs. Lonley,” he an- 
swered quietly; “no, thanks, really! 
You see, I am not in the habit of ta- 
king checks from my friends for the 
performance of small friendly services. 
And at the present moment, as it hap- 
pens, I am by no means likely to find 
myself in want of money. Be- 
sides——”’ he paused for an instant, in 
relief that the coarseness of her own 
methods had made unnecessary on his 
part any effort to soften the blow which 
he was obliged to deal her. ‘You see, 
Mrs. Lonley,” he went on deliberately, 
“IT am, unfortunately, not professional 
in the business. And in proof of the 
amateurish bungling of my perform- 
ance, I regret to inform you that I am 
come to-night to pay you my parting 
respects, and to convey to you and to 
Miss Bettina the adieux and compli- 
ments of Monsieur des Ursins. He re- 
turns to his regiment the day after 
to-morrow; and to-morrow I go with 
him to Paris.” 

In a fierce rejection of the under- 


standing which these words thrust 
upon her, Mrs. Lonley took in her 
breath. “But you bring some other 


message from the prince?” she cried 
quickly; “we’re going to see him in 
Paris—he’s going to write $¢ 

Kilbreth shook his head. “To my 
deep regret, Mrs. Lonley, and to his 
own, his adieux are final. His sorrow, 
his apologies are profound; but he 
finds that, in spite of the charms of 
mademoiselle your daughter, his senti- 
ments toward her are not of the depth 
and sincerity which would justify him 
in demanding her hand in marriage. 
Any explanation, any reparation he is 
willing to give; but he finds it more 
honorable thus to withdraw and to 
leave her free, than to inflict upon her 
the burden of a loveless, mercenary 
marriage !” 
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The jolly, florid tones of Mrs. Lon- 
ley’s broad face changed gradually to 
a fixed and mottled purple. “Ah,” she 
breathed in a curiously changed voice, 
“very pretty, upon my word. If the 
colonel had the spirit of a mouse, 
there’d be some reparation asked for, 
that this sensitive, high-minded young 
nobleman wouldn’t fancy as well as 
talking these beautiful sentiments.” 
She burst out laughing, and her voice 
took on the shrill and broken tones of 
anger. “Ah,” she cried, “you are a 
pretty match-maker, aren’t you? Do 
you flatter yourself, I wonder, that I 
don’t understand ?” 

“What?” said Kilbreth, staring. 
“What?” With her angry indignation 
he was prepared to be patient, and even 
to sympathize, but the sudden innuendo 
of her words went past his intelligence. 
“T don’t see,” he replied helplessly, 
“what there is for you to understand, 
Mrs. Lonley, beyond the simple and re- 
grettable truth which I have given to 
you. 


Again Mrs. Lonley laughed, and 
tossed her head with its elaborate 
braids and its ornaments of inlaid 


Spanish shell. “See here,’ she said, 
“do you suppose I don’t understand 
what has happened, that the prince 
backs out this way at the last moment, 
and refuses to marry my poor girl? 
Ah! as though that miserable Revel- 
stone business hadn't compromised her 
badly enough, you must come in— 
after you had promised to help us, too 
and see what you could do to finish 
matters completely? You thought you 
were very safe, Mr. Kilbreth’—and 
her voice rose shriller still—‘“in your 
snug little meetings with the poor child, 
up there on the hillside! You didn’t 
know that your little clandestine flirta- 
tion was being followed, and watched 
—and that the very afternoon before 
you came to me so smilingly with the 
news of its effects, the news of the 
cause itself would be brought to me!” 
She paused for lack of breath, 
glaring at him. And in all the hurry 
and distress of Kilbreth’s soul, his mind 
ran back to a furtively watching eye 
which he had left behind at Castel- 





vielh, as well as to certain words which 
Lucien des Ursins had uttered a bare 
hour before. “La Fléche?”’ he asked 
suddenly. 

Mrs. Lonley nodded in fierce tri- 
umph. “He came to the colonel this 
very evening, a little while before din- 
ner, the good old faithful soul!” she 
retorted. ‘He has a heart, you see, and 
some sense of honor; and he thought 
that Bettina’s parents ought to know 
what was going on. So I taxed the 
child herself with it, immediately after 
dinner, and she admitted that it was 
true. Ah!” she cried, with a gesture 
of impotent rage and despair. “I knew 
there would be trouble come of it! I 
knew! Though I never suspected, you 
see, that the old man would go directly 
home and give his master the full his- 
tory of the affair—nor did I suspect, I 
confess, that it would be Mr. Kilbreth, 
the author of all the mischief, who 
would have the audacity to come here 
to give me the news of it!” 

Evan found his voice, and spoke 
with dignity. “I assure you, Mrs. Lon- 
ley,” he said, “that my few chance en- 
counters with Miss Bettina on the path 
above the Chaumiére have had no 
weight, absolutely no weight, with my 
friend, Monsieur des Ursins——” 

“Ah,” interrupted Mrs. Lonley in 
accents of bitter scorn, “it’s fine talk- 
ing, isn’t it, when the fat is in the fire 
and the mischief done? Who’s to make 
it up, I ask you, to me and to my Bet- 


tina? And I had’ written home,” she 
cried, with a sudden wail, “to tell 
everybody in New York about the 


grand marriage that she was going to 
make — mentioning no names, of 
course, but saying how the wedding 
would probably be at the New Year; 
and we would all probably come over 
for Easter. Ah! how they'll crow over 
me now! And Revelstone just as 
dead, and poor Bettina just as cold- 
shouldered as ever! Mr. Kilbreth!” 
She brought him up at attention, 
firing his name at him suddenly like a 
pistol-shot. For his mind, to speak the 
truth, had gone back with insistent, 
dumb grieving, to his own trouble, 
which lay like a blister over his heart 
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—to the scornful, polished words which 
Bettina had addressed to him, and the 
little token which she had so contemp- 
tuously returned. Even granting that 
it had been hard for the girl to be 
thus probed, possibly blamed on the 
subject by her stepmother, was that 
any reason for her recoiling upon him 
with so deadly a blow? 

“Yes,” he replied hastily; “yes, Mrs. 
Lonley ?” 

She leaned toward him, important, 
mysterious, commanding. “Mr. Kil- 
breth, you cannot deny you owe us a 
certain reparation! Now, as it is 
probable that you know other people 
in Paris——” 

She paused abruptly; and he read 
her unspoken meaning in her eye. “I 
am sorry, Mrs. Lonley,” he returned, 
with sincere regret, “but, in the first 
place, as you see, I have no skill in 
these matters. In the second, I am 
sorry to say, I sail for America in a 
fortnight at the latest. My Aunt Ari- 
ana, you see PB. 

The face before him relaxed into 
lines of sudden interest. “Your ‘aunt, 
Mrs. Vanrevel?” Mrs. Lonley inquired, 
pronouncing the name of her own 
home-grown aristocrat in a tone of re- 
spect which no title of prince or of 
duquesa had ever been able to compel 
from her. “Mrs. Vanrevel, of New- 
port and New York? Is it possible’— 
her tone quickened in the glow of sud- 
den enlightenment—“is it possible, you 
and your aunt are friends again?” 

“T had a letter from my aunt this 
afternoon,” responded Kilbreth; while 
he marveled, in the secret depths of his 
heart, how small an alleviation was 
brought to the profound wretchedness 
of his own outlook, by the apparently 
triumphant prospects outlined by his 
own words. “She asks me to return 
home to her immediately,” he added; 
“she promises to let me keep on with 
my studies, and all that I am inter- 
ested in; and she says that the old place 
is waiting for me always!” 

“Then,” cried Mrs. Lonley quickly, 
“you are her heir again—the heir of 
> Kilbreth-Vanrevel estates, and 
all?” 





Kilbreth nodded. ‘I suppose so,” 
he responded politely, and with an ac- 
cent that showed the profound indif- 
ference which he felt. But Mrs, Lon- 
ley, with a sudden vigorous friendliness 
very different from her scornful up- 
braiding of a few moments before, was 
shaking his hand. 

“Well, I declare, if it’s not the most 
romantic thing!” she gushed. “I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Kilbreth; indeed I 
do! You are quite a personage now, 
aren’t you? You'll be one of the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan, I suppose, 
won't you?—and the people will turn 
and stare after you when you walk 
through the Waldorf. The wandering 
heir restored to his rights—quite a lit- 
tle romance! Yes, a romance!” Her 
tone quivered in sudden excitement, her 
little gray eyes lit in the sparkle of a 
new and delicious idea. “Yes, a ro- 
mance!” she repeated the word a sec- 
ond time, with a sudden ingratiating 
silkiness of accent. “But only one 
thing lacking,” she added, in a cooing 
tone, ‘‘to render it complete. Mr. Kil- 
breth—you who have so much skill as 
a match-maker—why don’t you make a 
match for yourself?” 

Her words were ambiguous, but the 
meaning behind her tone and her sharp 
light eyes was unmistakable. And at 
this sudden useless opening before him 
of the heaven toward which his fam- 
ished soul looked with so bitter and 
hopeless a longing, the situation be- 
came on the instant an intolerable one. 
He had tried his best, and his intrigues 
had ended in failure and unhappiness 
for all concerned, himself included. 
Not, indeed, that he objected to taking 
his share of-the punishment, but just at 
this present moment he felt his powers 
of resistance giving away. 

He rose to his feet. “I regret very 
much, Mrs. Lonley,” he replied, with 
an attempted lightness in his tone, 
“that I know of no one who, at the 
moment, would be willing to make a 
match of it with me. So you see I 
must content myself ai 

Mrs. Lonley, springing heavily to 
her feet, laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. “Listen, Mr. Kilbreth!” she 
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cried, and the tenseness of her tone 
showed the sharp anxiety of her inner 
thought; “don’t you think, after all, 
that you owe us some reparation ?” 

Kilbreth looked down at her with a 
sigh. “My dear Mrs. Lonley,” he re- 
plied gently, “words cannot express 
how deeply I feel that fact. But, you 
see, iu this regard, I happen to have 
authentic, first-hand information that 
any reparation that I could offer would 
not be accepted. So, unfortunately, 
the matter seems to end right here.” 

“But I will speak to Bettina herself!” 
insisted Mrs. Lonley feverishly. “I 
will show her how matters stand, and 
I think I can promise you———” 

The young man put her insistent elo- 
quence aside with his offered hand. 
“Good-by, Mrs. Lonley! I cannot tell 
you how deep is my regret, and that 
of Monsieur des Ursins, that this un- 


fortunate affair should have come 
about. But, you see, I cannot have 
your daughter importuned or made 


miserable in my name. Even to please 
you, Mrs. Lonley, I cannot thrust upon 
Miss Bettina attentions which I have 
good reason to believe distasteful to 
her! Will you give her my adieux, 
please? And now—good-by, Mrs. 
Lonley !” 

In a gesture of passionate resent- 
ment, she turned away from the hand 
which he held out to her. And with a 
last glance at her broad satin back and 


high-flung, shaking head, he turned 
despairingly and walked from the 
room. 
XVI. 
A little mountain breeze, thin and 


cool, was rustling the shadowy labur- 
num-trees and stirring the pale flowers 
which nodded and glistened in the 
moonlit garden. [From the other side 
of the gray marginal willows glanced 
the ghostly whiteness of the swift, whis- 
pering Pique. The moon was nearly 
full, very high up, and very small in 
the sky; but, beneath her luminous 
whiteness, the circling barricade of the 
huge shadowy Pyrenees was filled like 
a cup with the valley’s silvery mists. 
Evan Kilbreth, stepping out upon the 


smooth white driveway of the Villa des 
Quinconces, shivered in a sudden chill 
that was not all the touch of the keen 
night air. “It’s a miserable business!” 
he said to himself helplessly. Then the 
pang of his own self-reproach was 
swept away by the sudden bitter con- 
sciousness that near at hand, some- 
where behind those closed, unseeing 
windows, lay the beautiful face which 
was so dear to him; and which, per- 
haps, he was never to see again. 

Suddenly he started . . . = lis- 
tened. It was not perhaps that a voice 
came to his ears so much as the soft, 
vibrant quality of singing that stirred 
and tingled in the air about him. And 
in a sharp, delicious pang of memory, 
he recalled that first image that he had 
of her—a glimmer of white among 
green, environing leaves; a wandering 
voice “singing in the wilderness.” Was 
it possible that she walked there by the 
brookside, behind the willows? . 

For a moment he reflected, then 
turned with sudden resolution; and a 
quick, illuminating flash of scorn for 
his own unmanly doubts and _hesita- 


tions. What right had he, after all, to 
accept as final the unexplained and pet- 
ulant decree which she had sent to 
him? If he really loved her, it was his 


part as a man to tell her so; to de- 
mand a reason for her rejection of 
him; to explain and to demand an ex- 
planation. In _ blinding, transporting 
radiance, hope blazed up again in his 
heart; and turning upon the graveled 
path he directed swift steps toward the 


dim, blended murmur of the unseen 
singer and the hurrying rivulet. “For 
the roses are vanished,’ the words, 


though faint, were unmistakable, “and 
the rosemary is dead % 

He stood still for a moment, search- 
ing with eager eyes through the black, 
wavering shadows with which the 
moonlight had filled the pale willows 
by the river brink. Then suddenly, 
farther down the stream, the dark- 
hanging sprays stirred and parted, and 
a white apparition started up—a slen- 
der white shape with glistening hair, 
which moved swiftly toward him across 
the purple and silver garden. 
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“Mr. Kilbreth”—a voice came to him 
through the wavering moonlit mists— 
“is that you, Mr. Kilbreth?” The 
young man’s heart stood still, then 
throbbed in a bliss that stopped his 
breath. For the voice that he heard 
was the voice of Bettina. 

“Is that you, Miss Lonley?” he 
spoke doubtfully, afraid to show the 
joy that he felt; but with quick accents 
she put aside his hesitating words. 

“T don’t know whether you are will- 
ing to speak to me,” she said hesita- 
tingly; “after that letter that I sent 
you a little while ago. But I must ask 
you—yes, you'll think me very strange 
to speak of it, perhaps, but I must ask 
you———” Her firm accents died away 
in a little painful flutter, and her large 
eyes, luminous among the shadows, re- 
flected the moonlight into his own. 

“Yes, Bettina!’ returned Kilbreth, 
with an unconscious use of her familiar 
name, and an eagerness which ran and 
kindled in his voice. ‘Yes, ask me, 
ask me?” , 

She flung out her bare white arms 
with a sudden, painful gesture. “I 
heard this afternoon,” she said, in a 
voice whose faint accents showed the 
pain she felt, “that it was you, you, 
who were arranging my marriage with 
the Prince des Ursins; and moreover 
that you were acting as mama's paid 
intermediary in the business—that you 
were taking her money as your fee for 
selling me into a marriage with a man 
for whom I was not even supposed to 
care ‘ 

Her voice died away in cadences of 
a controlled but profound suffering. 
And Kilbreth, tempering his voice to a 
calmness which matched her own, an- 
swered slowly: 

“There has been, I regret to say, a 
slight misunderstanding between Mrs. 
Lonley and me on that very point. It 
is true, I introduced Monsieur des 
Ursins to you and to your mother, and 
I hoped—at one time—that the ac- 
quaintance might result in your mar- 
riage. However, that I assure you is 
in the past! And as to the money 
In spite of himself he checked his 
words in a little laugh of indignation. 





“Yes, the money!’ Miss Lonley 
took a step nearer to him, looking 
eagerly into his face. Her beautiful 
face and shining eyes were very near 
his own, ‘and he heard her light breath- 
ing come and go beside him. 

“Only a moment ago,” he said calm- 
ly, “vour mother did me the honor to 
hand me a check, which I had the hon- 
or of declining. There was, it seemed, 
some question of a copper investment 
which she believed she had made for 
me. I beg your pardon for mention- 
ing your mother’s name in such a con- 
nection, Miss Lonley; but I really think 
it would have been fairer to me if, be- 
fore she mentioned the matter of the 
money to you, she had waited to see 
whether I would accept it or not!” 

But Bettina’s soft voice, filled with a 
joy which she made no attempt to dis- 
guise, was in his ears. “Ah!” she 
cried. “I am so glad, so glad. For, 
yoy see, when I came home this eve- 
ning, and mama came to me with all 
the horrible tales that dreadful old man 
had been telling her’—she shivered 
and passed her hands in a quick gesture 
before her face—‘and then when 
mama told me that you that 
you——”’ 

Her voice broke suddenly in a ten- 
der confession that sent Kilbreth’s 
heart to flying. “Bettina!” he said; 
but she commanded his silence with a 
gesture of the soft hand which, in 
a sudden, uncontrollable impulse, he 
caught in his own. 

“Listen,” she breathed tensely; ‘“‘you 
were in earnest, you meant them real- 
ly, all those things that you have said 
to me about Colinette ?” 

He answered her triumphantly. “My 
Colinette? Yes, I love her better than 
all the rest of the earth put together!” 
And in the eyes which she turned upon 


him, he saw a _ sudden transparent 
gleam. 

“And I,” she breathed softly, ‘‘am 
Colinette ?” 

“You are far more, you are Bet- 


tina!” was all the answer that he could 
give. But she snatched her hand from 
his, and stood for a moment facing 
him with sudden solemnity. 
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“Then listen,’ she said quickly. 
“They are all as binding as ever they 
were, you see; the obligations that I 
told you of this afternoon. I ought to 
make a great marriage—with the 
Prince des Ursins, perhaps—I ought to 
repay my debt to mama, and give her 
something in return for all the expense 
and the worry, and the disgrace that I 
have brought upon her. But I have 
been thinking it over—and I can't, no I 
can’t! I know that you are poor, I 
know that you have, as you yourself 
would say, no position to give me. 
Poor mama will never give her con- 
sent; and I own, I hate to think of dis- 
appointing her so bitterly. But, you 
see, there is something that I hate to 
think of even worse! And if you real- 
ly love me as you say, then I’m willing, 
yes, I’m eager, to give up all the money 
and the tiresome fine clothes, and live 
in a dingy little apartment in the Latin 
Quarter, or a poky flat in Harlem— 
for either would be in Arcady! For 
with you, you see, it will be Ar- 
cady. I can trim my own hats, you see, 
and I can cook pretty well.” 

She held out her hands to him, and 
the brightness of her beauty radiated 
through the silvery mists of the eve- 
ning about her. “Ever since that night 
at the Trocadero, four years ago,” she 


breathed softly, as his hands closed 
upon hers—“ever since that night, I 
think, Evan . . . if you had come 
and asked me Ah!” she cried, 
with a sudden terror in her voice. “And 
to think how near I came to losing you, 
after all! But look——” * 

She drew her hand from his clasp 
and held up her long gold chain, dan- 
gling half-seen in the dusk. “Your 
heart,” she whispered, “that I sent back 
to you this evening like the little fury 
that I was. And you threw it into the 
river again; and the river brought it 
back, straight back to me. See, I 
found it here in the moonlight only a 
moment ago!” 

With gentle fingers he detached the 
token from the chain. “No,” he said, 
“this that you have found is not mine, 
but Lucien’s, that I carved and tossed 
into the Pique a month ago. And here 
it goes, back to the lady of his love!” 
Turning, he tossed the tiny symbolical 
fragment out into the moonlit, mur- 
muring waters at his feet. 

“The other heart markéd with E 
lies here in my pocketbook with your 
wicked little letter,” he said. “You 
shall have it, and my own heart, too, 
some day, perhaps, if you will pay me 
for them! And now—ah Bettina, my 


9 


dear, dearest Bettina! 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY 


HOULD flinty fate give to your eyes a page 
Blank as an unwrit letter, or a screen 
Whereon no mark of artist’s brush is seen 

And bid you a blind, empty future gauge, 

Why should you rail at fate, and vain wars wage? 
Could you not, rather, sweet new stories glean 
And bravely write them there, with, in between, 

Il!lumined scrolls, learned from a bygone age? 


Ah, never uninscribed life’s books appear; 
Blotted they are, blending both hope and dread, 
Like shadows of a wind-blown vine cast there. 
Yet now, among them all, trace without fear, 
Bold lines, and glories of rich color spread; 
Amid the flick’ring fancies make the missal fair. 


Mary ALMEE GoopDMAN. 








HO says a cow-punch- 
er can’t keep a diary 
of his soul-yearnings 
and his heart’s deep 
pages? That man’s 
a liar, for I’m going 
to cut loose right 
now and keep a real 
sissy-book: I admit 

I’m some handicapped, right in the 

start; I regret that I can’t let down my 

back hair and wrap the folds of a pale- 
blue what-you-may-call-’"em around my 
willowy form. A red and yellow Nava- 
jo blanket’s the closest I can come; 
and, being it’s my saddle-blanket, it 
wouldn’t cover a quarter of me—see- 
ing I’m six feet and then some. But, 
barring them drawbacks, I guess I ain’t 
so far outclassed. I’ve got a book here 
about the size and color of a side of 

bacon, and a whole bottle of ink, and a 

nickel’s worth of steel pens; if that 

don’t see me through till spring, there’s 

a lead-pencil—the flat, carpenter kind — 

in the knife-box, that I’m holding for 

reserve. 

Lord! this is sure a miserable way to 
put in a winter—feeding poor cows and 
calves that’s on the lift about half the 
time, and need tailing up regular for 
their breakfast; and watching water- 
holes and washing dishes; and studying 
up new and striking ways of giving 
vent to my feelings. This here diary’s 
my latest invention; and I’ve named it 
on the outside with a piece of hot ba- 
ling-wire. “My Silent Pardner’” is 
what I call it; and I consider that a 
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swell name for a diary. So, pard, listen 
to my tale uh woe. 

There was an ad in a magazine, the 
other day, that got me where I live. It 
started out: “Are you satisfied with 
your job?” I ain’t—not what you can 
notice; I’m overflowing with pessi- 
messem (let ’er go, pard—but I'd 
gamble that word could stand some fix- 
ing!), and so I answered the ad. I got 
the answer to-day; and the way they 
called my bluff was sure amazing. I 
had to give the names of three solid 
citizens that know my pedigree—which 
I done; put down Sheep Charlie, and 
the old man at the home ranch, and old 
One Eye—but not by them names, of 
course. And I had to dig up forty 
plunks, which I was mighty lucky to 
have. They’re going to give me absent 
treatment for lame spelling (which [ 
sure need!); and crooked grammar, 
and how old is Ann, and the like. They 
guarantee a cure or money refunded, 
which looks to me like a square deal. 
I’m going to put up a mail-box over 
on the stage trail; and old One Eye has 
promised faithful he’d stick my doses 
of learning into it. 

Say! when I come up out of this 
coulée in the spring, oozing language 
out of every pore, I guess, maybe, the 
boys won’t go in the air none—eh? 
I had my choice on a lot of brands, but 
I bid for grammar, spelling, orthog- 
raphy, and oratory. If I can wise 
up this winter like they say I can, I'll 
just turn on the oratory in round-up, 
pard; and then watch the boys turn 
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handsprings backward. /Pard, you 
watch my smoke. Before long I'll be 
able to indite these pages with a flow 
of words that'll sure put a crimp in 
your spine. . .. Eh-awh! .. . 
You're dull company, pard—maybe be- 
cause you're so harmless. I’m going 
to turn in, if you ask me. But [ll keep 
’er a-going—if the ink-bottle don't 
freeze and bu’st, some of these balmy 
nights. Guess I'll take it to bed with 
me—how’s that? So-long, pard. 


I never dated that last outpouring 
—but I think it was somewhere’s about 
the middle of November. That’s the 
worst fault you've got, pard. You 
don’t know a cussed thing but what I 
tell you; so they’s no use asking you 
what day it was. Anyway, this is some 
time after—and if you ask me how 
many days, I'll likely lie about it—be- 
cause I don’t know. F 

Got my first dose of wisdom, pard, 
and say! they.didn’t do a thing but 
send a string of questions from here to 
Bent Willow for me to answer. I guess 
they aimed to find out just how wide 
and deep is my sea of ignorance; and 
how long it’s going to take to wipe it 
off the map. It made me think of the 
district-school examinations I used to 
lay under dad’s barn to get away from. 
It was all typewrote; and you are sup- 
posed to be put on your honor as a 
gentleman not to ask no help from any- 
body. I’m sure safe from cheating at 
this game, pard—with fifteen miles of 
unharrowed country between here and 
the home ranch. Clem Ralston’s dead 
honest; and no cards up his sleeve. His 
own think-works grappled, unaided, 
with these——- Now, look at this one! 
“What is an article? How many are 
there? Name them.” 

I'll tell you what I done, pard. I 
named over pretty near every article 
in the shack, including two frying-pans, 
and told ’em to come again and I'd 
complete the list. I guess that'll hold 
‘em for awhile. 

I got to quit you, pard, and buckle 
down to the rest of them fool questions. 
I never did have much use for gram- 
mar, but I’ve got forty plunks in this 


game, and I'll have ’em jumping side- 
wise, back there, but what I'll get the 
worth of my money out of ’em. I'd 
like to be cached in a corner when that 


bunch of answers rolls in! So-long, 
pard. You're sure all right, in some 
ways. You're blame quiet—but then 


you don’t never interrupt, nor contra- 
dict what I say; nor bum me for cig- 
arette papers or tobacco. .I’ve held 
down camps with worse fellows than 
you; and that’s no dream. I wish I’d 
invented you before; you beat solitaire 
hands down. 


Say, pard, what do you think? I like 
to ’a’ fell dead when I got my bunch of 
answers back to-day. They was cor- 
rected right up to par, all right—all 
hashed up with red ink. And the Lord 
have mercy, pard—it was a woman! I 
can tell by her fine, scrimpy writing. 
And you know what I done when I 
come to the interjection question? I 
let my mind kinda run on that red cow 
that had got down on the ice and 
wouldn’t get up—to be sure, the poor 
brute coul/dn’t—and kept fighting me 
when I went to help. And on the 
strength of those memories, I handed 
out a bunch of interjections that fair 
made the paper smoke. The fact is, I 


made a damfool business of it all 


around. And what do you think she ~ 
wrote along the edge of them cuss 
words? She wrote—so fine I like to 
turned cross-eyed reading it—‘My 


strenuous young friend, we do not carry 
a line of asbestos for the use of our 
pupils. Have you no sulfurous 
interjections in your vocabulary? Try 
again, please.” That’s it, word for 
word; and she drawed a line under the 
please, pard. 

So I combed my hair and put on a 
clean tie—I hadn't fixed up none the 
other time; but, seeing I was dealing 
with a lady, it looked more polite—and 
I wrote interjections that she 
ought to like: “Oh! ah! indeed! good 
land! the idea!” and “Oh, ty 


less 


some 


fudge! 
What do you suppose she’ll say to that 
bunch, pard? I wonder if she'll laugh? 
Or maybe she’s one of them stern, four- 
eyed damsels that takes life seven times 
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more serious than a Hard-shell Baptist. 
No, I guess she don’t, either. That lit- 
tle red ink spiel sounds like she could 
take a joke; don’t it, pard? “My 
strenuous young friend, we don’t carry 
a line of asbestos no, sir, no four- 
eyed old maid would write like that! 
and I'll gamble on it. So-long, pard. 
We'll wait and see what she says. 





Mister! it’s a long ways from here 
to New York. I'll bet old One Eye 
has lost my long envelope—and if he 
has, he’d better send in his last words 
to his mother, for I'll sure wipe him off 
the face of Montana. Pard, you’re no 
good. Why don’t you say something? 
[ guess it’s solitaire for yours truly 
to-night. I’d sure like to know what 
the Red Ink Maid thought when she 
cast her optics over my last bunch of 
answers to her leading questions. She 
writes a mighty pretty hand; little and 
even and plain as print. I guess I'll do 
a few stunts on your back, pard, if you 
don't object. I want to practise some 
before I send her anything more. I 
used to think I wrote good enough. 
I’ve got too blame careless and out of 
practise these last three or four years. 
It's a wonder she could read what I 
wrote, that first time. I thought it was 
a man I was addressing, so I didn’t 
take much pains—just scratched it off 
any old way. There’s about forty thou- 
sand more pages of you, pard, than I'll 
ever need for the deep pages of my 
heart (I read that somewheres, and it 
sure sounds good in a diary), so I'll 
just get down to biz, and see if I can’t 
make marks that don’t bear such a 
close resemblance to snow-bird: tracks. 
So-long. 


It’s snowing to beat four of a kind. 
If old One Eye don’t get his stage 
through to-morrow, I'll sure report the 
old cuss. I wonder if he did hold out 
my mail last time; it’d be just like him 
—the old horse-thief. A man that'll 
hold out mail on a fellow ought to be 
sent up for life. Hanging’s too good 
for a man like that. I'll just give him 
till to-morrow night; and if he don’t 
make good there'll be something doing 


out on the Bent Willow trail, now I’m 
telling you! So-long, pard. I got the 
blues bad to-night. 


Well, I got my mail all right; but I 
froze my nose plumb solid waiting for 
old One Eye to come along. He’s sure 
the slowest son-of-a-gun in seven 
States. She didn’t distribute quite so 
much red ink around over my pages 
this time. I got down to business, and 
done the best I could remember. Lord, 
what a lot of time a kid wastes in 
school, learning things he chucks out 
of his mind soon as he gets out mixing 
with the real things of life! I made 
mistakes that I wouldn’t ’a’ been guilty 
of when I was a kid—but, on the whole, 
I guess I stacked up better than she ex- 
pected I would, judging from my first 
play. She wrote on the edge again— 
alongside the interjections. Here’s 
what she said: “These interjections 
would not hurt any one’s feelings, I’m 
sure. You must have attended a Young 
Ladies’ Seminary.” Now, what do you 
think of that? She wanted ’em mild; 
and now she’s got ’em, she don’t seem 
real satisfied. Say, she does write a 
pretty hand! I'll bet she’s about twen- 
ty-one, and has got brown eyes—the 
kind that shines—and a dimple in her 
right cheek. For two cents I’d write 
and ask her. What do you think, pard? 
Think she'd tell me to mind my les- 
sons and never mind the teacher? 
Darn this long-distance school-teaching ! 
I wisht they’d send her out here to hear 
my lessons; it’s plumb sinful to waste 
postage-stamps like this. I’ve got to 
send in by One Eye and get some more 
—about a dollar’s worth. But there’s 
one thing I am going to do, pard, if 
it bu’sts the thing up right here. I’m 
going to write that Red Ink Damsel a 
nice little letter, and explain them in- 
terjections. (I’d gamble she’s got 
brown eyes, all right—and a dimple.) 
I’m going to tell her that the first bunch 
—that smelled so rank of brimstone— 
was inspired by a big red cow that got 
down on the ice and decided she’d stay 
right there and wait for a chinook. And 
I'll tell her the mild bunch was caused 
by her criticism of the first ones. I 
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wonder how that'll strike her. If she 
knew the way I live—wouldn’t she 
open them big brown eyes? For two 
cents I’d give her a deal about it—or, 
say! what’s the matter of drawing a 
picture of me tailing up that red cow— 
just to illustrate them first interjec- 
tions? That’s the stuff! I can draw a 
pretty good sketch when I try—only, 
I forgot; I haven’t got a pencil—un- 
less I use that flat one in the knife- 
box. And—lemme see. I'll draw one 
of me reading her red remarks on the 
edge of my paper—and I won’t say a 
cussed word! That’ll keep her guess- 
ing some. That’s what—lI’ll make the 
pictures do the talking. Sure, she can’t 
get offended at a couple of little 
sketches, can she, pard? 





Pard, I’m learning fast. Can’t you 
see how my writing’s improved? I 
sure let you stay under my bed a long 
time—’most a month, I guess. Lemme 
see; oh, I was just going to draw those 
(my Red Ink Maid got after me fierce 
for saying them. She’s sure strict with 
a fellow) those pictures. Well, she 
savvied, all right—the little scamp! 
She drawed one herself, and sent it 
along inside my corrected lesson. It 
was a peaked-nosed, four-eyed female, 
built like a match—and the hair was 
drawed—no, drawn, that’s it—in red 
ink. And she was laying back in a faint 
—or else it was hysterics—with a lesson 
in her hands—and I guess it was my 
first bunch of interjections, because the 
smoke was rising up from the pages in 
a cloud! You bet it’s all right, pard— 
as a joke. But she needn’t think I’m 
going to accept that as a speaking like- 
ness of her—my money’s still up on the 
brown eyes and the dimple; and little 
white hands and a smily red mouth. 
If she don’t look out, I'll tell her so, 
some of these days. Her peaked-nose, 
and lanky and four-eyed? Not on 
your life! Pard, she can’t load me that 
way. I’ve sent her quite a bunch of 
sketches, that tells the awful story of 
my life in pretty good shape—if it don’t 
sound too swell-headed for me to say 
so. And I keep my lessons right up to 
par, you bet! I don’t want her to think 








I’m as boneheaded as I let on that first 
time I went up against the game. She 
sure come back at me about them— 
those articles. So I sent her a picture 
of my shack—one where I was frying 
bacon with a cigarette in my face and 
my hat on the back of my head (but, 
really, pard, you know yourself I’m 
a swell housekeeper, and never smoke 
when I’m cooking; I just drew the cig- 
arette in for a josh), and one where I 
was poring over my lessons, with my 
overcoat on and a cap pulled over my 
ears, and the breath coming out of my 
nostrils like the exhaust of a steam- 
engine. And a lot more on the same 
plan—me where I was holding up old 
One Eye with a gun, and making him 
fork over my mail. I had it labeled 
“Grammar,” so she couldn’t think I was 
taking his roll. I ain’t no highwayman, 
and I don’t want her to get that im- 
pression of me, either, because—well, 
never you mind, pard, I hate to see 
even a diary get too blamed curious 
about a man’s feelings. 

My mail-box is drifted plumb full of 
snow, pard. I’m sure interested in— 
grammar. Most always I meet old One 
Eye two or three miles down the trail, 
so’s to see how many mistakes I made 
last time. You bet your sweet life lit- 
tle brown eyes don’t overlook any mis- 
takes! She’s got her little red ink tab 
on every flaw—if it ain’t any more than 
a ¢ that I never thought to cross. She’s 
sure strict—that little maid. If she 
knew she was pointing out the mistakes 
of a great, overgrown son-of-a-gun like 
me But I always draw Little 
Willy with his hat-crown grazing the 
ceiling, just to give her a hint of my 
size. Maybe, though, she takes it the 
other way, and thinks the shack’s about 
as deep as a hotel pie. Mister! I never 
thought of that; maybe I’d better send 
my actual dimensions in figures—only 
she might get to thinking I’m stuck on 
my shape; and I ain’t—not unless she 
was; and then I don’t say but what I 
might get some nifty over my six-feet- 
two, and straight as a ramrod. I won- 
der if she likes black hair that waves 
quite a bit; and blue eyes. Gee! that 
sure sounds silly, don’t it? So-long, 
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pard—I'm threatened with softening of 
the brain, I guess. I'll go stick my 
head in a snow-bank, and then go to 
bed. It’s kinda funny, though—I’m al- 
ways dreaming things about that Red 
Ink Maid. I wonder if she 





Jerusalem and little fishes! It’s bliz- 
zarding—the worst I ever saw; and I 
spent two winters in North Dakota. 
Old One Eye never’ll make it to-day— 
and I couldn’t find the trail to waylay 
him if he did. The little maid’ll won- 
der what’s the matter if I don’t get a 
lesson off day after to-morrow, when 
One Eye comes back. But if he don’t 
get down to Bent Willow, he can’t come 
back, see? 

Curse a country like this! I won- 
der if a fellow couldn’t do pretty well 
in New York with what stake I’ve got 
laid up. If I sold out my bunch of 
horses—I know where I could place 
them, easy—I could scare up five thou- 
sand, I guess. That wouldn’t be a 
drop in the bucket back there, though. 
I wonder—if she—but this ain’t any 
country for a woman like her—edu- 
cated like she is—and smart 








I take back all the mean things I 
said about old One Eye. That old boy 
is sure all right! He pulled in here last 
night just before dark with both hands 
frosted bad; and his nose as white as 
a lump of dough. He had my mail, all 
right. I sure got up a good supper for 
him—opened up my last can of apri- 
cots, that I’ve been saving for some 
event worth celebrating; a chinook, for 
instance. He stayed all night, which 
was some awkward, seeing I had to 
talk to him, and couldn’t do more than 
sneak a look at my lesson—and what 
she wrote. You’d think, pard, a man 
that’s held down a line camp all by his 
little lonesome for three months would 
be tickled to death to have a garrulous 
party like One Eye to share his supper 
and bed. But I wasn’t none overjoyed, 
only plain grateful for my mail, which 
I'd give up looking for. Now the Red 
Ink Maid won’t have to wait for a 
whack at my weak points on grammar 
and spelling. I asked her once how 


many gazabos she was leading into the 
straight and narrow path of correct 
English, like she was me. She said— 
well, never mind what she said—but 
she gave me to understand, anyway, 
that she wasn’t drawing pictures pro- 
miscuous ; nor scribbling little joshes on 
the margins of the bunch. It’s straight 
business with all comers—except yours 
truly. I ain't real handsome, nor rich— 
but I’m sure a lucky devil! So-long, 
pard. I’ve got a five-hundred-word es- 
say to write. Teacher said so. I 
guess I'll make it a parable, and tell her 
a lot of things I wouldn’t dare to say 
straight out. She ain’t so slow—she 
can savvy if she wants to; and answer 








accordingly. And if she don’t want 
to, she can pass it up If she does, 
though 


Pard, I may as well own up, first as 
last. My essay—oh, well, I done what 
sure took plenty of gall; I asked the 
Red Ink Maid to marry me—and I 
don’t even know her name! But she 
suits me, all right, just the way she is 
—no name but Red Ink Maid; and no 
picture but what I’ve got in my mind. 
I don’t count those comic valentine 
ones she’s always sending. If she was 
ugly—on the dead—she’d draw ’em 
so’s they’d flatter her. Oh, I never had 
much experience with love, but I know 
human nature. I know she’s good to 
look at, or she wouldn’t make such all- 
fired ugly pictures of herself. 

Anyway, I done the square thing this 
time. I didn’t depict my own counte- 
nance for her to judge me by. I sent 
her a photograph—and I will say it’s a 
peach. Natural as life; and I told her 
so. She may think I’m stuck on my- 
self, but I ain’t to blame if the Lord 
saw fit to give me features and hair. 
I never thought much about it before 
—but now I’m grateful to Him—and 
that’s no dream. Maybe she'll like me 
better this way; and that’s what counts 
from now on. The photograph was too 
wide for the envelopes they furnish ; but 
I trimmed it down with my jack-knife 
so it would fit. I told her straight up 
that I loved her. I do all right—and I 
don’t give a darn if folks’ do call me 
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locoed loving a girl I’ve never even 
saw. I know her, all right. She’s true 
blue, and sensible, and jolly; she suits 
me, all right. She’s just the sort I 
could make a chum of and never get 
tired of; and work for and settle down 
with. I don’t care if she ain't really 
pretty, or if her eves are blue, maybe, 
instead of brown. But I can’t say I’m 
much stuck on blue eyes, as a general 
thing; mine are blue. Still, I won't 
kick over a little thing like that. 

And she’s right there with the goods 
when it comes to brains or education. 
She told me she has to correct the pa- 
pers of most a hundred seekers after 
wisdom; and all winter I’ve never 
caught her overlooking any mistakes* I] 
made. She holds me right up to the 
mark, let me tell you; and she marks 
me just what I’ve earned. Friendly as 
we've got to be, she’s never showed 
no mercy when it comes to keeping tal- 
ly. I get what’s coming to me—and 
not a grain more. Do you know, I like 
that. It shows she’d be sensible and 
just, right through the game. She ain’t 
one of the sentimental sort; nor the 
shifty sort that gets spiteful and does 
things just to be onery. I know, for 
I tried her on that. I drew a picture 
of her marking up my lesson once— 
and I made her out ten times worse 
than she ever did herself. She never 
got mad, though. She got back at me 
in a picture—the darndest-looking jay 
you ever saw she made me out. And 
she went right on keeping tab on me 
just the same—just as strict, and no 
stricter. I know how mean a teacher 
could be—for I found I was up against 
a narrow-minded cuss in the oratory 
game. He’s a man, and a regular old 
maid kind of man, too. He'll get on the 
peck at something I say in my speeches 
—takes ‘em personal, whether they're 
meant that way or not—and cuts and 
slashes ‘em to beat the deuce. Ora- 
tory’s no fun, anyway. I’ve kind of 
dropped that, and put my mind to the 
English lessons—and to the English 
teacher, I may as well admit. 

Pard, what do you suppose she’ll say? 
She must like me a little, or she 
wouldn’t have got so chummy this win- 


ter. Don't it look that way to you? 
And if she had a fellow back there, it 
don't look to me like she’d have acted 
just the way she has done with me; it 
wouldn't be giving neither one of us 
a square deal. She ain't a flirt—least- 
ways, that ain’t the way I’ve got her 
sized up. If she was, she’d ’a’ gone 
further, don’t you see? She had a 
chance to say heaps of things that she 
didn’t say. She would have gone fur- 
ther, though, if she was a bit flirty in 
her ways. I don't call it flirting the 
way we've been going on. She’s never 
said a thing that a perfect lady wouldn't 
say. And if she looks at it the way | 
do, she won't think I’m a fresh kind of 
gazabo, either. She'll see I’m honest, 
anyway. Well, if she'll take chances on 
me, I’m sure willing to do the same 
with her. I guess we stand even there. 
She knows me just as well as I do her, 
enly she does know my name, and | 
don't hers. Well, pard—it’s up to her. 
So-long. 


Pard! Pard! 

I’ve done to-day what I never done 
before since I went to punching cows; 
and that was when I was a kid. I most 
died trying to keep from laughing. It’s 
something a man can’t talk about, but 
this diary business of setting down your 
thoughts as they come to you certainly 
is a habit. I’ve got so I have to write 
whatever’s on my mind. It’s kind of 
like telling a friend all your troubles 
that you know won't go shooting off 
his mouth about it: afterward. 

[I heard from Her. It didn’t come 
with the grammar lesson this time, but 
in a separate envelope. Tard, she likes 
me—she didn’t say so, just like that, 
but if she hadn’t liked me a heap, ’most 
as much as I do her, she’d never ’a’ 
wrote the way she did. It was the sor- 
riest letter [ ever read, pard. Oh, it 
sounds foolish for a cow-puncher like 
me to go on like that. But she’s all 
alone in the world, and she was edu- 
cated in an orphan’s home. Think of 
that! Never had any folks, nor any 
real home—just like a chicken that’s 
raised in one of these big wooden 
brooders, and kept warm with lamps 
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stuck underneath, instead of snuggling 
under its mother’s wing, and her 
cr-r-rr-ing to it. 

It was sure sorrowful, pard, that lit- 
tle letter, all wrote out on lesson-paper, 
so ‘twould look familiar, in that cheer- 
ful red ink we'd been playing with, 
like as if we'd been a couple of children 
making mud pies. No, I won't show 
it to you, even, you dog-eared, broken- 
backed old silent pardner—except just 
as much as I darn please; and that part 
won't be the beginning nor the end of 
the letter—not by a long shot. Those 
sections are for the exclusive use of 

Ink Maid and me; and if 
you're wise for your years, pard, you 
won't press me further. But on along 
from this page here I'll let you in, con- 
sidering the way you stood by me in 
the blizzard; and your interest, without 
crowding me none, in my education. 

—So you Clem, dear, it is all 
quite impossible. Because a man who can 
look with his heart in his eyes, the way you 
look out of that photograph (even that stiff 
pose and crude finish and glazed card 
couldn’t spoil you entirely, you see,) would 
never want to look at me. I’m sending my 
photograph in the sealed package enclosed. 
Oh, how I wish I wasn’t such a _ plain, 
meager, little thing, just like my handwriting, 
that’s always so economical of paper. Maybe 
being brought up in a charity school makes 
me afraid that both myself and my letters 


my Red 


see, 


will be unwelcome if we take up too much 
space in the world. 
But the photograph won't tell you the 


worst. It’s been the temptation of a life- 


time to let it go without an explanation, but 
I won’t. Only promise that you'll look at 
it—a good long look, dear—before you turn 
it over and read what's written on the back. 

Maybe you surmise just how long it 
took me to slit open that flat little 
regardless of old One Eye 
sitting there, more intent on my busi- 
ness than on anything that ever oc- 
curred on his claim. Well, pard, it’s 
Saturday night, and you've tried all 
the week to be good, and so I'll let you 
have a peek. How does that photo- 
graph affect you? Slim, ain’t she, as 
but all curves, that she neg- 
mention, from the line of her 
topknot to the tips of her shoes. Deli- 
Not much strength in them, 
perhaps you'll be kind 


pac age, 


s] © Save. 


S| 
it cted to 


cate 
hey ? 


arms. 


But 


enough to observe the dimple in the 
wrist. And the. gown—lI suppose it’s 
just some kind of white cotton; and 
like enough she made it herself, being 
naturally talented; but don’t she wear it 
like a duchess—she that calls herself a 
charity child? 

Don’t it make your old leather cheeks 
kind of moist, pard, to hear a girl 
with a face like that talk about always 
having been lonely? Why, her face— 
haven't I mentioned her face? She’s 
got the sweetest face God ever gave a 
woman—big, wistful eyes that make 
your own eyes water to look into, even 


on paper. How she could josh and 
devil a man, with them eyes in her 
head, is a plumb mystery to me. And 
they’re brown. I'll swear to it. And 


the sweetest little mouth; droopy at the 
corners—and no wonder, with the deal 
she’s had to go up against. And her 
hair waves as much as mine does; but 
hers curls soft and pretty round her 
forehead—say, her forehead is pretty! 
A man would want to plant a kiss on 
it pretty frequent—and on that droopy 
little mouth. 

While my eyes were on hers, I plumb 
forgot her telling me to read what she’d 
written on the back of the photograph. 
But old One Eye brought me out of 
my trance, tilting forward to catch a 
squint for his share. So I twisted the 
card over in the palm of my hand, and 
I see: 

Oh, Clem, Clem, do you think my hair is 
pretty, because, you see, it’s curly and soft 


and fair, and there’s loads of it? With the 
light shining on it that way, I suppose 
you think it’s golden. Clem, it isn’t. It’s 


snow-white. I don’t know why, but it began 
to turn when I was seventeen, and now there 
isn’t a brown hair left. Maybe it is the re- 
sult of the privations of my childhood, and 
my griefs and loneliness. Anyway, my hair 
isn’t like a young wife’s; it’s like, yes, I will 


say it, it’s like an old maid’s. Oh, Clem 
Ralston, the only man I’ve ever loved, I 
know you wouldn’t care for me, now you 
know. , So good by, good-by. 


I whirled that card over again; and, 
sure enough, the hair, tossed up in that 
high-stepping way, with a black velvet 
lariat round it, was for all the world 
like some pictures a guy showed me 
once of foreign ladies who never went 
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into society unless their hair was cov- 
ered as thick with powder as the prairie 
with a snow-squall. Then it all came 
before me like a magic-lantern view; 
and I could just see her, with her brown 
eyes, and those pen-and-ink eyebrows; 
her cheeks flushing like an early rose; 
the soft mouth with a dimple at each 
corner, instead of a sorrowful droop. 
There she was, the loveliest creature 
on this footstool, crying her eyes out, 
and scaring me so that a cattle stam- 
pede was child’s play—and all because 
her hair is like moonlight instead of 
sunlight—— 

As I’ve said before, I thought I’d 
pass away, trying to keep from bu’sting 
out laughing, with old One Eye staring 
me out of countenance. And, natural- 
ly, one can’t laugh at a lady in the pres- 
ence of others—not in Montana, that 
is. Bless her pretty head! I’m plumb 
glad, pard, that it ain’t a schoolmarm, 
or an angel, either, that I’m marrying, 
but a Real Woman. 


I tell you right now, pard, your hours 
are numbered. I’m going to pitch you, 
head first, into the fireplace in a min- 
ute. And I’m going to roll my bed and 
hit the sod for the home ranch, and 
draw my time, and catch the first train 
for New York. I’m going to get that 
little maid, and show her that she’s got 
a whole lifetime of happiness to her 
credit; and I’m her banker. I'll take 
that droop out of her mouth and make 
it smily, like it ought to be, or—— 

I’m going to marry her before an- 
other week rolls round—and the bunch 
of wisdom-seekers can hunt another 
teacher. I’m going to get my learning 
right at home. Home! do you hear 
that, pard? I know where I can get a 
peach of a ranch for sixteen hundred— 
right on the edge of a pretty creek, 
and with a grove back of the house. 


Pard, I hate to quit you, but my time’s 
limited. 
Now 


long. 


You’ve done your part. . 


I’m going to do mine. So- 





PERENNIALS 


HE bitter cold around us clasps and closes; 
Frost, the chill gleaner, leaves no fields to reap; 
And where the garth was riotous with roses 
The inexorable snows have drifted deep. 


Yet is the chrism, contentment, not denied me, 
Despite the tightening cincture wan and bleak, 

For I behold with you, O love, beside me 
Perennial roses upon Beauty’s cheek! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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S the carriage drove 
off with Clara wa- 
ving her hand and 
George waving his 
hat, Mrs. Steele, 
standing in the fore- 
front of the crowd of 
guests, waved her 
handkerchief vigor- 
ously. She was very tired, and the 
black silk which the town fashion de- 
creed unto the mother of even a June 
bride was very oppressive; but never- 
theless her gesticulation was hearty and 
energetic, for Mrs. Steele was one who 
never shirked any duty. 

The carriage disappeared, and the 
guests returned into the house. The 
festivity was practically over; and the 
bride’s mother, as she heard the rattle 
of wheels coming from the stables, felt 
her eyes involuntarily marking the rice 
upon the floor, while her thoughts flut- 
tered toward the carpet-sweeper. 

“TI do hope you aren't too tired,” Ara- 
bella Popp cried, running up just then 
to say good-by. “Oh, dear Mrs. Steele, 
do promise me that just as soon as 





we're gone you'll lie down—will you?” 


“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Steele, smiling. “There'll be a good 
deal to do first, I fancy.” 

“Oh, but don’t do it,” said Arabella 
Popp; “just leave it. I promised Clara 
that I’d tell you that her last wish was 
that you should just leave everything.” 

“Well, I'll certainly try to carry out 
Clara’s last wish, now that she’s gone,” 
said Mrs. Steele, good-humoredly. She 
was not only good-humored, but also 
sensible; and had, besides; a sense of 
humor. 

“I do wish I could stay with you,” 
continued Arabella Popp. “Clara was 
so afraid that you would be lonely.” 
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“Oh,” said Mrs. Steele, with a sud- 
den sense of alarm, ‘I am never lone- 
ly. Pray—pray believe me.” 

“You dear, brave thing,” cried Ara- 
bella Popp, catching her around the 
neck; “you sweet, courageous creature, 
you! Well, I shall run in to-morrow, 
anyhow.” 

“Pray don’t trouble over me,” said 
Mrs. Steele, readjusting that portion of 
the wedding decorations which encir- 
cled her own throat. She never had 
liked Arabella Popp; and now she liked 
her less than ever. But she still smiled. 

“So awfully so’y to say goo’-by, don’t 
you know”’—it was George’s chum, 
Harold Henbane, now—‘‘so awfully, 
awfully so’y to say goo’-by.” As Har- 
old Henbane had his hand out, Mrs. 
Steele had no choice but to put hers 
into it. “So awfully so’y to have to”— 
Harold Henbane hesitated, then sud- 
denly remembered—“oh, to be sure—to 
say goo’-by, don’t you know.” 

Well, Clara had had a nice wedding, 
and every one had had all the turbot, 
green turtle, and—champagne that they 
could ask (and drink). Mrs. Steele 
wasn't going to regret anything now— 
not even while Harold Henbane was 
working her arm. slowly and automat- 
ically up and down. He stared fixedly 
over her head at an oil-portrait of 
Clara’s grandmother’s third husband. 

“So awfully so’y to say goo’-by,” said 
Harold Henbane meditatively. 

“T’m sure it’s very good of you,” said 
Mrs. Steele, struggling to free herself. 

“Oh, but it isn’t,” said Harold Hen- 
bane; “fact is, I promised—what the 
devil did I promise? Oh, yes—fact is, 
I promised George to tell you I'd stay 
all night to-night to keep you from be- 
ing lonesome—an’ I will, too—I will— 
fact is, I’d like to.” 
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“Oh, no indeed,” cried Mrs. Steele, 
with great emphasis. “I can’t let you— 
indeed I can’t. You mustn't think of 
at.” 

Harold Henbane looked alarmed. 
“Mustn’t I?” he said, in great confu- 
sion. “I wasn’t thinking of it. Really, 
I wasn’t. I hope you'll believe me when 
I give you my word. I hope you'll 
overlook it.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Steele. 

“Will you really, now ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“You aren't fooling me—are you?” 

“No, no.” 

The tears suddenly flooded Harold 
Henbane’s eyes. 

“So awfully so’y to say goo’-by,” he 
said sadly, loosed her hand, and de- 
parted. 

“Oh, Drusilla, I can't—I really can- 
not leave you like this’—it was Mrs. 
Kent, an old, old friend. “I tell Craw- 
ford’—Crawford was Mr. Kent—‘“I 
tell Crawford he can just trot on home 
alone, and I'll stay here. You'll be 
lonesome.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Mrs. Steele, “I won't 
consent to your thinking of staying with 
me, Harriett; indeed I won't.” 

“That’s so like you, Drusilla; always 
trying to think of others. But I know 
you, and I know how your heart is 
breaking, and I’m not going to leave 
you alone here; no, I’m not.” Mrs. 
Kent was holding both of Mrs. Steele’s 
hands, and jumping mildly about in the 
fervor of her friendship. Mrs. Kent 
was totally unaccustomed to cham- 
pagne, and had no idea what she was 
jumping about for; or, indeed, that she 
was jumping about at all. 

“But, Harriett, I shall not be lone- 
some—TI do assure you.” 

“Don’t tell mec,” cried Mrs. Kent, her 
voice and her antics on the increase; 
“don’t tell me, Drusilla. I know how 
strong you are; I see how weak you 
are; I know the struggle you're strug- 
gling; I know the ache vou're aching; 
I know is 

“Harriett,” said Mrs. Steele firmly, 
“you are talking foolishly. Go straight 
home to bed.” 

“Oh, dear, i believe I ought to,” cried 








Mrs. Kent. “I feel so queerly, Dru- 
silla; I never felt so before. I’m happy, 
and yet [ want to cry, too—and some- 
how my legs do twitch so with nervous- 
ness. A wedding is so trying, I 5a 

“Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Steele, with 
great force of purpose. “Now go, 
Harriett.” 

“But I shall come to-morrow,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kent; “I shall come to- 
morrow. Oh, Drusilla, say I may come 
to-morrow? Because if you don’t say 
that I can come to-morrow, I shall stay 
to-night.” 

“Go now—that’s all,” said Mrs. 
Steele; and as she spoke the words she 
leveled upon her friend the sort of gaze 
that the lion-tamer keeps for the lion 
alone. 

So Mrs. Kent went. And one by one, 
or two by two, or a carriage-load at a 
time, they all went finally. It took pa- 
tience, for the idea that Mrs. Steele 
would be lonesome was very prevalent 
—astonishingly prevalent, in fact. Still, 
they all did go finally. 

As soon as the house was empty ex- 
cept for herself and her household, the 
bereaved parent divested herself of the 
stiff and binding black silk dress, sum- 
moned the servants about her, called 
for brooms and dust-pans, and began 
forthwith to set the house of mirth once 
more in order. It was very nearly nine 
o’clock when they were through, for 
the work dragged a good deal, not only 
on account of the relaxation natural 
after a day of great doings, but also 
because there was a good deal of furni- 
ture to be moved, and considerable un- 
boxing to be accomplished before the 
temporary trustee of the wedding-pres- 
ents could repose in perfect peace. 
George’s uncle—the one who provoked 
expectations on the part of every one 
in the family—had dowered the happy 
couple with a clock, which could under 
no circumstances be left in a damp at- 
mosphere. There is always the chance 
of rain, so that Mrs. Steele dared not 
risk the clock on the back piazza all 
night; in consequence, she, the gardener, 
the hammer, and the ice-pick formed a 
merry and able quartet until about half- 
past eight; then the gardener dropped 
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the hammer on his foot; from that time 
on the coachman had to finish the job. 

Betweenwhiles, the telephone rang 
constantly. Arabella Popp and other 
thoughtful friends entreated Mrs. 
Steele to bear up and remember Clara 
was only gone for a fortnight, and that 
George was the best of men. At about 
quarter of nine, just as her mother had 
gone down cellar to sequestrate what 
was left of the champagne, Clara her- 
self called up over the long-distance, to 
say that it hadn't been a bit dusty; that 
they were just taking the train, and 
that George was the dearest, dearest, 
dearest of men. She choked toward the 
last, and begged Mrs. Steele to remem- 
ber that Clara loved her mother just 
the same as ever. Mrs. Steele, who was 
making up her mind that she really 
must have the wall phone altered to 
the kind where you sit down, blessed 
her, and told her not to risk missing 
the train by talking any longer. 
“George wants to say just one word,” 
said Clara. Mrs. Steele waited for 
George’s communication, but it was 
very short, consisting of the two brief 
words: “Mother, my——” and then a 
violent sneeze. 

The caterer meanwhile had come to 
remove everything hired for the occa- 
sion. He and the cook disagreed vio- 
lently as to a decorative center orna- 
ment which graced the mantel in the 
dining-room. Mrs. Steele went out 
there to calm them. As she was talking 
with the belligerents, the telephone rang 
again. The minister had left his gold- 
rimmed glasses somewhere up-stairs ; 
he thought in the bath-room, where he 
remembered taking them off to wash 
his hands. He said that he had hesi- 
tated to disturb Mrs. Steele, but on 
second thoughts had decided that a lit- 
tle effort might help her to rally her 
stunned forces after the blow of the 
day. 

As soon as the minister hung up, 
Mrs. Kent got the line to say that she 
believed, after all, she would come out 
for the night if the Steele horses could 
drive a carriage in for her. Mrs. Kent 
added that she really could not see now 
why she had not remained when she 


was out there. She said that she had 
had within her a strong feeling of duty 
to stay, but she had mistaken it for 
wedding-cake until after she got back 
to her own house. While Mrs. Steele 
was conversing with Mrs. Kent, and 
feeling more than ever how very nec- 
essary a sit-down telephone was to the 
sum of human happiness, the caterer 
fell from a step-ladder in the library, 
and came so near breaking his leg that 
nobody knew that he hadn’t done it un- 
til a doctor was hurried there to say so. 

It was fully eleven o’clock before the 
house was quiet after that episode. 
Mrs. Steele began to think that bed was 
never to be hers again on earth. She 
was “awfully” tired; she really ached’ 
all over. In her prayers she thanked 
God that Clara was an only child, and 
that her wedding was accomplished for 
all time. She fell asleep without any 
delay. It seemed only a few minutes 
later when she was awakened by the 


, violent ringing of the front door bell— 


in fact, by a thumb steadily applied to 
an electric bell, so that its clangor 
echoed through the whole house. 

She went to the window at once, and 
looked out into the fabled calm of a 
country place. 

“Who's there?” she cried loudly. 

“Telegram,” came a voice from be- 
low. Of course she had to clutch her 
kimono and slippers and go down- 
stairs, receive the missive, and sign for 
it. 

Then she read it; it was from Clara. 


Am thinking of you. Don’t be lonesome. 
Ever yours with love, CLARA. 


Just twelve words! 

Mrs. Steele went back to bed. She 
felt a hundred times more tired than 
before; every bone in her body seemed 
to be singing with fatigue. Fortunate- 
ly she wasn’t long in getting to sleep 
again. Neither was she long in being 
wakened again. It was the same bell 
as before. 

Horrors! 
again? 

“Who is it?” she screamed from the 
window, as soon as the ordeal of get- 


Had she got to get up 
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ing out of the comfortable bed had 
been accomplished. 

“Tel-ygram,” came the voice from 
below, in the dark. 

This time, while going down-stairs, 
she slipped on a June bug that had man- 
aged to get into the house while the 
wedding-guests were getting out of the 
house. When one is prowling about 
alone in the dark, slipping on anything 
is most disagreeable. 

The telegram was from George on 
this occasion. Still shaken from the 
wrench which she owed to the June 
bug, Mrs. Steele paused by the newel- 
post to read this: 


and cheerful. 


Clara _ bright Trust in me, 
eand don’t be lonesome. GEORGE. 

Just twelve words! 

She climbed up-stairs again, and 


pitched herself upon the bed. Then she 
slept. 

It took an unusual din to arouse her 
the third time. The bell seemed to have 
been ringing hours before it succeeded 
in waking her at last. 

She was dizzy with sleep. She sat 
up and thought at first that to make a 
further exertion would be a physical 
impossibility. But where there’s a will 
there’s a way. On her way to the win- 
dow she collided with furniture entirely 
off the main route, for her staggering 
limbs almost refused to support her; 
but she got to the window in the end. 

“What is it?” she cried tartly, out 
into the hush and charm of the night. 

“TItsch a chellygram, mum,” came the 
reply. 

“Take it back to the office and tell 
them not to send any more out to- 
night,do you hear-r-r ?”’ she commanded 
wrathfully. 

“Doanchewwantoreadit-t-t ?’ 
yelled back. 

“No, I don’t.” 

With a mumble of astonishment at 
her lack of curiosity, he went crunch- 
ing away over the gravel. -Mrs. Steele 
returned to bed and tried to sleep once 
more; but this time it was no longer 


the boy 


possible. She was too outraged and too 
nervous. Besides, she found that, after 
awhile, she heard queer sounds; 


stealthy footsteps without; and then 
one of the porch seats was roughly 
jarred. She sprang to the window and 
listened sharply! Yes, there was some 
one below; she could hear him distinct- 
ly. Oh, that wedding silver! What a 
prize for burglars! 

She listened intently. The man was 
going around to the back of the house. 
She slipped to a side window, and heard 
the soft pad of his feet on a flower- 
bed. Horrors! what was to be done? 
Suddenly, leaning against a window- 
screen for support, she called out: 
“Speak, or I fire!” a well-worn but 
usually effective phrase. 

A slight cry sounded from below, 
then: 

“Oh, for God's 
said a man’s voice. 

“Who are you?” 

*“T’m a watchman, mum.” 

“Who sent you here?” 

“Your son-in-law, mum; so you’d be 
safe to-night whatever come.” 

Mrs. Steele recoiled abruptly from 
the window. She wondered why she 
had not adhered to her first presenti- 
ment of not wanting George to marry 
Clara. “I should have been asleep now 
if I had persevered in my opinion,” she 
moaned bitterly to herself. 

But it was of no use to consider such 
futilities now. George had probably 
meant the watchman kindly. At any 
rate, she must bear all in patience. So 
she returned to the window. 

“Try not to walk on the gravel, as 
that would wake me up again,” she 
called out as mildly as she was able to 
call out. 

“Yes, mum; I sympathize with ye, 
mum. I’ve had a daughter married me- 
silf, mum. ’Tis the first as is hardest, 
mum.” 

She went back to bed. Still impossi- 
ble to sleep. The dawn was forever in 
coming. When it came, it was a rainy 
dawn. Mrs. Steele did fall asleep at 
about seven. At  seven-thirty, Mrs. 
Kent telephoned to know if she should 
come at eight. The maid woke Mrs. 
Steele to know her answer; but Mrs. 
Kent had hung up before the maid re- 
turned. The result was that Mrs. Kent 


sake don’t, mum!” 
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arrived at about eight. Arabella Popp 
came at nine with her aunt “and her 
knitting. It seemed that Arabella had 
promised Clara to do this the day be- 
fore. ‘ 

“T never break my word, not even if 
it rains,” said Arabella Popp. 

Mrs. Steele said “so she saw.” 

At nine-thirty Clara herself called up 
on the long-distance again. 

“Dearest mama,” she said, “George 
is shaving; we have a telephone right 
in the room, so I can talk with you 
whenever I want to. I am talking over 
it now.” 

“Drusilla,” said Mrs. Kent, who was 
very much in a _ day-after-the-party 
mood, “tell the dear child we are trying 
our best to distract you.” 

Mrs. Steele at that turned resolutely 
upon the telephone. 

“Clara,” she said, with cruel dis- 
tinctness, “I never slept last night; 
every one is kindness itself; every ef- 
fort is being made to distract me; and 
I may remark that I am already half- 
distracted.” 

“Are you 
tenderly. 

“No—only 
mother. 

“Oh, mama, you are always so droll! 
But don’t this carry you back to your 
own early wedded days?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it,” said Mrs. 
Steele; “but then you know I’ve often 
told you that my honeymoon was the 
only thing that your papa gave me for 
a wedding-present; so George and his 
sunburst could hardly recall him to me.” 

“Oh, George is too sweet!” said the 
bride; “he is beginning to shave the 
other side now.” 

“Well, I send him my best wishes,” 
said the mother-in-law. 

“He wants me,” said the 
“Good-by, dearest mama.”’ 

“Good-by.” 


lonesome?” Clara asked 


sleepy,’ replied her 


bride. 


When Mrs. Steele turned from the 
telephone Arabella Popp was rolling up 
her knitting. 

“Do you know, I believe auntie and 
I will go home,” she said, looking quite 
red. 

“And I’m going, too, Drusilla,” said 
Mrs. Kent, looking quite white. “Now 
don’t say a word, because I’m surely 
going.” 

“I’m not saying a word,” said Mrs. 
Steele. And they went. 

As soon as she was alone, she un- 
hung the receiver of the telephone and 
left it dangling. Then she told the 
servants to say to callers that she had 
departed for the Rockies. Mounting 
to her chamber, she proceeded to go to 
bed. 

“T’ll remember one thing when 
Clara’s eldest daughter gets married,” 
she said. “I'll tell my granddaughter 
to leave Clara in peace; to be lonesome 
or be anything else she likes.” 

Then she went soundly to sleep. 

Five minutes after, the maid aroused 
her with another telegram. She was 
exasperated, but she sat up calmly and 
read : 

Dearest 
buggy. 


Mama, just getting into the 
Don’t be lonesome for—Clara. 

Just twelve words! 

She stared at it. Then she saw that 
this should have preceded all the rest. 
She hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry. 

“Is the 
asked. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Give me a pencil, please—I want to 
write a message.” 

The maid obeyed. 

And Mrs. Steele wrote: 


boy gone, Amelia?” she 
m ab 


Dgar George and Clara, I am not at all 
lonesome. Believe me. 

Just twelve words! 

“Take that to the boy,” she said. 
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IV. FINISHING SCHOOLS 





WANTED to ask if 
you have heard again 
from Daphne ?” 

“Yes, dear little 
Daphne. She is so 
good about writing.” 

“And what does 
she say?” 

It was the chil- 


dren's music-teacher questioning me. 
Miss Earnestine we call her. She had 
stopped in to speak to me as she passed 
our house on her way to some other 
pupils. Our children go to her tiny 
apartment for their music-lessons. 

I fished about in my work-basket ; for 
I am still silly enough to keep these 
first letters of my first-born always 
somewhere near-by me, and produced 
Daphne's last letter. 

“She writes very regularly,” I said. 
“It’s the one thing that her father made 
a kind of point of when she left us. 
He told her he was not asking for 
promises, but he’d like two home letters 
a week; ‘If it’s in the wood to do it,’ 
he said. That sounds just like him, 
doesn't it? What are you laughing at, 
pray?” 

This last to the Optimist, who was, 
I had supposed, reading the paper as he 
stood near the window, where he had 
retired when Miss Earnestine came in 
to talk to me. 

“T was laughing at you,” said the 
Optimist. “There never were such 
children: in the world—were there? 
There never was such a husband and 
father! Mercifully, you don’t stop 
there—as your mantle covers us all, we 





condone it. Miss Earnestine, I heard 
her telling a mother of seven children 
the other day, that as a teacher, as a 
remarkable teacher, who simply lifted 
the children along, she could truthfully 
say that Miss Earnestine- 

“You shall not laugh at her,” cried 
Miss Earnestine. “If you could hear 
what she says of you behind your back, 
you wouldn’t. You'd be overcome with 
confusion and repentance.” 

“Pray spare him, then,” I said; but 
ny mind was a little absent, for I was 
greatly surprised, not at what Miss 
Earnestine had said, but at her manner 
to the Optimist—and his to her. _ It 
was quite plain that she knew him fa- 
miliarly. I had not supposed that they 
were acquainted at all, or very casually. 
In fact, I had been about to introduce 
them when Miss Earnestine first came 
into the room. 

“Here is Daphne's letter,” I said; “I 
think you may both dike to hear parts 
of it. She begins by telling me she be- 
lieves she likes everything about the 
school; that she thinks it a good school, 
with one exception—all the girls have 
hats turned up differently from hers; 
and she’d like hers altered.” 

“Good gracious!” said the Optimist. 
“Our Daphne’s gone! I thought she 
was nothing but a baby girl. She was 
when she left here. That change comes 
of sending her to one of those con- 
founded finishing schools. I told you 
and King how it would be. When she 
left here the child was perfectly content 
with any sort of a hat; with a prefer- 
ence for none at all. She kept hers on 
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with an elastic under her chin. That's 
the sure test. Just so long as a girl 
wears an elastic under her chin you've 
got your little daughter. The day she 
takes to hat-pins—she’s grown up. 


Poor, poor little Daphne! Well, you 
and King can remember—I told you 


so. Does she call for hat-pins in this 
letter ?” 

“Oh, she called for them in her first 
letter home,” I answered. “And, my dear 
Optimist, calling the child little Daphne 
won't keep the years from passing. By 
the way—who was it that was laughing 
at me not long ago for calling her Jittle 
Daphne? Who asked me why I didn’t 
keep her in bibs and push her in a 
perambulator? Who said I'd be ac- 
cused of not wanting a grown daugh- 
ter—at my age!—if I kept on talking 
of a girl, who is as tall as I am, as if 
she were still in sash and curls?” 

“That’s quite another thing,” said the 
Optimist. “I maintain that I detest 
finishing schools. I don’t hold they 
create fools, but I do claim that they 
can develop a fool quicker than any 
other known process.” 

“Then Daphne’s immune,” said Miss 
Earnestine. “She was my brightest 
pupil.” 

“Pooh!” said the Optimist scornfully. 
“Are you in the way of saying that to 
each of the mothers? Let me tell you, 
it’s wasted ammunition here. This lady 
knows perfectly well that each of her 
children is the brightest child that all 
of their teachers ever taught—eh, ma- 
dame? Miss Earnestine, I heard a mis- 
guided friend remark to her the other 





day, ‘What handsome looking boys 
yours are And what did the lady 
reply? ‘Oh, I don’t care how they look! 





They are the very dearest but 
you’ve heard her. You’d think with all 
the children she’s had, and seen, she 
would come to realize that children 
aren’t patented. Lots of folks have 
them.” 

“Do you want to hear Daphne’s let- 
ter ?—or don’t you ?” I asked. 

“I’m not particular about it,” com- 
plained the Optimist. “I can tell you 
what it contains without hearing it— 
another good little girl gone wrong, and 


all because her parents would not listen 
to the advice of their best and oldest 
friend.” 

“What are you talking about!” I 
cried. I really was half-amazed. It 
had been so hard to decide to send 
Daphne away. “I have no recollection 
of your making any remarks as to 
Daphne’s going to boarding-school. 
You speak as if King and I had con- 
sulted you, and then gone in direct op- 
position to your advice, whereas, so far 
as I know, the subject was never once 
mentioned in your $3 

“Bang! Whack!” said the Optimist. 
“Did you hear my bones rattle on the 
floor, Miss Earnestine? That’s the kind 
of treatment an old bachelor gets. Well 
—those remarks are what I would have 
said if you and King had asked me. 
We'll leave it that way. The first time 
I ever saw dear little Daphne—when 
she introduced me to the rest of the 
nursery; I remember it as if it were 
yesterday—I was walking across the 
fields, looking for this lady’s country 
house, where I was invited to visit. I 
ran across a small pond, whereon I 
discovered a little bit of a girl, who was 
being hauled out of a boat by a man 
who seemed to be the gardener. She 
was crying with rage; and she was try- 
ing to scratch his face. That was 
Daphne—dear little Daphne. Sweet 
child! They'll take all that spirit out 
of her, every dash of it, where she is 
now. She'll come home finished. She 
wasn’t finished when the gardener came 
up against her little projects. He 
plumped her down on the shore and 
looked at her. 

“*You had ought to be spanked,’ he 
said. ‘You'll lose me me job yit. Git 
along home wid ye!’ And then he 
headed her toward what I supposed was 
her home; and she set off as hard as 
her chunky little legs would go, howling 
—how she did howl! Whose child she 
was, where she was going, was perfect- 
ly plain to me. I caught up with her; 
and, sure enough, she led me where I 
would be.” 

“You never before told me a word 
of all this; not a word!” I cried. 

“T didn’t know you quite as well just 
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then—you remember I’d been abroad. 
I wasn’t sure how you’d take it—my 
recognizing your offspring on sight. It 
wasn’t as if I coutd say her charming 
little visage betrayed her origin. I 
knew her before I saw her face. It 
was her Nttle winning way that I rec- 
ognized. Do you remember one day— 
when we were children—when you got 
furious with me, and——” 

“When J was a child,” said Miss 
Earnestine hastily, “do you know, I 
actually didn’t realize that I was a little 
girl? I remember just as well. I had 
the queerest fit of horror one day, when 
some one said to me: ‘Don’t do that, it’s 
not like a little lady.’ I didn’t want to 
be a little lady. I didn’t know I was in 
danger of being one. . I’d never thought 
about it at all; and I went up in the 
attic and cried my eyes out.” 

“T’ve always taken for granted that 
you had that kind of early advantage,” 
he said. “That’s precisely the early 
education a girl ought to have.” He 
spoke with deep conviction, and his 
eyes dwelt approvingly on her. 

She is not precisely beautiful; but yet 
Miss Earnestine has—beauty. It is not 
regularity of feature, but something 
less easily describable, which gives her 
charm. Character, industry, pluck—all 
these one might expect as the product 
of the life she has had to lead. The 
unexpected in her is a gay independence 
that is most fascinating; by reason of 
the fact that with it goes an exceeding 
sensitiveness and delicacy — qualities 
widely different from the grim front 
that so many women who have to be 
self-supporting present. Added to this 
peculiar little air of distinction, Miss 
Earnestine has an attractive bodily 
grace; she moves, as I,had often noted, 





very daintily; every gesture, every 
turn of her throat, hand, waist, has 


finish. That’s the word which defines 
her—finish. She knows how to walk, 
and to hold herself quite wonderfully, 
when she is not too hurried or too over- 
tired. She and a girl friend of hers— 
a physician—lived in a wee apartment 
together, keeping up their bachelor-girl 
light housekeeping. I knew nothing of 
the details of their ménage. 


Miss Earnestine was interesting me 
more and more. For a girl of her age 
she had seen much of life; and she had 
in recent years, at least, of necessity 
led a rather Bohemian existence. Why 
is the bloom not brushed from her? 
Trained elegance of carriage, gesture, 
and speech I had not customarily 
found in bachelor-girls. They were 
freer in all respects; less conventional 
in gait, in air; while in appearance and 
manner they were less polished. What 
power was it that had so conserved in 
busy, hard-working Miss Earnestine 
this delicate physical expression, which, 
while perfectly unconscious, yet ex- 
tended even to a control of the eyelids 
and the lips? 

There was nothing that so much as 
suggested stiffness—it seemed rather 
the result of an early drill that was now 
second nature to her. Suddenly I rec- 
ognized the hallmark—and could not 
imagine why I had not identified it ear- 
lier. I was sure that she had been edu- 
cated by a dear old Lady Principal in a 
fashionable finishing school. It’s a type 
by itself; and the stamp, once set, is 
never lost. 

When I have seen Miss Earnestine 
hold herself what we women call “‘be- 
low her looks,” it is always plainly due 
to an unhappy overfatigue—a physical 
let-down. If she did not have to work 
so hard, she would always bear herself 
to perfection. With more leisure, or 
if, for instance, she should marry a man 
somewhat older than she, she would 
soon learn to lean on him, and look up 
to him, and then 

I wondered how much she and the 
Optimist are in the way of seeing of 
each other? There was an air of inti- 
mate understanding between them, as 
if he liked to talk to her, to look at her, 
while she responded. 

With all this passing through my 
mind, I was so absorbed that I started 
when the Optimist turned to me and 
said: ‘“Well—and what do you think 
of that?” 

I had to admit that my thoughts had 
been far, far away. (And yet not so 
very far away either, if I had told them 
the truth.) Miss Earnestine leaned 
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over and lightly touched my hand in 
her pretty, not too sympathetic, way. 

“You never have Daphne quite out 
of mind, do you?” she said. “I often 
think that children little know how near 
their mothers always are. I think’— 
she hesitated charmingly—“I think that 
kind of nearness takes care of them, 
too, in absence—don’t you?” She spoke 
nicely, not sentimentally; the manner 
is everything. 

I felt like a hypocrite. I had for- 
gotten all about Daphne. I couldn’t 
possibly say so under the circumstances ; 
and I murmured  something—silly 
enough it sounded, too—about mothers 
and children. I did not dare to look 
at the Optimist. But when I did glance 
at him, I believed that I need not have 
troubled myself, for it seemed apparent 
to nié that he was not thinking about 
me at all; so far as he was then con- 
cerned, I might just as well have said 
“chops and tomato sauce,” and escaped 
criticism. He was still looking at Ear- 
nestine. 

“IT was telling 


ou,” he explained to 
me, “that Miss E 


y 
Earnestine is an au- 
thority on many subjects. She could 
give you points on finishing schools” 
(I knew it!), “or applied domestic 
science. The next time you ask me 
to supper, madame, if you will invite 
Miss Earnestine also, and ask her to 
broil us some English mutton-chops, 
I'll engage to dispose of—how many 
did I eat of the last broiling, Miss Ear- 
nestine ?”’ 

I hoped that I did not speak too 
eagerly as I named the night for Miss 
Earnestine to broil chops for us, and 
assist, with the Optimist, in their con- 
sumption. I was becoming a little bet- 
ter acquainted with the details of the 
ménage of the wee apartment. 

As she glanced up at me I abruptly 
asked: “You were educated—weren't 
you—at a—perhaps a rather old-fash- 
ioned—finishing school ?” 

“How did you know?” asked Miss 
Earnestine. She looked at the Opti- 
mist. “You have been telling her my 
stories!’ she accused him. 

The Optimist shook his head. 

“No, J haven’t—but you must. ‘Rain- 
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bow in the heart.’ 
Tell her that one.” 

“How can I—without Janet,” said 
Miss Earnestine evasively ; and then she 
explained to me, blushing a little, that 
she and the young woman physician 
with whom she lived amused themselves 
at times by acting little dramatic scenes 
taken from the boarding-school life 
which they had lived together as school- 
girls. She did not add that they some- 
times had an audience for these per- 
formances—perhaps because that fact 
was already patent. 

The Optimist chuckled. 

“If I do the old Lady Principal, will 
you do the girls?” he asked suddenly. 
Miss Earnestine blushed _again—a 
downright blush this time—and looked 
doubtingly at me. Those English mut- 
ton-chop suppers in the bachelor-girls’ 
apartment must be interesting little af- 
fairs. 

“You've never done the old Lady 
Principal,’ said Miss Earnestine quick- 
ly. 

“No,” said the Optimist easily. “But 
think how often I’ve seen it done. If 
you prefer, I'll be the girls—or Ill do 
both parts. ‘Duty well performed 
makes what, young ladies?’ ‘Rainbow 
in the heart.’ ‘Correct!’ Think of that 
as an ante-breakfast antiphonal !” 

She knows men and women, does 
Miss Earnestine; and she appreciated 
all the revelation that- this quotation 
was of those spirited, perhaps more or 
less Bohemian, little mutton-chop sup- 
pers. 

Embarrassed though she might be, 
she did not need me to come to her res- 
cue. As she sat there, quietly smiling 
and refusing to be “drawn out” for my 
benefit, she never once quite lost that 
little touch of dignity, of reserve, of re- 
moter carriage which forbade my in- 
trusion, and proclaimed her a finished 
woman of the world wherever she 
found herself. 

Yes, that’s what the finishing school 
teaches; and there only have I seen it 
learned. It may, later in life, be ac- 
quired by worldly experience; but, as 
a science, in its concentrated form, 
woman-of-the-worldness is assimilated 


That’s a beauty. 
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with strange swiftness and permanence 
only in the finishing school proper, 
which claims to teach—just what it 
teaches. If I had wanted renewed as- 
surance that we have built as we wished 
to build in sending our daughter to the 
school of our choice, here in Miss Ear- 
nestine was the indorsement. 

Only when she was a wee, wee girl 
had Miss Earnestine been allowed to 
forget that she was a “little lady.” 
Later in her youth, that fact had been 
so drilled into her that she could not 
now forget it. Of course there are fin- 
ishing schools and finishing schools— 
those that teach ideals and manners; 
others teaching manners only; others, 
again, that inculcate neither manners 
nor ideals. 

Miss Earnestine had been educated in 
a school of the first grade. I was as 
sure of her ever-maintained dignity as 
if I had been present at each one of 
the little functions in the wee apart- 
ment. 

A woman can afford to “let herself 
go” a little, so long as she commands 
this retreat of a trained convention, into 
which she can retire at a moment’s no- 
tice. Naturally, she does not continue 
to retain it, or I have never seen it so 
retained, when she forms a habit of 
letting herself go too far, or too often. 
Delicacy, whether natural or trained, is 
a perishable possession. 

As to the mental drill of finishing 
schools—I happened to know that Miss 
Earnestine could not multiply by twelve 
for the soul of her. For, in making up 
our last music-lesson account, I had 
asked her to verify the statement. In 
order to do so, it was necessary to mul- 
tiply by twelve. That was not the way 
Miss Earnestine attained her result. 

“T never could multiply by twelve,” 
she said serenely. “I'll multiply this 
by six, and then by two. I always do— 
it will be the same.” 

I am not maintaining that any finish- 
ing school ever taught a pupil thus to 
arrive at the multiplication of twelve; 
but (as a generic term) I have to admit 
that the mental drill there enforced is 
not calculated to make the mind of the 
pupil retain, indelibly, the multiplica- 


tion table. Yet is there not in this 
training a delightful compensation that 
keeps the pupil still charming, whether 
she knows or does not know the product 
of any multiples? Serenely she multi- 
plies by six, and then by two—and who 
criticizes ? 

“I didn’t have to be told that Miss 
Earnestine was educated by an old- 
fashioned Lady Principal,” I said. “She 
has been taught, I can see that, exactly 
what I sent Daphne to boarding-school 
to learn. It’s all very well to laugh 
at the old Lady Principals—Daphne’s 
school has one—but they teach some 
things that a girl never loses afterward. 
Lady Principals enter a room—they 
don’t just come in. They know how to 
use a fan and a handkerchief; and how 
a lady should carry herself under all 
circumstances. How she should sit in 
a chair and walk; and even how she 
should talk—yes, they know. It seems 
utterly absurd, as you watch the lessons, 
old-fashioned and ridiculous; but there 
is a grace; a something that comes with 
the training; an emery-wheel polish; a 
diamond-dust finish—you know that 
there is nothing that polishes a diamond 
like diamond-dust ; that fact is perfectly 
beautiful, I think.” 

“So do I,” said the Optimist. He was 
looking at Miss Earnestine as he 
agreed. “If that’s what you mean.” 

“T don’t much care,” I went on, “if 
Daphne doesn’t learn anything else 
there. She’s just a child still—one year 
without much book study won’t hurt 
her. She’s been growing too fast, 
and——” 

“Oh, if you’ve sent her to school to 
rest her mind, I’ve no more to say,” 
said the Optimist. “I misunderstood 
the case. I'll open the door for you, 
Miss Earnestine, if you must go.” 

“You won’t forget the mutton-chop 
supper engagement, Miss Earnestine ?” 
I said. It seemed to me that I couldn’t 
remember when I had grown so quick- 
ly to like a girl so well. I wanted to see 
more of her—much more of her. 

“T’ll see that she remembers,” said the 
Optimist. 

I could hear them in the hallway, 
still talking and laughing together at 
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the front door. One might think that 
the Optimist wore a kimono, because 
he can keep more information concealed 
up his sleeve than any one I ever met. 
He never had mentioned Miss Earnes- 
tine’s name to me. 

“That's just the kind of woman I 
like,” I said to the Optimist when he 
came back into the room. “She is a 
fascinating type; so gay, so diverting— 
and so hard-working, too; not to say 
so overworked. She is dainty, too; did 
you notice her gown, her hair—every- 
thing? I don’t see how she retains 
daintiness, busy as she is. She’s what 
I told you—the finishing-school type. 
The finish is hard to lose. I can’t imag- 
ine anything which I would enjoy more, 
if I were only in a position to do it, 
than to give that girl the kind of life 
and the kind of time that she’s so suited 
for. It wouldn't spoil her, either—not a 
bit? See how she’s kept the best of her 
lost prosperity in her poverty—she’d do 
just the same the other way round.” 

“Yes,” said the Optimist, “she would. 
She’s fine—gallant. I’ve known her 
ever since their reverses, and I’ve seen 
a great deal of her of late. I’m taking 
singing-lessons of her now. If I had 
to choose a good comrade, nice and true 
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and square, from head to foot, and jol- 
ly as the day is long, I’d say—Miss Ear- 
nestine. She’s always just as you see 
her. She’s a good fellow—the best I 
know.” Then he took up his neglected 
paper and suddenly retired behind it, 
leaving me to my cogitations. 

A good fellow! 

That’s not the way a man talks of the 





woman he’s thinking of as—as some- 
thing quite different. I was too disap- 
pointed to do or say anything. I mere- 


ly sat and sewed. Suddenly a queer lit- 
tle sound made me look up to see the 
Optimist’s paper shaking as if an earth- 
quake were under it. 

“What ts the matter?” I asked. At 
which the Optimist dropped his paper 
and disclosed a face distorted by sup- 
pressed laughter. He looked at me in 
silence. He could not speak. 

“What is it?” I repeated, but rather 
weakly. I was not unprepared for the 
reply, when the Optimist, openly rock- 
ing in his chair, wiped the tears from 
his eyes and gasped out: “I—I was 
only thinking, dear Subrikinque, how 
hard—how full of disappointments, of 
withered hopes must be—the—the ca- 
reer of a”—he choked again—‘‘a born 
Subrikinque.”’ 


GIFTS 


a guest within my door— 


And in his hand (I could not choose but see) 
Were gifts thrice-sealed—he showed not what he bore— 


For mine and me. 


Eager as children are to take their due, 
We clustered round him, and he said: “Behold, 
In one hand lies Unrest; in one, sealed, too, 


Lies Peace like gold.” 


“Nay, give us Peace,” all softly we besought. 
But “Choose,” he answered, “‘whichsoe’er ye please.” 
Then I remembered that the Old Year brought 


Gifts such as these. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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shimmered like a 
crystal that night. 
All the tints of the 
spectrum were in the 
still, icy air as my 
sleigh sped home-, 
ward in the long 
sunset along the 


Nevsky Prospekt. At this time I had 
been married only a few months. Rob- 
ert was a New York war correspondent, 
sent by a newspaper syndicate to Russia 
to report the revolutionary troubies that 
were throwing the czar and his family 
into the agonies of mortal fear. I shall 
not touch on the political situation at 
all. Like the average woman, I under- 
stood it superficially; just enough to 
talk about it with Robert with an air 
of helpless questioning which gave him 
the opportunity which all men like—to 
be all-wise and informing. 

He had gone to Tikhvin, not far 
from St. Petersburg, a week before. A 
fanatical massacre had occurred there, 
and Robert was to supply his papers 
with the dark details—a secret mission, 
of course, because Russia’s intolerance 
makes it the home of subterfuge and 
pretense. The week had been a long 
one for me. Russians are hospitable, 
but the land is mysterious. There the 
stranger feels indeed an alien. The 
monotonous snow chills while it fasci- 
nates; the signs in the Slavic tongue, 
over the shop doors, are as outré, de- 
spite their French translations, as so 
much Chinese; no one goes on foot 
there but the poor, for the snow is so 
deep that the big boots one has to wear 
are so clumsy that they leave traces like 
elephants’ feet; their religion shuts you 
out from worship, although you see 


many blue-and-gold Muscovite belfries, 
with priests attired and veiled, and the 
people making the ground-reverence be- 
fore the shrines on the streets. But you 
understand nothing; and no one cares 
a pin that you don’t. Oh, how often 
I have ached with a whimsical nos- 
talgia for a sight of New York’s sky- 
scrapers, their summits coiffed by a 
humid veil; how I have yearned for 
even the nervous, angry-browed con- 
ductors on the street-cars, with their 
belligerent, “Step lively.” 

We had a delightful apartment not 
far from the admiralty; and my sledge 
left me at the door as the gas was 
being lighted around the phantasmal 
squares. I hoped to find a letter from 
Robert, saying he would be back on the 
morrow. Instead, I found better news 
I was to see him within a few hours. 
He wrote me that he would leave Tikh- 
vin on the first evening train possible. 
But instead of coming straight on to 
me, he would have to stop at Baron 
Orloff’s, just seven miles out of St. 
Petersburg. This man was to give 
Robert some important political in- 
formation at dinner. I was to meet 
Robert there, see what the country 
home of a Russian nobleman was like, 
and enjoy the welcome of one whom 
Robert called “a strange being—an aris- 
tocrat, but whose heart bleeds for the 
mujiks I was charged to wear my 
prettiest dinner frock, and to reach 
Baron Orloff’s by eight. Robert would 
arrive as nearly at that hour as possi- 
ble; and we were to return by sleighs 
in the moonlight. The rest of the letter 
was full of the sort of things that lov- 
ers delight in, and other people think 
silly. I folded the sheet, and kept it 
against my heart. 
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As Sparrow brushed my hair I could 
hardly sit still for joy. Sparrow was 
my American maid, and Sparrow was 
her family name. Sometimes _ it 
sounded absurd calling: “Sparrow, 
fetch me my tea, please.” But I had no 
choice, for her Christian name, given 
her by a grim, Presbyterian mother, 
was Judgment. If Robert had not put 
in that line about sleighing back in the 
moonlight, it is possible I'd have taken 
Sparrow with me to Baron Orloff’s. 
Had I done so, I might not have had 
this story to tell. 

When I was ready, I felt sure Rob- 
ert would like me. My gown was a net 
of flashing steel beads, which fell away 
from the shoulders and twisted in a 
serpentlike way about the feet. I wore 
beautiful diamonds; and a big gardenia, 
that had cost a pretty penny, pressed its 
deathly white petals against my bosom. 
I am a pale blonde, and gowned in this 
way, I knew that there was something 
moonlighty and frostlike about me. 

\s my light sledge on flashing run- 
ners carried me through the white 
squares of the city, the strange, ghostly 
fascination of the north crept over me, 
and I was a happy creature. In that 
still, blue, icy air even death did not 
mean decay; the gilded belfries of St. 
Isaac's, with the spangle in the dome 
reflecting the moon, seemed an en- 
chanted edifice to a strange god; the 
world seemed to have spread a carpet 
of unspotted ermine for fairies to dance 
on in the green light. The same mood 
lasted as we left the city. On every 
side diamonded roads sparkled, with 
only an occasional mujik’s darting 
making shadows like _ bats’ 
wings on the whiteness. 

[ came out of my waking dream 
when the tsvochtchik, as the sledge- 
driver is called, drew up with tinkling 
chains at a gateway with spars of crys- 
tallized snow. The gates stood slightly 
ajar, and it was necessary for the is- 
vochtchik to get down and push them 
back, for the usual dvornik—a sort of 
porter in a coat of sheepskin worn 
wrong side out—was not to be seen. As 
the sledge went chiming up to the 
house, which stood on a rise of ground, 


sledge 
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I was impressed by the brilliancy of its 
lighting; and, after a pause, by the 
solemn, supreme quiet hanging over it. 
It might have been an_ illuminated 
mausoleum. This illumination was an 
unusual thing in Russia, because the 
double windows, sealed in winter, are 
covered at night by heavy curtains of 
velvet or wool. These draperies must 
have all been pushed aside. Each case- 
ment, with only a thin but opaque cov- 
ering of pale silk, was a square of 
yellow light. 

The horses champed and _ neighed, 
tossing their metal chains. The isvocht- 
chik called loudly. But no footstep was 
heard, no shadow crossed the flaming 
windows. 

“T will go to the door, isvochtchik,” 
I said to the driver in a labored mixture 
of Russian and French, as I unbut- 
toned the fur rugs that had been banked 
upon me. “Wait—I will knock.” 

To my knocking and calling the door 
remained shut.. The isvochtchik cursed 
in his beard, which had become a tri- 
angle of icicles. The sweat congealed 
on the horses till they seemed frosted; 
shorn of my rugs I was icy cold. My 
fur pelisse was already covered with 
tiny, frost globules; my veil was frozen 
stiff where the air congealed my breath 
upon it. 

“Are you sure this is Baron Or- 
loff’s?” I cried frantically to the man. 

“Da vot,’ he said, nodding his head 
in its high, scarlet velvet cap. “So the 
mujik on the bridge told me.” 

As he finished speaking, the sound 
of footsteps crunching the snow came 
to us. They were unhurried, as regu- 
lar as a soldier's marching step; and 
from the side of the house an imposing 
figure stepped into the meonlight. 
This was a man; and the vivid bright- 
ness showed that he was wrapped in a 
magiiificent paletot of sable and Sibe- 
rian blue fox. The collar rose up so 
high and the cap came down so low 
that only his nose looked out between 
the furry masks. 

“Ach, the barin!” cried the isvocht- 
chik; and as I recognized the word to 
mean “master,” I realized that the own- 
er of the house was before me. 
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He mounted the steps in the same 
slow, measured way, and uncovered his 
head. The porch was in shadow. I 
saw faintly a pair of very dark eyes, a 
pale, thin face, and close-cut, white 
hair. 

“Pardon, madame. Had I known it 
was you who knocked——”’ he began. 

“But you expected me,” I broke in 
nervously, tearing off my veil. “My 
husband told me to meet him here. I 
am Mrs. Robert Trecartin,” I explained 
in French. 

Knowing how accomplished in lan- 
guages the upper classes in Russia are, 
I was not surprised to hear him reply 
in English as perfect as my own, except 
for an overcareful division of each 
word: 

“IT had not expected you so soon. I 
hope you have not been knocking long. 
This welcome seems inhospitable. It 
is a feast day, and every servant on 
the place is drunk. They are simply 
sodden with vodka. I shall have to 
make myself very useful. Pray walk 
in by the fire. I will show the isvocht- 
chik the way to the stable.” 

He unlocked the door, and I ran in, 
shivering, to the roaring wood fire. It 
was in a most interesting place—a spa- 
cious, oblong hall; high-ceiled and rich- 
ly tinted; furnished like a luxurious 
room with fine pieces of old oak and 
mahogany. The characteristic Russian 
notes gave it the charm of the foreign; 
on a rack near the door a line of pelisses 
hung. A row of goloshes that showed 
beneath gave a lifelike suggestion of 
human figures, reminding one of our 
childish idea of Bluebeard’s wives 
strung on a line. There was the blue- 
and-gold_ shrine to the Byzantine 
Madonna in a niche in the paneling, 
with the flame that is never quenched 
flickering before it; the profusion of 
flowers was everywhere, by which the 
wealthy Russian tries to cheat himself 
into the belief that it is spring, and the 
long winter is over. The tall candles 
flamed like stars. I had grown used 
to the extravagance of Russian candle- 
lighting; but this scene was of disturb- 
ing brilliance. How many candles! 
There were masses of them in high sil- 





ver candlesticks; the rooms off the hall 
blazed in the same way; and from the 
illuminated facade as I had seen it on 
the driveway, I felt that every nook in 
the house was lighted as if for a festi- 
val. 

Baron Orloff entered. 
ing by the fire. My hood was off, and 
I had partially unfastened my pelisse. 
I turned, meaning to speak lightly and 
cheerfully to him. But I could not. I 
remained dumb, looking at him. A 
cold thrill ran through me. My sen- 
sation was not fear, yet it had some 
likeness to it. He stood in the glitter 
of the candles; and I thought I had 
never seen a stranger face, nor one 
more pathetically beautiful. His finely 
cut features were emaciated; his dark 
eyes were wild and mournful; his flesh 
was of a deathly tint, and drawn tightly 
over the cheek-bones, with violet 
stains about the lids. But, despite all 
this, and his white hair, he was still 
young. Tragedy and illness, but not 
age, were in the face. He was marked- 
ly eccentric, too; for, as in a weary way 
he took off the superb fur paletot and 
hung it up, I saw that he was not 
dressed for dinner. Instead, his clothes 
were wrinkled, and in places even 
stained; his collar and loose tie were 
rumpled. Evidently, Baron Orloff 
despised custom. Probably a nobleman 
of radical views would feel inclined 
to do so. 

“T have been away a long time,” he 
said gently; “I have been making the 
isvochtchik comfortable. Will you go 
to a room above and lay aside your 
cloak and heavy boots? It is a pity 
that there is no servant fit to wait upon 
you.” 

“T'll throw my things off here,” I 
said. “This fire is too beautiful to 
leave.” 

I spoke almost gaily, because I felt 
ill at ease. Baron Orloff disturbed me. 
There was a continual fluttering rest- 
lessness about him. Either his fingers 
twitched, or his brows, his lips, his eye- 
lids. His staring eyes, lighting his face 
so vividly, had a continual question in 
them, giving a suggestion of a gaping 
mouth. It was foolish to feel a shrink- 


I was stand- 
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ing from him. He was odd—a recluse, 
probably; and evidently some frightful 
happening in the past had marked him 
for all time; but he was a friend of 
Robert, who had thought him worth 
my knowing. I knew that I should 
feel differently when Robert came; and 
I began to listen for some sound from 
the shut-out world heralding his ar- 
rival. 

Baron Orloff placed my cloak and 
boots on a settle in a corner, and came 
slowly back to me. 

“T can’t thank you - sufficiently, 
baron,” I said, while gazing into the 
fire, “for your invitation. This is the 
first country house that I’ve visited in 
Russia.” 

He did not answer; and, when I 
looked up quickly, | found him gazing 
at me with profound sorrow and pity. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Elinor,” I said obediently, awed by 
his expression. 

“How old are you?” 

Instead of showing my surprise at 
the unusual question, I answered him 
as a child would have done. 

“T am just twenty-five. 
birthday next week.” 

“Next week,” he echoed, making a 
helpless gesture with widespread 
hands. “Ah, if your birthday had been 
just past, instead of coming, I should 
be better pleased.” I started up, but 
he continued quickly, a touch of fire in 
his melancholy gaze: “You are one of 
those gold and white and _ turquoise- 
tinted women who could stand for a 
symbol of Russia. You seem clad in 
moonlight. You seem made of. ice. 
Oh, you are very beautiful—but your 
heart? Is that like Russia’s—a dead, 
black awful thing—strapped with brass 
and oozing poison?” 

}aron Orloff——” I stammered, re- 
treating, while the heart he had spoken 
of so suspiciously was quivering weak- 
ly, and seeming to beat in my throat 
as well as in my side. “You certainly 
are a very original person;” and I[ 
laughed feebly. 

“You don’t know what sort of a heart 
you have?” he persisted. 

“I’m sure it’s not like your descrip- 


I'll have a 
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tion. But, then,” I said lightly, “I’ve 
never seen it.” 

“No one could see it unless you were 
dead,” he said, in a slow, dreamlike 
voice. 

I had never wished for anything in 
my life as I wished for Robert’s com- 
ing. He should have reached the house 
by that time. Baron Orloff no doubt 
Was a great soul, but his originality was 
too uncanny for a fanciful woman to 
enjoy in a lonely country house, in a 
strange land, with all the servants 
drunk. 

“Won't you sit down?” I faltered, 
trying to speak in the politely interested 
tone of convention. “Let us talk of 
—Russia. My husband tells me that 
you have liberal views, baron. You— 
you—sympathize with the movement to 
help the mujiks—don’t you?” and I 
listened for some sound at the door. 

He did sit down in a big oak settle 
opposite me; but he sat stiffly, his hands 
grasping his knees, his lips twitching, 
his melancholy eyes wandering over me 
with a strange, consuming look. 

“T am sorry for them,” he said 
thoughtfully; and added with a sur- 
prising vigor: “They ought all to 
die.” 

“You see no future?” I rushed on, 
feeling vaguely that a silence between 
us might breed something ominous, al- 
though I had no clear idea of what I 
stood in awe. 

“IT am sorry for every one,” he said. 
“Every one would be better dead.” The 
pulse of fear that had throbbed at the 
first clear sight of him began to beat 
hard. “Did your husband not tell you 
this?” he asked impatiently. “Did he 
not tell you that I believe the world is 
to be redeemed by death? If some 
amazing, universal holocaust were to 
come crashing upon this puny globe so 
that no living thing moved upon it, 
no spear of grass were left; if only the 
vast oceans sighed around its nothing- 
ness; then from this nullity new pulsa- 
tions would come, life would recom- 
mence. A new race made of the flashing 
essences of pure air, untainted by hu- 
man breath, and of electric waves rising 
from the cleansed earth, would begin 
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to appear.” His eyes narrowed; the 
most intense longing shook his tones. 
“Oh, I can see the shining eyes and 
godlike smiles of those strangers, with 
no likeness to mortals as they are now. 
They would never know the meaning 
of self. Their first instinct would be 
to save others. Their aim would be 
not to live, but to die—to die beautiful- 
ly; to return like a mist to the sun- 
shot ether where they were created.” 

I tried to speak as he paused. It 
was useless. I sat crouched in my 
chair, very cold, my rigid hands clutch- 
ing each other. ‘‘Yes, there is nothing 
as beautiful as death,’ he concluded, 
as he smiled and rose. 

[I faltered to my feet, too, trembling. 
I faced him. I felt an instinct not to 
lose sight of him, to watch his every 
movement. 

“T will play for you,” he said, re- 
suming his sorrowful tone. “I will get 
my violin, and you shall hear the 
requiem I composed myself. There is 
no laughter in the world as joyous as 
my requiem. I played it over my wife 
as she lay dead.” 

He went up the curving stairs, I 
watching him. When I was alone I 
did not cheat myself—I was mortally 


afraid of Baron Orloff. There was 
something undecipherable, alarming 


about him. I could only marvel that 
Robert should have urged my visit to 
such a man without my husband’s pro- 
tection. My instinct was to rush into 
the numbing cold and wait there for 
Robert, for whose presence every dart- 
ing nerve and rapid heart-beat were 
now clamoring. But I was afraid to seem 
afraid to the strange being who offered 
me such singular entertainment. While 
he was gone, however, I looked about 
the place. My host had said nothing 
of dinner. He did not seem disturbed 
by Robert’s delay, although it must be 
past nine. I knew that, owing to the 
servants’ condition, no preparations for 
the meal were under way. But I could 
see the table in readiness in one of the 
rooms off the hall. Lighted candles 
were on it; and small, silver vases hold- 
ing flowers were set at each of the three 
places. This sight gave substance to 


the present experience. At any rate, I 
was not dreaming. I was here to meet 
my husband, and to dine. We were 
expected guests. 

I tried to reason myself into calm- 
ness, and had partially succeeded, when 
I caught sight of my face in a mirror 
inset in one of the panels that I passed. 
It looked old, blanched—it was like the 
face of a distraught stranger. Again 
the desire to leave the place gripped 
me, and I felt that I must obey, no 
matter how absurd I might seem later, 
after Robert had come. I had slipped 
on my pelisse, and was about to thrust 


one foot into a fur boot when the 

baron came back. 
“You are going out?” he asked 
c g g s ask . 


frowning, laying the violin he carried 
on a table. 

“I feel a little faint, and the cold 
air——” 

“Nonsense. The mercury has 
dropped—it must be thirty degrees be- 
low.” 

“IT think I'd like to go out near the 
gates.” The words were so rapid they 
struck against each other into foolish- 
sounding murmuring. 

“Most unwise.” 

“But I must have my way.” I 
masked my seriousness with a smile. 
“Just a moment or two in the cold air 
will be delightful.” 

“You are not going.”” His voice was 
gentle, but he came to me, laid hands 
that seemed of steel on my shoulders, 
and literally tore ‘the garment from 
me. “Now,” he continued, in the same 
soft yet indescribably terrifying tones, 
“you shall sit by the fire and listen to 
me.” He pushed me backward into a 
chair in the same controlled, masterful 
way. I was as helpless under the do- 
minion of his eyes and touch as a leaf 
in a gale; and I sat there, a faint, sick 
feeling creeping over me as he said: 
“The happiest things in the world are 
in my music—you shall hear !—the flut- 
ter of butterflies, the song of brooks, 
the glory of spring mornings and of 
rose gardens, the call of the laughing 
seas, of love without sorrow and birth 
without pain—ah, you shall hear! you 
shall hear!” he muttered more wildly, 
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and as his thin cheeks wrinkled in a 
smile, it was like seeing happiness 
blaze for a moment in a dead face. 

He took his stand by one of the high, 
clustered candlesticks, and began to 
play. I had only a confused idea of 
volumes of triumphant music—furious 
and soft by turns. My terror increased 
as I sat listening—listening for Robert’s 
coming. 

Perhaps he was on his way—per- 
haps he was at that moment being 
driven to the doors—the music was 
drowning the sound of the sledge-chains 
—he must be near—he must be near. 
So my thoughts raced; but the music, 
after a wild, eagle sweep upward, pul- 
sated, then shivered slowly into silence ; 
and no welcome sound broke the op- 
pressive calm that followed. I was still 
alone with Baron Orloff in that strange, 
vast, candle-lighted hall. 

He laid the violin down and sank 
into a chair, throwing his head back, 
exhausted. I did not speak; and he 
seemed to have forgotten me. Mo- 
ments passed during which my desire 
to escape, and a recognition of the fu- 
tility of the desire, waged like com- 
batants in my consciousness. 

I kept gazing at the door. Through 
that entrance Robert must come. Oh, 
he would bring a feeling of safety; he 
would bring joy keener than any I had 
ever known. Perhaps I had been 
growing morbidly fanciful; and with 
Robert beside me, this white-faced man 
would seem only piquantly original ; not 
menacing, like a creature out of a fear- 
ful dream. I looked at him timidly. 
His wide-open eyes were fixed on the 
ceiling. After what seemed a long time, 
he began to speak to me, yet without 
looking at me. 

“Tt is right that you should see a 
man’s soul. You shall see a man’s soul. 
You shall see mine. You have laughed 
too much. You have been too happy. 
I shall tell you about my wife.” He 
turned, frowning, words leaping like a 
torrent from his lips. “She was as fair 
as you are—the same sort of a woman 
—the white-and-gold sort, who are chil- 
dren always, and laugh so easily. She 
laughed when she awoke in the morn- 
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ing, and saw the sunlight. She loved 
just being alive.” He paused, and said 
furiously: “That was wrong! Life 
is thrust upon us! We tolerate it. But 
we must not rejoice in it!” He be- 
gan pacing up and down before me, his 
hands and lips twitching. “I took her 
traveling. She had the most expensive 
tastes. I gratified them. Why not? 
I loved her. I was rich. One day, in 
Paris, I learned I was poor. I had lost 
my fortune in one of those financial 
crashes that cause as much death as 
cholera. I did not tell my wife. She 
was too happy. She loved me—rich. 
Poor, she might not have loved me. 
Women are like that—she was like 
that—and, oh, I loved her! I became 
a gambler. To our home in Paris, the 
richest, the silliest, the most degraded 
of France’s miserable aristocracy came. 
I played and won. After awhile I 
played and lost. I kept on losing. 
When I saw beggary before me I be- 
gan to cheat. I cheated successfully 
for four months. One night as my 
wife sat watching me at play I met her 
eyes. She had found me out. That 
look was her doom. I did not act sud- 
denly, however. I gave much thought 
to it. Eventually, the sentence against 
her read this way: ‘No one who knows 
I am a thief shall live—and death is the 
crown of life.’ It was after this, while 
I saw her detestation of me growing 
daily, and while my heart was breaking, 
that I wrote the requiem. I put her 
laughter into the music and all the 
things that she loved. I did not act 
in haste, you see. I was very calm. I 
had never loved her so much as then. 
When the requiem was finished I killed 
her.” 

I had often read that in moments of 
extremest peril one’s brain stays quiet 
and clear. People saved miraculously 
from the shipwreck and-other violent 
deaths have said so. I knew then that 
it is true. For, during the baron’s 
speech, my mind perceived my desper- 
ate case. I realized that while he must 
have hidden his affliction from Robert, 
Baron Orloff, probably from brooding 
over the wrongs of Russia’s poor, had 
become a fanatic, whose cult was mur- 
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der. My senses sprang to my relief like 
so many sentinels. I looked back at 
him, recognized the deadly intent peep- 
ing from his eyes, and I knew I was 
about to fight for my life. He meant 
to kill me with as little understanding 
of the atrocity as a cruel boy has who, 
whistling, dismembers a fly. To keep 
my head, to interest him enough to de- 
lay him, to surprise him—this was all 
I could do. 

I lifted my head defiantly, feeling 
sure that he had not expected this ac- 
tion. I actually laughed. Laughter 
more desolate never passed human lips. 

“And now, baron,” I said, “now that 
you have told me of your dishonor ?” 

“No one shall live who knows of it.” 

“But wait,’ I said rapidly; and my 
laughter, continuing, confused him, I[ 
could see; “I don’t know it. You tell 
me so—but / did not see you. If you 
went into a court of law your confes- 
sion would not be believed without 
proof.” 

While I was speaking, two women 
really stood in that lonely hall—one 
laughing wildly with pallid face; one 
praying desperately to God for life— 
for life! 

“Do you mean I would lie to you?” 
he asked, with anger. 

“Ah, baron, that is a harsh word. But 
thinking me afraid of death, as so 
many are, but as I—I am not, you 
might enjoy interesting me by a tale, 
that you would tell me afterward, was 
but a bit of fiction, a contrast to the 
gay, exhilarating requiem. Surely you 
see? Don’t you see?” I asked rapidly ; 
and “Robert! Robert! Robert!” I was 
calling silently in anguish. 

His brain seemed fumbling with my 
words; his fingers fluttered as he 
clasped and unclasped them in a flabby 
way. My eyes did not waver from his 
murder-obsessed eyes for the fraction 
of a second. I was not going to be 
taken at a disadvantage. I did not want 
to give him time for clearer thought. 
But his next words shook the very roots 
of my courage. 

“Are you afraid to die?” 

“No—no—no,” I said faintly, and 
rushed on: “Let me tell you why. You 


seem to think me happy, clinging to 
life, loving laughter. Ah, baron, I am 
a cheat. You told me your story—hear 
mine—hear mine! Yes—listen. What 
if my heart is sad? Then I put on my 
most beautiful gown, and go into the 
world without a trace of care on my 
face. Does sorrow shadow me? I 
laugh. Do disappointments come? I 
set my teeth; I sing, and keep on— 
keep on! Oh, baron—don’t you see— 
don’t you é 

I could not go on. His gaze left 
mine, and fastened itself upon some- 
thing among the books and flowers on 
the table. I looked, too, and saw a 
cloisonné scabbard, with a _ delicate 
Japanese blade beside it. It was beau- 
tiful enough to be a toy; and up to this 
time had probably lain there as a curio 
or served as a paper-cutter; but the 
shimmering blue line at its edge showed 
its deadly fitness as a weapon. 

I could feel the flesh on my face 
dragged and stiff. I had reached the 
limit of terror. With a despair that 
rolled over me in waves, I renounced 
the hope of Robert’s coming in time. 
On the next few moments the issues of 
my life spun. I saw this crisis in Baron 
Orloff’s face. I seemed looking into 
my Own grave. 

As he lifted the blade, I saw him turn 
his head for a few seconds toward one 
of the closed doors at the end of the 
hall. He was listening, too. There 
was not a sound. But from that turn- 
ing of the head another faint hope be- 
gan to crawl, like a half-dead thing, 
through me. It came back to me that 
I had noticed this action before, as if he 
listened for something—feared some- 
thing from behind that particular door. 
These pauses had been almost imper- 
ceptible; but as straws acquire impor- 
tance to the drowning man, I remem- 
bered this apprehensive gesture now. 

He came toward me, broken sen- 
tences tinctured with worship and a 
grim epicureanism leaving his lips in 
whispers : 

“To feel the ebbing of the life tide 

to feel the coming of the great 
peace to be lifted to the stars 
. . . to see the face of God 
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to have life’s terrible ‘Why—why ?’ an- 
swered 

“Hush—iisten!” I broke in, bending 
forward and gazing at the door back of 
the hall. I saw him straighten, craft 
and expectancy in his look. ‘Don’t you 
hear?” I cried. “Oh, what a strange 
sound—there—there !” 

He dropped the knife. As he did so, 
I really heard a sound; one that sent 
the blood to my brain. It might be only 
a stranger passing; but the chiming of 
distant sledge-chains came to me. 
Baron Orloff must not hear the ap- 
proach of a rescuer. I drowned it in a 
cry that I could see frightened him. 

“Baron—in that room—what is it? 
Don’t you hear? Oh, I am afraid—I 
am afraid—don’t you hear ?—-don’t you 
hear?” 

He left my side with despatch. In- 
deed, he fairly sprang into the adjoin- 
ing room; and the door flapped behind 
him. I ran with all the speed of the 
terrified down the long hall. And now 
there came to me clearly the castanet- 
like sweetness of the sledge-chains and 
the sound of horses stopping. But be- 
fore I could reach the door I heard 
Baron Orloff rush back to the deserted 
room; and his voice, risen to a screech, 
flung the word: “Stop!” after me. In 
weakness I fell against the fastenings, 
and tore the door back. Robert was 
just bounding up the steps. 

“The train shot off the track into a 
drift—I had the hardest work getting 
a sleigh——”’ he began, but broke off in 
a panic: “Elinor, my darling!” 

I had flung myself into his arms, 
heaving hard breaths that hurt me. | 
clung to him while pointing backward 
into the hall, where Baron Orloff stood 
with defiant face—a wild animal 
trapped. I tried to tell Robert that he 
had meant to kill me, to warn him to 
protect us both, when the final, hob- 
goblin touch to that night of fear was 
given by Robert staring over my shoul- 
der and whispering: 

“What man is that, Elinor?” 

With the words a blank curtain came 
down upon my consciousness. When I 
recovered, more than an hour later, I 
was lying on a rug-covered couch, my 
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face wet, brandy burning my lips. 
Robert knelt beside me; my hands+were 
in his; and with a return of fright I 
clutched them hard, as I looked about. 
The place presented a scene of disor- 
der and excitement that was in forcible 
contrast to my~memory of the place 
when I trembled in its stillness for fear 
of death. The man I had known as 
Baron Orloff was strapped in a chair; 
three men in a livery of long gray coats 
with fur capes were busied about him. 
He was lying as if spent from running ; 
his mouth fallen in weakness. Two 
haggard servants, one of them limping 
painfully, were hurrying about at the 
direction of a man, evidently a doctor, 
who was bending over an object on the 
rug before the fire. When the doctor 
rose, I saw that his patient was an old, 


distinguished-looking man. He was 
unconscious; his shirt had been torn 


open over the shoulder, and bandages 
wrapped it; on a chair near him his 
evening coat hung, brilliant with stars 
and crosses. 

“Close your eyes—rest,” | 
Robert whispering. “Don’t ask me any- 
thing now. You're safe, dear—and I’ve 
been thanking God with every breath. 
You’re safe—but it was a narrow es- 


heard 





cape. 

“But tell me——” I began. 

“Not now. Keep very calm. I 
won't answer a single question. In- 
stead, I'll bundle you up and take you 
back to town at once.” 

But I couldn’t be satisfied with that 
—what woman could? 

“Just tell me this, dear I 
pointed to the figure by the fire. 


“That’s Baron Orloff?” 

“Yes—poor old chap.” 

“Ts he dead?” 

“No...” 

“And the other—who was the other, 
Robert ?” 

“Are you asking one question or 
twenty? Try to stand now, like a good 
girl, and slip into this;”’ and he held 
up my pelisse. 

He did not let me speak during the 
drive, back. I lay against his heart un- 
der the robes, stupefied and thankful. 
When I saw, at last, the glittering 
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needle of the admiralty, and knew that 
homé was near, all I had suffered and 
feared sent me into shuddering weep- 
ing. Later, when I was calm, and 
Sparrow had given me my steaming 
chocolate by the fire, Robert told me 
the story. 

The man who had posed as Baron 
Orloff was one of four lunatics who 
had broken from a maison de santé 
about two miles away. He was Cyril 
Mokeyef, a nephew of the baron’s, and 
a protégé also. He had been insane for 
years. One of the keepers of the asy- 
lum who had come in search of him, 
not long after Robert’s arrival, had 
given a brief review of his history: He 
was a musical genius. Baron Orloff 
had paid for his musical education; and 
he had been for years, before his af- 
fliction, first violin at the opera-house. 
He had married a very beautiful girl, 
daughter of a Moscow editor, who was 
a secret nihilist. She became inocu- 
lated with her father’s beliefs, and con- 
verted her husband to them. They were 
among the strugglers for Russia’s lib- 
erty from its many phases of bondage. 
After a few years, certain acts of trea- 
son were attributed to the woman. She 
was arrested, and put in prison gn St. 
Petersburg to await trial. “To await 
trial’ is a phrase in Russia to make 
angels weep. She had waited for al- 
most a year, and, waiting, had died 
there of smallpox. After a long period 
of melancholy, her husband’s grief 
changed to dementia, then to madness; 
and he was put under restraint. With 
the cunning of the mad, he often 
seemed almost sane, merely eccentric; 
and at such times would dwell always 
on his wife’s death; never telling the 
sodden, dark reality, but the most fan- 
ciful stories, a coinage of mad ‘imagin- 
ings. His mania was always for uni- 
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versal death—the outcome of his be- 
lief that since she, the flower of the 
world, was gone, death was the guerdon 
of all. 

Baron Orloff had been in readiness 
to receive us at dinner, and had fallen 
into a doze while reading. The mad- 
man, familiar with the place, had no 
difficulty in entering; had bound the 
baron and hidden him in the library. 
After wounding him into insensibility, 
he had attacked the four house-servants, 
Recognizing him as the insane nephew, 
their terror had made them helpless. 
One was dead. My poor isvochtchik 
had been found strangled in the snow. 
One servant who had escaped had 
brought back the asylum attendants. 

Robert and I were very quiet, very 
solemn when the story was finished, 
Suddenly he knelt down and put his 
arms quite about me. 

“Oh, when I think what the ending 
might have been—dearest; when | 
think !? he said, trembling. “It 
was the lunatic who lighted the house 
in that festive way, and—I did not tell 
you before—he had everything ar- 
ranged for burning it to the ground 
when your arrival made him follow a 
new whim for the moment. But you 
weren't to be taken from me in that 
cruel way, Elinor. No, thank God; 
no.” 

I took Robert’s face in 
hands; and we looked long 
other’s eyes. . 

“Think how she was taken from him 
—smallpox in a Russian prison! Oh, 
how I pity him—poor, stricken man!” 
The tears crept down my face. “This 
Russia frightens me. I’m glad we’re 
American, dear; aren’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Robert emphatical- 
ly. “Everybody would be Americans 
if they could.” 
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FVENING was drop- 
ping down upon Riv- 
erside Park, and the 
foreboding of coming 
night was pictured in 
the sunset shadows 
under the trees. 
Lonely  motor-cars 
flashing along the 
driveway and the occasional clap of 
horses’ hoofs up toward Claremont Inn 
replaced the languid and spiritless ef- 
forts of the summer afternoon parade, 
and announced the dinner hour to the 
wayfarers upon the benches and the 
strollers along the by-paths. Now and 
then, a belated straggler, turning’ his 
back upon the stateliest vision that New 
York presents, went his way, moved by 
the compelling impulse of the hour. 

Others, however, still sat or stood 
about, evidently enjoying the perfume 
of the evening and immunity from the 
clashing sound of the great city which 
lay glittering, panting, vibrating, to- 
ward the south. One, a woman ina soft 
white gown, sat alone, gazing with in- 
scrutable, introspective eyes out into 
the gathering shadows that were blur- 
ring into indefiniteness the bold battle- 
ments of the Palisades on the opposite 
shores of the Hudson, and painting with 
uncertain gray clouds the orange tints 
of the western sky. 

She was small and slight; perhaps a 
hit colorless to the ordinary observer 
and about thirty years of age. But the 
short, upper lip, the shadowy gray eyes, 
veiled by dark brows and lashes, and 
the youthful glow of the lovely brown 
hair from which she had lifted her hat, 





carried the hint of temperament, a dis- 
tinctive igdividuality ; and the ungloved 
hands lying tightly clasped in her lap 
bore the indubitable marks of refinement. 
Sitting there alone, relaxed but alert, 
she seemed to be an expression of the 
great city where one may be always iso- 
lated but never solitary. 

Suddenly, conscious of another pres- 
ence, she turned and faced, with a dis- 
turbed, questioning gaze, a man who 
stood at the back of the bench looking 
down at her. He had just stepped 
from a motor-car, which he had left at 
the side of the roadway. 

He was as individually noticeable as 
the woman. Tall and loosely built, there 
was an easy swing to his figure. His 
open manner was the antithesis of the 
woman’s careful reserve. His eyes were 
kindly ones that loved laughter, but they 
were contradicted by the traces of a 
quick temper and a jaw unconquerably 
tenacious. 

There was the look of the world 
his face; not merely the surface cos- 
mopolitanism of the average New 
Yorker, but the more convincing sophis- 
tication of a man who, possessing the 
conditions of wealth without having 
won them for himself, has read, trav- 
eled, and lived in many languages, 
among many scenes, and in every 
phase. 

“T stopped for you, Jean,” he said; 
“but they told me at the house that 
you were up here for a breath of air. 
Come”—coaxingly—“‘come drive with 
me, and then we will have dinner to- 
gether somewhere.” 

“No,” she replied; and there was, to 
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the man, a provocative note of allure- 
ment in her denial. ‘No, I am tired. 
I want to stay here and rest. The peace 
of thts”—looking outward—“is too sat- 
isfying to resist.” 

“Then I am going to sit down with 
you,” he announced, as he came around 
to her side. 

The woman did not reply; and if her 
manner were unresponsive, the flame in 
her eyes and a slight flush that crept up 
into her cheeks indicated that she was 
not wholly unmoved. Then the color 
died, and the face became an impassive 
mask concealing impulse and emotion. 

“T have come back, Jean,’ he said 
definitely ; ‘and this time”—Obstinately 
—“I am going to stay.” 

She did not answer, and the man, 
scrutinizing her carefully, impatiently 
threw out his hands. 

“God!” cried Tilghman. “When I 
think of the years that you have taken 
out of my life!” 

“T?”’—surprised—“I 7’ She started 
up indignantly, he thought to leave. 


He caught her hands. “Sit down, 
Jean,” he insisted. “I am not going to 
make a fool of myself. It’s good 
enough to be near you. May I 


smoke ?” 

Assuming her right to moods, he left 
the situation after that in her hands, 
while he followed with his eyes, as a 
sedative to his nerves, the blue rings 
that floated out from his cigar; he was 
keenly aware, however, of the almost 
mutinous attitude of the woman beside 
him, who was watching the dying 
gleams of day upon the river. Finally 
she spoke meditatively : 

“What a feminine thing that river 
is.” Her voice was a bit weary. 

“If it expresses useless effort and un- 
called for force, it certainly is femi- 
nine,” he replied stiffly. 

She raised her eyebrows suggestive- 
ly, half-inquiringly, as if she might 
question the significance of his remark, 
and, then disregarding it, she added: 

“T love the Hudson! Think of it! 
When it starts out up there in the hid- 
den springs of the Adirondacks, it is 
free; or, rather, it seems to be. Little 
by little, it adds to itself, drawing 


beauty and individuality, and force and 
charm from its environment. Such an 
exquisitely gay, and lively, and unre- 
strained little stream as it is, wandering 
off into small, excursive journeys 
among meadows only to travel back to 
its main course again. And then—it 
comes in contact with the influences of 
humanity, the larger affairs. It loses 
all of its native charm, and assumes an 
entirely different character. It is 
forced to do duty; its very beauty is 
turned to account, and instead of roam- 
ing as it pleases, when the moods of 
spring and flood-time take it, it is re- 
strained by the masculine strength of 
those hills up there. 

“The river frets its boundaries a lit- 
tle, not much. It tries to hurt them by 
carrying some of them away in its rush, 
but the damage is slight, and the hills 
are virtually unharmed. By the time 
the wild stream gets down here 
Look! It is bearing all sorts of bur- 
dens; troubled with the refuse of a 
city; performing all the tasks that man 
chooses to put it to; and when it has 
reached that’’—pointing to the far, 
faint line of the Highlands—‘‘it has not 
yet found its lost freedom, its dreams 
of freedom, perhaps its hopes of free- 





dom, like that wild flare up in the 
mountains of its youth. It is absorbed 
into the ocean. Its individuality, its 


freshness, its very identity is obliter- 
ated. Yes, it is all a woman.” 

“At least the river has life,’’ said the 
man sententiously ; ‘with both the curse 
and the glory of humanity. Why don’t 
you think what it has brought to the 
ocean! It seems to me that to have 
carried the sweetness and the trace of 
a happy youth to the weary old ocean 
waiting for it is destiny enough.” 

“But its lost freedom!” whispered 
Jean. 

“Ts not a woman free, then?” asked 
Tilghman, with a touch of bitterness 
in his voice. “Free to choose, and to 
mold, and to form her own life, and 
thereby to make or mar that of others?” 

“Some women are free to do as they 
please, but they have to struggle to 
accomplish their freedom; and, after 
they have won it, it does not seem worth 
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As a rule, a woman has to fol- 


while. 
low her life on lines laid down for her 


or come to grief. She is ‘the slave of 
circumstance and the fool of fate.’ No 
—there are only two things in creation 
which are really free—air and man; 
and, considering wind as air in motion, 
they are each free to create any kind 
of havoc that impulse dictates.” 

“May I ask, Jean, have you come 
to grief?” asked Tilghman curiously, 
hesitatingly. 

“That depends on how you look at 
it,’ she answered quietly. “I suppose 
most women would say that I have. 
Actually, I suppose I have not. I have 
lived, and loved, and felt, and dreamed, 
and lost; and I fancy that I have had 
life in full measure—what most of us 
ask.” 

“Well, if that is life in full measure, 
I am sure that I’ve had it,” he said, with 
somber sarcasm, as he rose, paced to 
and fro for a moment or two, and then 
sat down again, smoking with quick 
energy. He turned to the woman be- 
side him. 

“I am sure, you would say that it is 
all the fault of my vile temper and my 
undisciplined disposition that I have 
never cared in all these years to come 
back and take up again the threads of 
my life that you once broke; but I don't 
mind telling you—if it’s any satisfac- 
tion to you—that there has never been 
a day in all the time when I have not 
lived every one of them fighting the 
thought of you, hating you, longing for 
you, and—loving you.” His teeth set 
hard together for a second. “I have 
wished, in these last two days”—he 
added passionately—“that I had never 
laid eyes on you again.” 

He tossed his cigar away with some 
vehemence ; kicked two or three pebbles 
with unnecessary force, and, putting his 
arm along the back of the bench, he 
looked at her with a compelling gaze 
that almost frightened her. It sent the 
blood flaming up into her cheeks, but 
her eyes were quiet and serene, and her 
voice well modulated as she turned to 
him and said: 

“Any one who has made a vital im- 
press upon another’s life, and has taken 





from it something of value, or destroyed 
the beauty of a hope or belief, is bound 
by that wonderful law of retribution to 
suffer for it, to lose something of like 
value. You threw away not only the 
best thing that life can offer a man— 
a woman’s love and a woman’s youth— 
but, if I had let you, you might have 
spoiled my life.” 

“T confess that I never looked at it 
in that light,” said Tilghman grimly ; “it 
always seemed to me the other way; 
but you must acknowledge that I was 
severely tried. I have always wondered 
at your ardent championship of Tarv- 
ington. I have always felt that he, at 
least, owed me an explanation; and”’— 
forcefully—‘I have always considered 
him a sneak.” 

Jean straightened suddenly, and re- 
plied with more animation: 

“There is not the faintest trace of 
sneak in Frederic Tarvington. He is 
the best man I ever knew.” 

Tilghman turned about eagerly, jeal- 
ously. 

“What do you know, and how do 
you know anything of him?” 

She did not reply for a moment or 
two, and then she answered: 

“T have been Frederic Tarvington’s 
private secretary and woman of busi- 
ness; his confidential servant—adviser 
—whatever you choose to call it, for 
the last eight years.” And her slight 
but comprehensive gesture said plainly : 
“If that is not knowing a man, I don’t 
know what is.” 

The quick and furious temper flamed 
up in Tilghman’s face. He got up and 
stood, and then sat down again beside 
her, his eyes searching her, asking her, 
demanding of her the explanation of 
her words. 

“You!” he cried explosively. “You 
in Frederic Tarvington’s employ! I 
can’t believe it.” His eyes were scan- 
ning afresh the dainty apparel, the 
carefully kept hands, the fine personal 
charm of the woman. “How did it 
happen ?” 

Her eyes lingered upon the darken- 
ing lines in the west with a retrospec- 
tive gleam in them, as she replied slow- 
ly and with broken pauses: 
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“You knew, long ago, when we were 
young, that I loved you. I don’t see, 
I never have seen, how you could have 
doubted that; and yet for a piece of 
jealous bad temper you chose to say to 
me and do to me things that no wom- 
an’s pride should allow her to forgive.” 
She smiled reminiscently as she added: 
“TI am afraid that my pride was a poor 
thing in those days. If you had hap- 
pened to be there at the right moment, 
and had not bullied me as you did, I 
think I might have betrayed another 
man’s confidence, begged you to take 
me back, to forget everything each of 
us had said in self-defense—anything to 
restore to me the dearness of your love. 
I had no right to tell you then, nor do 
I think that I have any right to tell you 
now, but it is so long ago it has be- 
come history, and—I no longer care.” 

Hesitating a moment, she looked 
across the wide river as she drew upon 
her store of memory. 

“Frederic Tarvington, who had been 
a poor boy, a struggler, made his own 
way, educated himselfi—and you know 
what that meant in those days, in 
Maryland—and loved me.” Her hands 
dropped into her lap, her voice fell 
softly; and on her lips was the most 
beautiful smile that Tilghman had ever 
seen there. Somehow, it was the glo- 
rified smile of her girlhood days, and 
reminiscent to the man who watched 
her of all the sweetness of that time; 
and yet it was the smile of a woman 
who has realized the educative value of 
a great love. 

“Yes,” she narrated; “pitted against 
you as he was, he loved me, and asked 
me to marry him—to wait for him. 
You see, we were young in those days. 
When I told him that I loved you and 
was going to marry you, he took me 
in his arms and blessed me in those 
words which have had on them the 
breath of God, and are written into the 
age-long life of a race: ‘The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee: The Lord 
make His face shine upon thee and be 
gracious unto thee: The Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace.’ I have never, even to this 
day, been able to look upon that as 








boyishly melodramatic,” she interposed 
hurriedly, in response to his quizzical 
glance. “I think I realized as never be- 
fore what the sincere love of a man 
might mean. A little afterward you 
came into the room and found me cry- 
ing. You demanded an explanation. 
You insisted that I tell you what had 
occurred. I could not, and I would 
not. You had met Tarvington coming 
away from the house, and the conclu- 
sions that you drew were imaginary. 
The things he had_said to me were 
sacred; and I felt that I must respect 
the secret which he had kept even from 
me. I felt that I ought to protect him 
against you, the man whom | did love. 
I thought I owed him that silence as 
reparation. And because I would not 
explain, you flung away in a pet—you 
jilted me,” she smiled, with indignant 
scorn, unaware of coquetry. 

“But I came back to you,” he in- 
sisted, in some bewilderment, the mas- 
culine intellect failing to grasp the sub- 
tle sense of injury which had oppressed 
her. “I couldn’t stay away from you; 
and you sent word to me that you never 
wanted to lay eyes on me again.” 

“Yes, I remember how it was,” she 
answered, with a gentle air of superior- 
ity. “You came back because you 
thought you had been abused, not be- 
cause you thought that I had suffered all 
the humiliation that a discarded woman 
endures; and I—loved you still. You 
see, I could not protect you against 
myself, as I had Frederic Tarvington.” 

Tilghman’s eyes smoldered, although 
his voice was gentle, as he responded 
slowly to her tardy explanation : 

“Yet loving me, as you say, you sent 
me away from you with the message 
that you did. Jean, could you not make 
a sacrifice of your pride?” 

Jean made no attempt to answer him 
for a few seconds, then she said: 

“T had just been trying to make out 
the motives that governed one man’s 
life. It seemed to me then, and it has 
always seemed to me since, that if a 
man wants anything very badly, he can 
find a way to get it. It’s the winning 
the thing that is denied that makes the 
thing worth while in the end.” 
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Tilghman’s mouth straightened to a 
thin line; but his eyes had a new light 
in them as he realized for the first time 
a woman’s admiration for achievement. 
He had known youthful ambitions, but 
they had died for lack of motive force. 
He wondered if her words expressed 
an impersonal creed, or if they were 
the accrued result of personal experi- 
ence. Probably the latter, as Jean was 
feminine in all things. But, most of all, 
he wondered if her theories of life re- 
ferred to Tarvington or himself, or to 
both; judging from the curl of her up- 
per lip, there was a fine scorn for both 
of them in the ambiguity of her words. 
That thought lightened his heart. His 
case did not look so hopeless, if she 
could pick flaws in the man she re- 
garded as a paragon. 

“How did you happen to come to 
New York?” he asked suddenly. 

Jean smiled slightly. “My elder 
brother, with whom I made my home, 
like the man in the Bible, had married 
a wife; and as it happened to be your 
rather impossible cousin, Annie Lee”— 
Jean retained certain prejudices, he ob- 
served dryly—‘it didn’t promise much 
for me in that household; so I secured 
a position here in a library.” 

“If I had only known it,” groaned 
Tilghman. “Why—why didn’t you let 
me know? Why didn’t ycu send me 
word ?” 

“You had not left .word with me 
where you were going, and—I had not 
forgotten you then.” She tried to make 
the words formal, but the voice broke 
with a girlish quiver. 

Tilghman put out his hand and held 
hers for a moment. Before, he had 
been half-afraid of this curiously cold 
little image that had taken the place 
of the spontaneously light-hearted girl 
whom he had known and loved in those 
other years. But now she let her hand 
rest in his, as if it had found an ac- 
customed place. 

“Did you forget me afterward?” he 
asked. 

She did not answer. The voices of 
the summer were all about them; and 
the fading light hid the expression of 
her eyes. 


“Go on,” said Tilghman. tersely. 
“Tell me. Have you gone on being a 
librarian ?” 

“T kept the place three years,” related 
Jean, “and then I fell ill. I was in the 
hospital for almost three months. 
Tarvington, who was living here at the 
time, heard of it; I do not know how, 
for I had never seen him after I left 
home. He came to see me; brought 
me flowers; took me out for my first 
drive; and, I have always felt, gave me 
the desire to get well.” Tilghman 
winced at the recital of these services. 
Jean went on: “I do not think any 
one but those who have felt it could 
know what I endured as I lay there 
getting well and wishing I were dead. 
My savings were all gone. My situa- 
tion, which was my living, was of 
course lost to me; and in my weakness 
I felt that the city was like a great ma- 
chine, grinding on, day and night, de- 
manding its hourly tribute of human 
life and human effort to keep it go- 
ing.” 

“Tf I had only known!” muttered 
Tilghman. 

“Some of us prostrate ourselves be- 
fore the city and let it run over us,” 
Jean continued stiffly. “Others, like 
you, feed and watch it, enjoying its 
performances until you get tired.- Then 
you go away; but those of us who have 
to stay here and wrest from it a living, 
we know that it takes all there is of us. 
Then it grinds us to powder, to form 
us into miniature reproductions of it- 
self—heartless, soulless, indifferent, in- 
capable of any real emotion—capable 
of nothing but a consuming cynicism.” 

Tilghman did not doubt the person- 
ality of that theory. Dear little girl, 
how hotly she had always resented his 
suppressed amusement at her serious- 
ness. He turned to her abruptly: 

“Jean,” he asked; ‘“Tarvington 
wanted to marry you once; how does it 
happen that you did not accept him 
then, and that in all these years you 
have refused his devotion?” 

If he thought to surprise her into a 
confession, he failed. But for one 
crashing moment she looked deep into 
his eyes; and, for the first time, he 
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saw life with a woman's vision, and 
found it deep with destiny, sad with 
unexpressed heart-breaks, brave with 
the unspoken capacity for endurance. 

But Jean’s eyes were neither sad nor 
tragic habitually; she was too much 
alive to suggest the dreamer. There 
was repression written in her face; but 
the whole personal effect spoke of un- 
conquerable energy and the enthusiasm 
of an awakened mind. The. face, if it 
had expressed the ever womanly re- 
proach: “Now see what you've done,” 
immediately assumed its normal com- 
posure as she answered his question. 

“T am sure,” she said, with conscien- 
tious detail, recalling the time; “I am 
very sure that neither of us thought of 
marriage in those first days after my 
illness. The spur of the city was on 
Tarvington. He was just starting out 
in business for himself. He offered me 
an office position with him, and initiated 
me most patiently. I studied the prin- 
ciples of business, the theories and 
practise of finance; I took up every- 
thing to fit myself for my place. Those 
were dark days full of struggle for 
both of us. I worked alongside of him 
determined that he should succeed. I 
never thought of myself. I was con- 
cerned only for his success. I think he 
forgot that I was anything but a ma- 
chine; and I had taught him to believe 
that I—would never forget you.” 
Again the voice changed from the self- 
reliant woman’s to the pathetic girl’s. 

Tilghman set his teeth hard. “Look 
at me, Jean,” he said imperatively, yet 
with a caress in his voice. 

She obliged him; but even in the dim 
light. her eyes told no tales that he 
could read. They seemed to be set in 
a face of calm, that was a vivid con- 
trast to his impassioned one. 

“Since you care about nothing but 
his success, are you going to marry 
Tarvington, now that he has made him- 
self a financial power?” he asked, with 
a veiled sneer. 

“He was married five years ago to 
Fannie Farrell,” she replied quietly, but 
with a side glance that took in the full 
effect of her answer, “You remember 
her, do you not?” 


“She was a silly little fool!” Tilgh- 
man’s rejoiner was curtly descriptive. 

“Oh, no! she is not.” Jean contra- 
dicted him, but smiled more indulgent- 
ly. “You never liked her because she 
had a fashion of laughing at you and 
making you appear ridiculous. She was 
never impressed by your youthful im- 
portance, or took you seriously as I 
did;” and the half-gesture with which 
she said the words brought back to him 
all the sweetness of her girlish consola- 
tions. “She has a sweet nature, and 
she is just the woman for Tarvington. 
They live most happily together. She 
is fond of home, of life, of joy, and 


laughter; and she brings him relief 
from the strain of business. I am too 


somber, too oppressed by the realities 
of life, to bring to any one the things 
that amuse and entertain.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tilghman, as he 
recalled the delights of their courtship. 
He leaned forward, a note of appeal 
instead of command in his voice. 

“Jean, Jean!” he cried. “Come, let 
me take you back to Maryland! Come 
—do come! I haven’t seen the old place 
in twelve years. Go with me,” he 
pleaded, with the old boyish eloquence. 
“Think how lovely it is there now! 
The trees, the river, the bay, the horses, 
In all these years I have seen no place 
like it. Think of all the things that you 
should have, the things that are yours 
by right, the needs of your nature. Oh, 
I know you; better than, for all your 
theories, you know yourself. You 
should have a home, the luxuries of 
life, love, children.” 

He took her hand, soft and pliant as 
twelve years ago, and drew it up and 
down his cheek caressingly—laid it 
upon his lips, kissing it passionately. 

“Think how you live here! A hall 
bedroom in a boarding-house; the clash 
of the city all about you; the constant 
presence of people; the prison-pictured 
rows of houses. Your pleasures, a 
journey to Europe each summer; your 
list of friends and diversions—nil, be- 
cause you will not have them; and the 
everlasting grind of work always on 
you. Give yourself to me, and let me 
try to retrieve myself.” 
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The tenderness of the caress and 
words swept over her, bringing a sur- 
ging flood of memories poignantly 
sweet; but back in her thought lurked a 
vital distrust of herself, of her continued 
capacity to make him happy. If her 
ideals of life had not changed, her atti- 
tude toward life had, and the years 
that lay between them had left her in 
ignorance of him. In this meeting, she 
had been the speaker, he the listener. 
But—— Like the gossamer of a 
dream, there came to her a Maryland 
morning when she was riding through 
the dewy freshness of early day; riding 
with this man in their youth through 
a glory of trees and meadows and 
sweet sunlight back to the long, low, 
red brick house, with the pillared white 
porches which she and her brother 
called home. There were only the two 
of them in that home in those days. 

The broad stone flagging echoed 
again, for her, with the tap of her 
horse’s hoofs. The dogs were leaping 
with frantic yelps of joy; and the man 
she loved was standing beside her, his 
hand on her saddle, his arms ready to 
lift her down, his eyes cold and hard, 
his mouth fixed and stern. But—— 
How long ago it was! 

“No,” she said, as the man watched 
the quiver of emotion pass over her and 
fade. “No”—softly, regretfully—“I am 
afraid your old sweetheart is dead. The 
currents of my existence have been 
turned from their natural channels. I 
have lost the capacity to appreciate the 
things that you offer. I live as a man 
lives. My hall bedroom in a boarding- 
house is all that I require. I do not 
ask for more space or more fun. The 
thrall of the city is on me; it has writ- 
ten itself on these leaves of my life. I 
love it. I am lonely in the country. 
The crowds make up for me the pa- 
geant of life here. The people, the stir, 
the movement are the symbols of the 
only things that I care for; and in the 
ups and downs of business there is an 
intoxicating rhythm and swing—the 
systole and diastole of my being. 

“I am infatuated with the dash, the 
daring, the maneuver of business. It 
is a splendid battle always going on, 


never ceasing; and my general is the 
greatest tactician on the field. No’— 
she laid her hand gently on his—“the 
masculine fiber of my brain has been 
overcultivated because the feminine 
fiber of my heart has been atrophied. 
And you—you must admit that you 
have not counted any of my interests in 
the sum of your life. We have nothing 
in common. I—do not know you. You 
and I have lost the years between.” 
Tilghman got up restlessly in the 
midst of her self-analysis and stood be- 
side her. She had been the inspiration 
of his youth. She was the love of his 


life. He could not, he would not listen 
to her. He would not give her up. 
She looked up at him, and _ said 


softly—and her voice was a reminder 
of youthful ambitions and unforgotten 
dreams: 

“T told you that the woman in me 
is dead; but one part of it is alive—the 
part that made Frederic Tarvington. 
I helped him to success. I sustained 
and cheered him. I fought for him in 
ways that he will never know. I taught 
him how not to love me but to need 
me. I taught him the things that only 
a woman can teach a man, as he taught 
me the things that only a man can teach 
a woman. The first lesson is: How to 
make life instead of letting life make 
you.” 

There was not the slightest hint of 
self-consciousness or boastfulness in 
this, but Tilghman, enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of memories, stirred to recall 
his lost ideals of conquest and achieve- 
ment, caught the spirit of her thought. 
She had blown upon the dull coals of 
his ambition until they flared to a re- 
sponsive glow; and he answered the 
challenge of’ her eyes rather than of 
her words. Like a flame there flashed 
upon him the revelations of self; the 
knowledge that life held just one com- 
pelling impulse for him—the demand 
not only for the love, but for the ad- 
miration of this woman. 

“Jean,” he said abruptly, and there 
were eagerness, purpose, and will in his 





voice, “I am going to cast myself into 
the city. I am going to live your life. 


Will you take me in hand? I’m 
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ashamed—ashamed of myself. I’ve 
been kicking around the world putting 
in the time like a lazy dog, blaming you 
for spoiling my life. I cannot give my 
life to you; it has always been yours; 
but will you make it over for me?” 

She turned and looked sharply at 
him. 

“You must!” he said commandingly. 
“Jean !” 

“How can I mold your life?’ she 
queried, balancing the problem between 
them with serious reluctance. “You 
have molded it for yourself. I have 
had no part in it.” 

“But you have,” he asserted. “You 
have always dominated my thought as 
you are swaying it now. I cannot think 
of my life without you. You have al- 
ways been in it. You cannot refuse 
now what I ask. I will not let you. 
You would always find me afterward 
sitting at the gateway of your memory 
to accuse and haunt you; and you know 
it. This time I am going to protect 
you against yourself;” and he smiled 
resolutely at her. 

She shook her head. “You are put- 
ting your burdens on me,” she com- 
plained; but at her helpless gesture he 
leaned down and took her hand closely 
in his and held it with unquestioning 
possession. 

Memory never denies the appeal of 
association. That close grasp of Tilgh- 
man’s hand on her own brought before 
her a procession of the ghosts of their 
yesterday—their mutual past. It re- 
vealed to her that this man expressed 
to her the one enduring thing in her 
nature, the one natural impulse of her 
whole life. The past, which had been 
transfigured for her by him, had also 
molded a future which was the goal 
of her being. His words, his presence, 
the man himself, had power to move 
her as no one else ever had or could. 
He had stripped bare her daily ex- 
istence with whose routine she had 
lulled herself into a passionless calm; 
he had shown her its bleak framework 
—a mere scaffolding which she had 
thought to call a home. 

Tilghman drew her to him, as he said 
passionately : 


“Oh, you little thing! You little 
thing! You drove me away; and you 
have brought me back again. You’ 
have followed me across the deserts 
of the world. You have haunted every 
day of the years. You would not let 
me forget you; though, God knows, I 
have tried to. You have broken my 
heart and mended it again; and there 
is no one like you in all the world; and 
you are mine! You are mine!” 

She caught her breath. “I have al- 
ways loved you,’ she said simply. 
Tilghman understood. Then she added, 
and her voice shook with pride and 
pleasure: “I knew, I have always 
known, that you could do anything that 
you willed—you could be so much, do 
so much—it seemed such a shame for 
you to drift through life.” 

Looking tenderly down upon her, the 
flare of her feeling was reflected in 
Tilghman’s face; but he remarked de- 
cisively : 

“There’s just one thing we'll have, 
though; and that’s a fair division of 
labor. You can take care of me—of 
my home; and I'll take care of the busi- 
ness. I’m not Tarvington.” 

He drew her over to the parapet. 
The magic enchantment of the night 
and the city was setting a circle of 
blazing lights about them; and the river 
was twinkling with the illumination of 
many water-craft. The sweetness of 
the summer was all about them; and 
the dusk folding over them held them 
in its shadow. “Look!” exclaimed 
Tilghman. “It’s a, fairy-land.” 

Jean’s eyes were like stars as, facing 
the panorama of the night upon the 
water, she lifted them to Tilghman, 
supplementing his thought with her 
own. 

“The river always used to look so 
lonely pushing its way on; but now 
I like to think that it has the strength 
of the hills to guard and protect it.” 

And Tilghman forbore to laugh or 
tease her change of mood. He only 
asked, indulgently: 

“But how about its lost identity—the 
ocean ?” 

“Its goal,” she whispered softly; 
“that is why it left the mountains.” 
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AY, old man!—give 
us a tip on the 
Hawk’s Flight? How 
are you going to run 
there?” Cameron 
asked, slapping old 
Tommy Gridley on 
the back and edging 
around his elbow. 
Old Tommy laughed loudly. The 
epithet was affectionate rather than de- 
scriptive. He was not really old— 
only forty-odd, fresh-colored, hearty, 
and handsome in a big bluff way. Add 
that he was, in spite of his millions, the 
pattern of kindly chivalry not only to- 
ward pretty women, but old folks, poor 
and luckless ones, and especially little 
children; and it is by no means aston- 
ishing that he was easily forgiven for 
never thinking small beer of himself 
or his belongings. 

“Huh! You don’t think I interfere 
between a man and his bets, any more 
than a man and his wife,” he said air- 
ily, looking quite over Cameron’s head. 
“But, son, if you’re after solid, frozen 
bed-rock truth, why, here’s a piece of 
it! I’m going to run first and second 
in the Hawk’s Flight. Can’t help it, 
indeed—with such a _ pull at the 
weights.” 

Cameron whistled. Young Watrous, 
beside him, shook his head, and said 
reflectively: “But think of the route! 
I don’t believe there’s a three-year-old 
—in training or out of it—able to stay 
with Waterwand for_the distance 
much less beat him 

“Waterwand has got to pack a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pounds. Put that 
in your pipe-dreams and smoke it,” 














Gridley interrupted with superb dis- 
dain. “If I was afraid of anything,’’ he 
went on, “it would be Kitty Creel—that 
Candlemas blood is the devil to go and 
stay as well. I’m taking her to show— 
after Sarcenet and Sailor Boy, my pair 
—though Luxor may give her an argu- 
ment.” 

“H’m! *Then it’s all settled?’ Cam- 
eron said interrogatively, his eyes dan- 
cing. Old Tommy cuffed him affection- 
ately, saying: “Certainly—as far as the 
glorious uncertainty of racing admits. 
Run along and play now, little boys. 
It’s just a minute to the saddling-bell; 
and I’ve got to go see about my sweet- 
heart—must fetch her in ahead of the 
crush, you know.” 

With that he strode off. The two 
friends looked after him, smiling,. but 
Watrous shook his head, and said half 
under his breath: “Can you make out 
old Tommy? In spite of his conceit— 
he’s always dead sure, cock-sure, he has 
a pull at the weights in everything—he 
must see what’s going on.” 

“How d’ye mean?” Cameron asked 
in the same key. Watrous answered 
even lower: “Why, with Louise 
Damer and young Gerard. Did you 
ever see a poor fellow more palpably 
hit ?” . 

“No,” Cameron said, nodding. “But 
there, old Tommy is not quite so fool- 
ish as he looks. He has really implicit 
faith in the girl—as indeed he would 
have in whomever he might have elected 
to make Mrs. Gridley. You see, he 
admires himself so sincerely that it ap- 
pears to him impossfble that other peo- 
ple can do less. In fact, I overheard 
him say substantially as much to Mrs. 
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Oxford while we were getting down 
from the coach-top. The match is, you 
know, of her making—she has brought 
up her young sister especially to marry 
old Tommy, whom she herself has 
meanwhile kept in leading-strings— 
strings that he never felt. She was 
fairly wild with him for putting Louise 
in Gerard’s charge—but when she tried 
to make him see the danger, he only 
laughed his biggest laugh, and told her 
he knew what he was doing; he was 
sorry for Gerard, and wanted to help 
him get over his infatuation by giving 
him all possible chances to speak out. 
More than that, he—old Tommy—did 
not want to have it said that Louise 
had married the only fellow that ever 
courted her——” 

“Delicious! Old Tommy all over,” 
Watrous interrupted. Then holding 
up his hand: “There's the bell—and 
here comes old Tommy with the lady 
of his heart. Plague take him! She’s 
the only one of his good fortunes that 
I find it in my heart to grudge him.” 

All eyes turned gateward as old Tom- 
my swept through it, convoying a crea- 
ture lithely slender, and as full of grace 
as a wind-blown reed. The Damer girl 
was nineteen, convent-bred, well-born, 
poorer than poverty, and proud in a 
shy, ‘silent, bitter fashion. Her small 
head, set finely upon a long white neck, 
was overhung with clouds of silken 
hair so dusky that it made her violet 
eyes and creamy skin almost incongru- 
ous. She trod lightly, with feet almost 
absurdly small, yet held herself up- 
right as a flower on its stalk. Young 
Gerard was on her other hand, his heart 
all in his eyes. Mrs. Oxford came be- 
hind them, chatting gaily with Major 
Dorrance, although her eyes were un- 
quiet. She was chaperon to the house- 
party which old Tommy had gathered 
at his country place, Fairways, for the 
especial purpose of seeing the Hawk’s 
Flight won and lost. 

The horse-race was a classic trans- 
planted to Sea View Park, the newest, 
fine course which neighbored Fair- 
ways. Gridley was far from being a 
horsy man; he kept up a racing-stable 
as he owned a yacht, an opera box, a 


town house, various cottages and coun- 
try houses, because he felt all those 
things appertained properly to a man of 
his fortune. But it was his nature to 
approve whole-heartedly of whatever 
he had or did; so upon Hawk’s Flight 
day he was in the highest possible 
feather, supremely confident of win- 
ning, but certain not to be cast down if 
perchance he lost. 

“Now you look out for her, Gordon 
—and be sure you look sharp,” he said 
to young Gerard as he placed Louise in 
the shade of the thickest tree. “I want 
her to see everything—be sure you tell 
her which horse is which—and when 
you hear the call to post, take her right 
down to the rail in front of the club- 
house. I’ve got men there now holding 
the place for us—of course I’m coming, 
too, as soon as the parade is well be- 
gun.” 

“Louise had much better sit on the 
piazza,’ Mrs. Oxford interrupted. Old 
Tommy looked at her a little impatient- 
ly. “You mean you had rather be up 
there,” he said. ‘“‘Well, madame, there’s 
nothing in the world to hinder—you’ve 
seen races enough—and you can waste 


this one talking to that blunderhead,. 


Dorrance. Besides, you never did care 
a pin about the ponies. Louise is an- 
other sort—it’s going to be a fine, close 
finish—and I'd rather lose—almost— 
than have her miss seeing all there is 
to see when our colors come first.” 

At the last word he laid his hand 
lightly, fondly, upon Louise’s arm. She 
wore his colors—cream-white splotched 
with scarlet. It was the first thing he 
had ever asked her to do, although they 
had been betrothed now for six weeks. 
Louise shivered faintly at his touch, 
but smiled at him, too, and said gaily: 
“And I wouldn’t miss it, either—not for 
anything. I love horses—and I've 
never seen them really run. Marian is 
wicked. We shall pay no attention to 
anything she says.” 

“Not a bit,” old Tommy assented, 
patting Louise’s hand under cover of 
making way for an impatient passer- 
by. Again she shivered. Gerard saw 
it. So did Mrs. Oxford. Gerard turned 
away his eyes. Mrs. Oxford dropped 
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hers, saying oracularly: “The time 
may come, Mr. Gridtey, when you will 
wish you had paid attention.” But old 
Tommy was already swinging off, sha- 
king hands right and left, nodding, 
smiling, shouting good-natured de- 
fiances with every step he made. 

As he came up to his pair of racers, 
Sarcenet lightly nipped his sleeve. In 
return, he stroked her satin neck and 
patted her soft nose. No _ sightlier 
creature ever trod four hoofs than this 
daughter of Hamburg, who stood al- 
most sixteen hands, and was at all 
points the very moral and pattern of a 
racer. Her clear eyes, deep, even 
breath, the lightning play of muscles 
beneath her dazzling red-sorrel coat, 
said she was fit as a horse could be to 
race for a man’s life—or even a wom- 
an’s love. Beside her, Sailor Boy, 
though a fine, sturdy fellow, altogether 
a credit to the Mirthful strain, lost pre- 
eminence. Indeed, no other among the 
candidates could compare with her for 
looks—unless it were black Waterwand, 
a representative Watercress. 

Waterwand was five years old, 
slightly taller than Sarcenet, and of a 
thought longer reach. He had had a 
phenomenal career in that he had come 
to his present form sound as a bell, and 
with more wins than losses to his credit. 
But he had been all along the pride of 
a millionaire, and thus had been so 
eased, pampered, indulged, as it falls 
to the lot of few turf kings to be. He 
had had likewise a trainer who knew 
him well enough never to set him a 
task that Waterwand did not feel like 
undertaking. What wonder, then, that 
the long-striding black was a popular 
idol—a_ champion that anybody who 
loved a good horse felt it well worth 
going miles to see? Allthe more glory, 
therefore, to Kitty Creel, who had twice 
taken him into camp—“Crazy Kitty” 
race-going folk named her—who could 
outrun the wind—if only she would. 

Crazy Kitty had no looks to boast of 
—she was lank to ungainliness, dull of 
coat, and drooping of head. Notwith- 
standing, she got more blessings than 
curses, if she did add so fine an element 
of chance to any race for which she was 
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entered. Six years old, as tough as 
whit-leather, as cranky as a ram’s- 
horn, her following somehow felt that 
in the Hawk’s Flight it would say good- 
by to her. The handicapper had shown 
his respect for her by putting a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds in her sad- 
dle, whereas Sarcenet had to carry only 
a hundred and eight, and Sailor Boy 
but two pounds more. 

It could be said for Luxor, the Star- 
Ruby four-year-old, that he was sound, 
kind, free-going, and game as a gun- 
flint. If he rarely came home on the 
bit, majestically alone, no drive was 
ever too hard for him; no man or 
woman had seen him flinch or swerve 
under the heaviest punishment. He 
began trying when the flag fell, and 
never stopped until he was under the 
wire. Therefore he had a multitude of 
friends—so great a multitude, that the 
first sight of his white-snipped bay nose 
first over the finish-line was sure to 
bring cheers at least a mile high. It 
was far otherwise with Rag-Time, the 
other four-year-old, who, despite Med- 
dler blood, and a fine turn of speed so 
long as he ran in front, turned cur and 
quitter the minute he was collared. 
Why he was in the Hawk’s Flight, in 
such company, with such _ entrance- 
money, was a mystery that nobody had 
quite fathomed. But there were plenty 
of long-shotters to back him—since he 
was held at tempting odds, and known 
to have a chance—if only he would real- 
ly try for it. 

It was piteous to set against all these 
a gallant wreck, the starveling and 
crippled ghost of a once-splendid racer, 
Perseus, son of Kingston, seven years 
old, who in the good days of his prime 
had run and won at any distance carry- 
ing any weight. Now, fallen to the es- 
tate of bread-winner for a shifty owner 
wholly lacking sentiment, he awoke in 
genuine horse-lovers almost riotous 
sympathy. Gridley had tried to buy 
him three days before, thinking to save 
him from being a sorry exhibition in 
the Hawk’s Flight; but the shifty own- 
er had balked at selling—at least until 
after the big race. The old fellow had 
not been out before that season; what 
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he had shown, if anything, was strictly 
private. 3ut his weight, ninety-four 
pounds, showed sufficiently what was 
thought of his chances. Dark like his 
sire, skeleton-gaunt, openly favoring a 
dicky foreleg, he limped in, last of the 
line, and stood with drooping head, 
and eyes half-shut, now and then quiv- 
ering slightly, as though he knew what 
humiliation awaited him. 

Notwithstanding, when the parade 
went—prancing, dancing, rocketing, or 
soberly pacing—past the stand, with the 
massed ranks on either side roaring en- 
couragement or affection at each com- 
ponent part, it was Perseus that caught 
and held Louise’s eye. Gridley had just 
come up. Impulsively she turned to 
him, saying very low: “I shall bet on 
the last horse—the old black—no mat- 
ter what you others say.” 

“Wait till after the start. Once 
made, bets are bets—even if your horse 
falls dead at the post,” Gridley an- 
swered, smiling down at her. “I see 
you’ve got the pernicious long-shot hab- 
it,’ he went on. “Your choice is going 
at a hundred to one. He might be five 
hundred to one—only the layers hate to 
waste their chalk.” 

“That means—they think he has no 
chance at all,’’ Louise said, witha little, 
hard breath. 

“It looks that way,” Gridley assented. 
“Still, the ring hasn’t got quite all the 
wisdom there is on tap. It has the au- 
dacity to lay four to one against my 
entries, coupled. Think of it! After 
the race, itll take those fellows until 
to-morrow morning to really know 
what’s hit ’em.” 

“How do you know you are going 
to win?” Louise demanded. 

Old Tommy bent down to answer in 
her ear: “Because I know I have the 
best horses; and because I win ‘most 
everything. Could anybody else have 
won you?” 

A quick, leaping blush was Louise’s 
only answer. But, all insensibly, she 
shrank from old Tommy’s protecting 
nearness, pretending to be absorbed in 
watching the start. Really, all her soul, 
her maiden instinct, was in revolt. Un- 
til to-day he had never touched her fa- 


miliarly; and from even this faint 
contact she wanted to run away. She 
had known from the first that she did 
not love him—but then—at the begin- 
ning—she had not known what love 
was. Now—with a start she checked 
her thought, and tried to draw away 
from Gordon Gerard, whom three days 
before she had not known any more 
than she had known love. But she could 
not move—the mass-pressure about 
held her almost against his breast. If 
old Tommy saw it he did not resent 
the fact. Indeed, he was gazing so 
raptly up-course that he might well be 
oblivious of all things near at hand. 
The track was a big oval; a mile and 
three furlongs in circuit. Thus by 
starting a furlong up the straight, the 
race would sweep three times past the 
crowd breathlessly watching it. A rec- 
ord crowd for even a classic event. 
Since ten o’clock it had been streaming 
in. Now that long afternoon shadows 
crept slowly athwart the velvet turf, 
uncounted thousands stood with thump- 
ing hearts, and eager, hopeful eyes. 
The crush in the ring was frightful— 
men struggled, swore, fought to reach 
the layers, who, chanting monotonous- 
ly, took whatever money came. Wa- 
terwand, favorite, ruled a shade less 
than evens; Crazy Kitty, three to one; 
Headlight entry—Gridley’s pair—four 
to one; Luxor, five to one; Rag-Time 
at sevens; and poor old Perseus, any- 
thing or nothing, according to a des- 
perate bettor’s fancy. Wise money, the 
bulk of it, went down on the Watercress 
horse, whose stable and following were 
supremely confident. Still, not a few 
sure-thing players went to Luxor with 
a rush. Not a few others saw Crazy 
Kitty first over the line, and bet accord- 
ingly. Rag-Time had but scattering 
support—his price did not tempt con- 
firmed leng-shotters. In all the ring 
there were but three bets on Perseus. 
His first jockey, now too stout for the 
saddle, put down the first of them for 
the sake of lang syne; then a black 
stable-boy wagered his last dollar with 
a reckless member of the shoe-string 
brigade; and, last of all, some foolish 
person sent in a double-eagle to be 
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risked on the old horse. It was risked 
duly—although the taker felt like a 
highwayman as he wrote the ticket, a 
hundred to one. 

The day was perfect—warm, still, 
full of electric life. Something in it 
soothed the fretting thoroughbreds— 
even the worst actors among them 
wheeled and backed obediently enough. 
Crazy Kitty did no more than lash out 
with handy heels at a bumptious fellow 
who came too near. Rag-Time stood 
lamblike after two wicked plunges. 
Sarcenet pranced the least bit, but 
steadied, and held herself alertly ready. 
She had drawn the rail, Sailor Boy th« 
outside—thus there was a cream-and- 
scarlet fleck at either end of the line 
when at last, in perfect formation, it 


raced from behind the barrier, and 
thundered down on the stand. 
“Now for your bet! Quick! Per- 


seus has lasted through the start,” old 
Tommy said jovially, leaning across 
Gerard to touch Louise’s hand. She 
smiled, but shook her head, and tried to 
say mournfully: “What is it you call 
people who lose and can’t pay—or 
won't? ‘Welchers,’ isn’t it? And welch- 
ers are not nice. So I can’t be one. 
See!”—huddling some small silver in 
her palm—*“this is all I can find in my 


purse. Isn’t ita shame? And this my 
first race!” 
“You can bet—other things than 


money,’ old Tommy said banteringly ; 
then eagerly: “I'll put up anything in 
the world against—just one little kiss. 
And you needn’t think what it is you 
want until after the race.” 

“You say that because you think you 
dre betting on a certainty,” Louise said 
saucily, but going all red and white. 
“Stil—I take you—this way—that 
Perseus beats Sarcenet, no matter who 
wins the race.” 

“Heresy! The rankest sort!’ Cam- 
eron said from behind old Tommy. He 
had come in time to hear only the last 
half of the wager. Gerard even had not 
caught the first; although from the sud- 
den tension of Louise’s pose he had felt 
it to be something momentous. Was 
it wholly fancy that she drooped a 
thought more heavily upon his shield- 
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ing arm? He held her half in the hol- 
low of it, breasting like a rock the for- 
ward surge of the mass behind. He 
might have taken her boldly to his heart 
for all anybody’s seeing—eyes were too 
rapt on the course—the broad, dun, 
faintly crinkled, earthen ribbon gro- 
tesquely patterning the green velvet of 
the sward. The velvet showed only 
afar off—near at hand it was invisible 


beneath varicolored human_ blotches, 
tremulously swaying. Each rail was a 
rampart, massed with heads that 


wagged or gaped as the plunging line 
tore down between them. Now and 
again the line was lightly gapped; now 
and again, too, it bellied, or sagged to 
a cumbrous half-moon; but nothing ran 
out clear of it until the half-mile post 
was behind. 

And, oh! it was a gallant sight—so 
gallant, that in watching it, Louise for- 
got for three heart-beats old Tommy, 
her betrothed, and young Gerard, her 
dear love—even the wager she had laid 
—which might mean so much or so lit- 
tle. Now, when it was all too late— 
she knew what life meant; why flowers 
bloomed ; why in the sweep of the uni- 
verse one atom flies unerringly to its 
predestined atom-mate. Of course, she 
did not say so—not even to her heart. 
Instead, she nestled almost openly 
against young Gerard, and watched the 
mettled thoroughbreds sweep on and 
on, the colors in saddle changing mo- 
mentarily as one or another gained or 
lost a yard. Waterwand’s rider was all 
ia black and gold; Kitty Creel had up 
pure emerald green; Luxor, white, with 
blue barrings; Rag-Time, tawdry ma- 
roon and orange; Perseus, sky-blue, 
touched up with white. Already the 
pace was heart-breaking—so fast it 
made the clockers stare. Evidently the 
Hawk’s Flight was to be a runaway 
race rather than a waiting one; but 
fought through every inch between flag- 
fall and finish. Notwithstanding, when 
the field swung for the last quarter of 
the first mile, the line had become but 
a long, straggling slant, with Water- 
wand leading it; and Sailor Boy, the 
stout-hearted, a strong and speedy last. 

The surprise of all was Perseus. All 
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through the first half he had nodded 
painfully in his stride, though still keep- 
ing place. Now he ran true and bal- 
anced, though not with the matchless, 
stealing action of better days. But so 
far Crazy Kitty had clearly the best of 
it. She was almost even with the lead- 
er, and running under double wraps. 
So far, also, the race had been run on 
courage—whips hung idle, spurs were 
free of stain. But as they swept the 
turn and on into the straight, heading a 
second time for the mark, Rag-Time 
got three stinging slashes that sent him 
up almost even with Waterwand. 
There he hung gamely enough through 
the next furlong; but, as the human 
ramparts began to roar him welcome, 
he shut up like a jack-knife, sulking 
visibly. 

“Seven to one is burning up. Luck- 
ily there won't be a very big smoke,” 
Cameron said in old Tommy’s ear. 

Old Tommy chuckled hard. “Even 
money ll be burning up now pretty 
soon,” he said. ‘Lord! but those boys 
of mine can ride to orders. Told ’em 
to let the heavyweights race their legs 
off out in front, lying right behind them 
all the time—then when they were all 
out, come on and win.” 

“No doubt they’d do it—if they 
could,” Cameron said. “But they can’t. 
As I've said all along, this is Water- 
wand’s day.” 

“Say, rather, Crazy Kitty’s. Look at 
her, will you!’ Watrous chanted ecstat- 
ically, jumping up and down. “She 
isn’t after Waterwand! Oh, dear no! 
She’s got him! Got him when nobody, 
not even I, ever believed she could do 
it again.” 

True enough, Crazy Kitty went over 
the line this second time three lengths 
to the good—but Waterwand was not 
out of it, with all that long route still 
before him. At the furlong-pole be- 
yond he lapped her—at the quarter his 
nose was level with her throatlatch. 
She had taken the rail in her mad, ar- 
rowy rush. Sarcenet was right behind, 
and going like a whirlwind, but well 
within herself. Luxor had run con- 
sistently—he had still his slim chance. 
Only two contenders, indeed, were out 








of it—Rag-Time, who had chucked it, 
and was stopping with every stride, 
and Perseus, who had never had a 
chance. 

Plunging, leaping, going down to it, 
coming away from it, in long, space- 
devouring strides, now almost flat on 
earth, now thrusting forward like jav- 
elins giant-hurled, the game creatures 
fought it out, all through the out- 
stretch, the backstretch, and on to the 
cruel, last furlongs of the straight. At 
the head of it, Sailor Boy dropped 
back, beaten but not disgraced—what 
three-year-old could be, in such com- 
pany, with records already smashed? 
Luxor was in little better case; though 
still he hung gamely. Perseus ran in 
front of Sailor Boy, and behind Luxor. 
Out in front, a splendid, long-striding 
black fellow, a big, ungainly brown, 
and a beautiful copper-red creature, all 
compact of breath and fire and stay, 
strove mightily, valiantly one with an- 
other, running almost like a_ team. 
Their riders, sitting down, were doing 
all they might with hand and heel, with 
steel and catgut, to send on the flying 
two at yet madder speed. But strive or 
strain, urge as they might, neither 
gained a yard. Hearts pumping mad- , 
ly, eyeballs staring, breaths coming in 
hoarse, sobbing pants, the three swept 
side by side in the last supreme test. 

Down, down they came—whips fly- 
ing, spurs plowing furrows in the reek- 
ing flanks. Now the black horse led 
by inches, now the red mare, now the 
big, ungainlys brown with the green- 
jacketed rider, blotted out alike the 
black and the red. Breathless, upright, 
deadly white, men and women watched 
them, cried their names, calling to 
them, or else covered the eyes when the 
tension got too sharp. Still on and on, 
still locked, ran the three. <A blanket 
might have covered them—nobody had 
eyes or thought for anything else. And 
then all at once, from far back, like a 
ghost, a thief in the night, swept some- 
thing—a starveling bony anatomy that 
had once been a great racer. Mouth 
open, ears flat, neck stretched to the 
utmost, no longer nodding, no more a 
cripple, Perseus the despised came to 

















himself—came at long and at last to his 
rightful place with the first. 

Then indeed there was cheering—a 
roar full of heart. Nobody believed in 
the least thatthe old fellow could win— 
but oh, to see him thus make it an eye- 
lash finish with the cracks! It was like 
a resurrection—all about women sobbed 
to see it; men cheered madly again and 
again, heedless whether they stood to 
win or lose. On, on, amid salvos and 
clapping, the racers flew—and now 
there were two who led, and two who 
followed. Waterwand, the kingly 
black, had lost to Crazy Kitty. Sar- 
cenet, the copper-red beauty, could not 
quite come up with the rack-a-bones. 

It was thus they swept the finish-line, 
the cheers suddenly stilling to a dead 
hush. By some miracle, the judges saw 
Crazy \itty first—nobody else made it 
anything but a dead heat. Perseus had 
the place—it was Waterwand to show. 
3ut he got no such acclaim, even from 
those he had won for, as greeted the 
red sorrel beauty. Cameron was but 
the first of a great multitude who 
wanted to wring old Tommy’s hand, 
and give him joy of owning the filly of 
the century. Never had there been, 
never would there be, another of her 
age, to go the route and live the pace 
set by such company. Thus was old 
Tommy consoled—if indeed he needed 
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consolation. He did not look as if he 
needed it in the least, when he leaned 
over Louise, who was still sobbing soft- 
ly, asking as he touched her arm: 
“Can’t you dry your eyes and tell me 
what I lost?” 

He said it jovially, meaning to dis- 
tract her and quiet her nerves, which 
might well be overwrought. But she 
turned to him a face flushed, dewy-eyed, 


yet wobegone, and answered: ‘“Noth- 
ing of account—only—myself. I want 


you please to buy Perseus—and give 
him—and me—our freedom. If—if 
you will—I shall love you for it all my 
life.” 

“And if I won’t—you'll hate me,” old 
Tommy supplemented, staring at her, 
dazed and heartbroken, a full half-min- 
ute. Then her divjne blush, her glance 
at Gerard, enlightened him—made him 
understand that in Love’s handicap, 
youth has always an invincible pull at 
the weights. He looked at her—so girl- 
ish, so untried, so fitly matched with 
youth; and he sighed a long sigh. But 
at bottom he had a heart of gold—a 
man’s heart, hating unmanly advantage. 
Lightly, with one look of renunciation, 
he took Louise’s hand between both his 
own, slipped from a finger the ring that 
he had so proudly placed there, and 
without a word laid the hand, soft and 
naked, in young Gerard’s strong clasp. 
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A sunbeam on the spotless floor: 
And few there were who, passing, saw 
A rose, a sunbeam, nothing more. 
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‘i. was a very good 
! cigar. The Honor- 


able William Orrock 
Homer lighted it 
carefully, leaned back 
in the seat of the 
smoking-car, and re- 
flécted that his un- 
dertaking was begun 
under auspices befitting its importance. 
It was not every day, or, rather, every 
night, that one called upon a bishop. 
Moreover, in the present instance, the 
bishop was a prince of his order. By 
common repute he was the richest 
prelate in his church; and of creature- 
comforts had a keen appreciation. <Ac- 
cording to the Sunday Supplement, a 
copy of which reposed in the Honorable 
William’s breast pocket, Stoneboro 
House held an accumulation of such 
worldly goods as only critical taste and 
abundant means can garner. Foremost 
among these treasures was the Stone- 
boro Service. Allowing for all exag- 
geration, that collection of one hundred 
and four pieces of gold plate made, by 
the calculations of the Honorable Will- 
iam, his present trip auite worth while; 
and his mind busied itself rather with 
the *means of speedily and safely dis- 
posing of what he should be able’ to 
carry away than with any obstacle 
which might interpose itself between 
himself and the object of his profes- 
sional desires. 

Indeed, that a serious hazard was in- 
volved had not occurred to him, after 
his visit to the place two nights pre- 
vious to this journey. The only cloud 


upon a very bright prospect was de- 
veloped from nothing more tangible 








than a suspicion that the thing was “too 
easy” for one of his skill and reputa- 
tion. 

To take advantage of a jolly and 
well-fed old gentleman, who had de- 
liberately removed himself from the ma- 
terial protection of street lights and the 
police, and who declared that faith in 
the honesty of one’s fellow man was 
tantamount to absolute security of one’s 
own person and possessions, jarred 
vaguely upon the Honorable William’s 
sensibilities. If the prize had been less 
rich ; if the Honorable William’s funds 
had been less low; and, last but not 
least, if new territory had not, for rea- 
sons of which he. had acute remem- 
brance, been the only safe ground for 
his operations, it is entirely probable 
that he would have hesitated to shatter 
the confidence of the philosopher- 
bishop, whatever the Honorable Will- 
iam’s skepticism of such philosophy. 
Now, luxuriously inhaling the smoke 
of his cigar, he stilled his lingering 
qualms with the reflection that, if he 
did not make a try for the Stoneboro 
Service, some other one of the million 
and more readers of the Sunday Sup- 
plement aforesaid was very likely to do 
so. Again he reviewed the field for his 
undertaking. 

The grind of the brakes and the call 
of the conductor brought him to his 
feet; and he swung off the platform of 
the smoking-car to the ground just out- 
side the range of the Stoneboro station 
lights. Half an hour’s walk brought 
him to the gateway of Stoneboro 
House; and, secure in his knowledge 
that no dog roamed the lawn, he 
worked his way among the shadows of 
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the trees until he was directly opposite 
a bay window upon the ground floor of 
the long, stone house. 

By the Honorable William’s calcula- 
tions it was one o'clock of Saturday 
morning, and, very properly at that 
hour, not a light showed anywhere in 
the building looming before him. Ac- 
cordingly he removed his shoes, felt in 
his pocket for his electric torch and 
tools, and moved forward. Ten min- 
utes later he had slid the latch of a sash 
with a knife-blade, raised the window, 
lifted the hook on the inside shutters, 
and was listening with ear to the slats. 
The slow, mathematical beat of a big 
clock intensified the stillness within. 
The Honorable William gently pushed 
the shutters back and climbed over the 
window-ledge. To his attentive ear the 
clock repeated solemnly: No! Yes! No! 
Yes! And that was all. 


But by force of habit he stood a min- 
ute motionless, his body flattened 
against a heavy curtain which hung 
across the recess, before he stepped into 
the room. Then the curtain fell behind 
him, cutting off observation from with- 
out; and the pressure of a finger on the 
button of the electric torch shot a cone 
of white light across the room. It re- 
vealed a double doorway opposite, rows 
of low bookcases against the walls, and, 
as its-rays swept in a circle, another 
doorway, also hung with curtains at the 
end of the room. The Honorable Will- 
iam recognized an arrangement which 
provided a dining-room beyond those 
curtains ; and, if report was correct and 
the bishop’s confidence sincere, there, 
he reasoned, should be the Stoneboro 
Service ready to an appreciative hand. 

The Honorable William parted the 
curtains cautiously; found it solemnly 
dark, and respectably smelling of fruit 
and claret, and crossed the threshold. 

The electric torch tunneled the black- 
As it moved to the right, in the 
middle of an orderly array of massive 
old silver, its flare brought out dull yel- 
low gleams from a great oval platter 
of gold which was propped against the 
polished mahogany backpiece of the 
sideboard. The Honorable William re- 


ness. 


marked to himself that the Sunday 
Supplement editor was a man of judg- 
ment. In his admiration he forgot 
utterly the scruples of an earlier and 
less crucial moment. 

When he stood close to the sideboard, 
the torch revealed also certain other 
pieces of lesser size than the platter, 
but of a color which reflected not less 
credit upon the bishop’s purse and good 
taste. The Honorable William was not 
long in coming to a conclusion. The 
silver, which would have been well 
worth while under different circum- 
stances, must be left where it stood. 
Bundles were inconvenient and suspi- 
cious things; and even his capacious 
pockets would be filled to overflowing 
by the gold plate before his eyes. He 
silently lifted the big platter, directed 
the light upon it to be sure that he was 
making no mistake, and, in the act of 
slipping it into a deep pocket, stiffened 
in astonishment. 

To nerves under the best of control, 
a hand coming from the darkness be- 
hind and gripping one’s shoulder is 
enough to impart a shock; when to this 
is added the sensation of a cold circle 
of metal pressed against the nape of 
one’s neck, momentary paralysis is 
quite excusable. These sensations were 
precisely what caused the Honorable 
William to stand with the platter poised 
in air; his alert brain and not less active 
muscles for the instant failing him. 
Then a voice back of. him spoke in 
cool and low tones: “Put that platter 
down and put your hands up!” 

The Honorable William obeyed—the 
circlet of metal at the base of his brain 
was unpleasantly suggestive. 

“Now,” said the voice, “come with 
me!” 

Again the Honorable William did as 
he was told. He had a logical mind 
even in extremities; and he suspected 
that a bullet fired into the neck at a 
lowering angle was likely to traverse a 
considerable range of anatomy. He 
turned at the twist of the hand on his 
shoulder, moved ahead in the darkness, 
and passed through a doorway into 
what apparently was the hall; for im- 
mediately he felt a waft of cool air. 
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Then he was pushed out upon the 
porch, and from that down three steps 
to a pathway. There his conductor 
spoke once more. “I can’t miss you 
with the gun jammed into you, you 
know,” he remarked. “So I wouldn't 
try to break away. And I wouldn't 
yell, either, if I were you.” 

This last statement, though it struck 
the Honorable William as somewhat 
superfluous, he received without com- 
ment. Indeed, a growing surprise at 
the shape the situation was taking left 
him without a ready reply; and, in si- 
lence, he allowed himself to be marched 
across the lawn and so under the trees, 
until suddenly against their leafy shad- 
ows stood out a darker bulk; and he 
was. brought to a halt before the door 
of a one-story frame building. 

At one side of this building, at the 
height of his shoulders, a thin slice of 
light showed where the breeze gently 
bellied a window-curtain. To the Hon- 
orable William’s ears came a murmur 
of voices, and a laugh. Then his con- 
ductor stretched around an arm, a door 
was pushed open, the Honorable Will- 
iam was shoved ahead, and the door 
closed. He found himself standing in 
a small room. It was hung with some 
very bad paintings in water-color and 
oil. In its middle was a deal table, on 
which were a deck of cards and a quan- 
tity of yellow, blue, and white poker- 
chips neatly stacked in four lots of 
varying size. Beside the chips were 
three glasses, holding the dregs of what 
looked like claret. A bottle of seltzer 


and some cigars were at one end. 
Around the table sat three men; a 


fourth chair, pushed away from the 
table, was empty. 

The Honorable William blinked in 
the sudden light. Then a smile of ap- 
preciative comprehension illumined his 
face. “Sorry to break in on your game, 
gentlemen,” he said blithely. 

For a moment after he had spoken 
the three men sat as they had from the 
first, fixed with astonishment, their jaws 
fallen, their eyes moving from his face 
to the pistol still at his neck, then to 
the motionless figure of his captor, and 
so back to the Honorable William 
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again. Then the one who sat at the 
head of the table, a big, light-haired 
man, regained the power of speech long 
enough to remark: “Well, I'll be ti 
and promptly relapsed into mute won- 
der. 

The spell, however, had been broken. 
A tall, slender man with two brilliant 
eyes and thin lips leaned forward, 
flipped the ash from his cigar, and said 
dryly: “It was claret that you went 
after, Gerald. I don’t see it.” And 
with that they all laughed. 

“No,” said the Honorable William’s 
captor, “I forgot the claret, Clapham. 
I found this gentleman ‘lifting’ the 
governor's plate, and brought him along 
instead.” 

“May I ask why you used him as a 
substitute ?” inquired Clapham. “From 
all appearances, he is in need of a drink 
himself.” 

The Honorable William was prone 
to swift dislikes. The wit of the speak- 
er struck him as peculiarly ill-timed, 
and yet he managed a smile; there was 
something in the atmosphere which, to 
his sensitive being, suggested delivery 
from threatening complications. “A 
drink is just what I would like,” he 
agreed. 

There was a roar of laughter from 
all but the slender man. He favored 
the Honorable William with a sneer. 
“But, seriously, Gerald,” he said; “we 
want the claret, and we want to go on 
with the game, Can’t you wake up the 
gardener and give this fellow in charge? 
We're wasting good time.” 

The Honorable William’s captor an- 
swered promptly. “And just as seri- 
ously, Clapham, that’s the very thing 
I can’t do. Don’t you see? If I wake 
anybody to turn over our friend to him, 
I’ll have to tell where I found him, and 
that will mean a lot of questions. How 
did I happen to hear him? Why did f 
bring him here? What were we all do- 
ing here at this time of night? Of 
course any explanation we could invent 
would sound very plausible! And, 
equally, of course, when the governor 
got the gardener on the rack, he 
wouldn’t find out a thing! It takes'a 
better man than John to meet my fa- 
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ther’s eye when he’s asking disagree- 
able questions. And, besides, every 
one of us would have to lie like blazes, 
or—well, you know what the bishop 
would say to poker-playing, and on his 
own place. It would be easy enough 
for ‘Doc’ and Billy—they could clear 
out home. But,the bishop’s my parent 
and you’re his guest. No escape for 
us. No, thank you, none of it for me. 
I’ve figured in enough scrapes already, 
as ‘the unregenerate offspring of that 
eminent divine.’ ” 


The man at the head of the table 
smote his thigh. “That’s so, Gerald. 
Guess again, Clapham,” he advised. 


“We're in a tight box, sure enough. 
And it’s up to you to get us out. It was 
you who insisted on more claret, so 
you’re responsible for the rest.” 

“Very well, then,” said Clapham. 
“T'll settle it. Lead the man down to 
the gate, and fire him out. He’s not 
taken anything, and he’ll not come back 
again, I'll wager. That’s all.” 

The Honorable William’s spirits rose, 
but before he could speak, Gerald 
broke in: “Not if I know it. Let him 
go now, with the governor and Mary 
up there at the house alone for the rest 
of the night? No, not by a long shot. 
We've got to hold him till morning, 
anyhow. Say, Billy, what’s the matter 
with you? Why don’t you rise to this 
crisis? You’re usually full of inven- 
tions. Speak up!” 

For the first time the Honorable 
William took a good look at the man 
adddressed as “Billy.” He was below 
middle height, broadly built, and had 
reddish hair and blue eyes. He sat 
with his hands thrust into his trousers 
pockets; and for half a minute he re- 
garded the Honorable William without 
speaking. The Honorable William felt 
that he was being sized up; and, by the 
same token, decided that if leniency 
was to be dealt out to him, it would 
come from this quarter. He strove to 
appear unconscious, and made a failure 
of it. 

Little puckers gathered about Billy 
Merrihew’s mouth; his eyes twinkled. 
“T have an idea,” he said slowly; “and 
it accomplishes the two .necessary 
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things. It holds our friend till day- 
light; and it saves time and trouble— 
perhaps. It might also be called a sort 
of administration of poetic justice. It’s 
this: Take him into the game.” 

The doctor burst into a shout of 
laughter. From behind the Honorable 
William came its echo. Clapham’s lip 
curled. “Tremendous joke, no doubt,” 
he said. “But I don’t see it.” 

“But it isn’t a joke,” protested Billy. 
“T mean it. That is, if he knows how 
to play. Do you?” he finished, looking 
at the Honorable William, 

The Honorable William nodded a lit- 
tle reluctantly. This was hardly what 
he expected. As a matter of fact, the 
proposition left him, so to speak, grasp- 
ing at loose ends. 

“T take it for granted he has the 
coin,’ went on Billy. ‘Every well-reg- 
ulated burglar should have; else what’s 
the use of burgling? If he hasn’t, I'll 
stake him myself.” 

“Oh, quit this nonsense,” growled 
Clapham. He lét his chair down with 
a bang. “If we’re going to play, play. 
Tie up the man; fire him out; get rid 
of him the shortest way, and start in. 
If not, I’m going to leave you to work 
it out for yourselves, and go to bed.” 

“T like that,” returned the doctor 
quickly. “Clear out and leave us with 
a life-sized burglar on our hands? Not 
while I’m between you and the door, 
Clapham. Gerald’s right, we can’t turn 
him loose and go on with our game 
here. We've got to put in the night 
with him; and, as for tying him up, I, 
for one, wouldn’t know a straight flush 
from a full hand if he was back of me, 
working away to get loose. I’m with 
Billy. Let him into the game and rob 
him—if we can.” 

Clapham shot a look of inquiry at 
Gerald. The information he got there 
was not to his liking. But he showed 
it only by a fleeting scowl, and imme- 
diately turned to Billy. “All right,” 
he said. “It’s the best of a bad bar- 
gain, perhaps. Let him into the game. 
I’m not going to kick if the rest of you 
are so hot for it.” 

“Will you behave yourself?” asked 
Gerald of the Honorable William. 
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The Honorable William said “yes,” 
and meant it. Despite a canny reserva- 
tion that, when the issue came, he would 
part company with his entertainers 
without ceremony, he was minded to 
enjoy what he could meanwhile. Haz- 
ards appealed to him; and this one had 
the additional attraction of novelty. 
Besides, he was not unfamiliar with the 
game. 

Gerald regarded him fixedly for a 
moment, then nodded his conviction, 
and put the pistol in his pocket. 

The restraining hand removed from 
his shoulder, the Honorable William 
adjusted his coat, and, when a chair 
was indicated to him, sat down between 
Gerald and the doctor. From a vest 
pocket he took a ten-dollar bill. It was 
his all, but he did not tell them that; 
for he did not believe he would be called 
on for more. Silently he counted out 
the chips handed him, laid them down, 
and deliberately opened and closed one 
eye at Billy. His impudence earned for 
him a cigar and a glass of seltzer; and 
the game began. 

It was a modest game. The Honor- 
able William,*in days gone by, had sat 
in many a larger one; and, if he had 
met others who knew more about it 
than he did, there was little in his expe- 
rience which he recalled with special re- 
gret. He usually won; he lost with 
philosophic calm; he played squarely all 
the time. He had never fancied cheat- 
ing at cards. That was the game of a 
lazy man and a coward; and, to his 
way of thinking, just a shade less cred- 
itable than the skilful picking of pock- 
ets. Now, with the cards in his hand, 
something of his old zest for the sport 
returned; and incidentally he decided 
that, if the Stoneboro Service, for the 
time being, was out of reach, at least 
his disappointment should not be with- 
out compensation. 

But as he speedily discovered, this 
compensation, if it was to take material 
form, was not to be had too easily. 
Three of his entertainers were quite 
able to look out for themselves at the 
game of poker; and, if they evidently 
played for the sake of the game rather 
than for what it might bring them, they 
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missed no single point on this account. 
On the other hand, the fourth man, 
Clapham, was a puzzle. Apparently he 
was the least skilful of them all. Re- 
peatedly he threw away money by 
reckless betting; repeatedly he man- 
aged his cards with judgment so indif- 
ferent as to abuse opportunities which 
the deal put in his path. When he won, 
he raked in his innings with a transpar- 
ent eagerness. When he lost, it was with 
ill humor. On the surface, luck was all 
against him; and the Honorable Will- 
iam was not long in guessing that this 
sort of thing had been going on from 
the start. Furthermore, Clapham’s ill 
fortune had begun to have its effect 
upon his companions. They showed 
their pity for him while trying to con- 
ceal it. They were slow to take advan- 
tage of his mistakes, and made embar- 
rassed comments on his “hard luck.” 

The Honorable William himself, do- 
ing just a little more than to hold his 
own, as chance willed it, saw all this, 
and wondered. But his wonder was not 
so much at Clapham’s mistakes, or at 
the pity which the others manifested 
for him, as at his own steadily increas- 
ing interest in the situation. This in- 
terest was unreasonable; not according 
to habit nor to his liking, but he could 
not dismiss it. Slowly the sensation de- 
fined itself within him that, at some 
previous time, he had played at just 
such a game. The indefinable recollec- 
tion was tainted with a vague unpleas- 
antness. Again and again he was con- 
scious of a premonition of what was to 
be done or said; of the cards that would 
be disclosed in the winning hand; of 
the exact words that would be ex- 
changed. These were by no means the 
deductions which any experienced card- 
player might make from the formula 
of the game, from the “play,” from the 
luck and temperament of those at the 
table with him. Fugitive as were the 
suggestions, and impossible as it was 
for him to trace them to their origin, 
they persisted ; and, for one of the very 
few times in his life, the Honorable 
William found himself wrestling with 
a mental process. Moreover, he found 
himself unable to let go. 
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So tight a hold did the thing take 
on him that the game itself became a 
secondary consideration, and the peril 
of his own position was forgotten. He 
played his cards almost mechanically ; 
and, finally, in a rally with Clapham 
over a big pot from which the rest had 
withdrawn, he made a blunder in his 
betting which would have deceived only 
the rankest of outsiders. Awaking to 
it on the instant, he was amazed to see 
Clapham hesitate, then cast down his 
cards, and cry out: “Oh, take it! That 
ends it for me. What's the use? 
You’ve all had a shot at me, and I'll 
never make good at this rate.” 

The doctor politely expostulated. 
Gerald laid a consoling hand on Clap- 
ham’s shoulder. “Oh, come,” he said. 
“Luck’ll change. It’s bound to.” 

“Bound to! I'd like to know why?” 
declared Clapham. “No, I’ve had 
enough of it. I’m out (he named the 
amount), and it’s three o’clock; and, 
even if I won every othes pot from now 
on, I wouldn’t break even.” 

The Honorable William happened to 
be looking at Billy Merrihew; and he 
could almost have sworn that Billy 
winked at him. But immediately Billy 
looked away, and began to fiddle with 
his chips. 

Gerald glanced at the doctor, and 
the doctor nodded. Then he glanced 
at Billy, but he was still playing with 
his chips, and did not raise his head. 
Gerald, however, apparently took Bil- 
ly’s consent for granted. ‘‘As far as 
that goes, Clapham,” he said, “there 
needn’t be any trouble. If a change 
of game will change your luck, we're 
in for it. What do you say to boosting 
the limit?” 

Clapham’s protest was prompt and 
emphatic. “Not a bit of it! I won't 
have anybody changing the game for 
me. I’m no good this evening, that’s 
all. I had no business to play.” 

What was it in: those words that 
made the Honorable William suddenly 
close his eyes and knit his brows in an 
effort to remember? He did not know; 
and yet something hammered in his 
brain for recognition. Back of him, 
somewhere, a face, a voice, and a per- 
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son were associated with the very words 
just uttered. He strove with all his 
might to recall them. The ideas which 
had pursued and yet evaded him for 
two hours this time were come close; 
and were a little less disconnected. 
They had tantalized him at intervals; 
now they crowded upon him. Yet, 
when he tried to lay hold of them, they 
escaped him. And, all the while, he 
heard the voices of the doctor and Ger- 
ald and Clapham, as though from a dis- 
tance. 

Then, as by a flash of lightning, the 
place and the person he had been stri- 
ving to recall were revealed to him; and 
he threw up his head to hear the voice 
he recognized say words the echo of 
which seemed already to be in his ears. 
“Well, if you all want it that way, of 
course J won't be the one to stay out. 
But all jack-pots and a five-dollar limit 
make a big game.” 

Looking across the table, the Honor- 
able William found himself staring into 
the face of his memory. It was Clap- 
ham’s, 

But it was only for an instant that 
he stared. Billy Merrihew had turned 
to him. “Your pile,” he. said, “will last 
you about ten minutes at this game; so 


if you don’t’ want to come in you 
needn’t. We'd like to rob you; but not 
just this way.” 

The Honorable William smiled. 


“While my pile lasts I'll stay in,” he 
said; and slowly ran his chips through 
his fingers. But he was not computing 
their amount. On the contrary, his 
mind was concerned wholly with a 
question, philanthropic in its purpose, 
but which he weighed rather with the 
idea of determining just how it might 
bear on his own interests. 

Abruptly he came to a decision, and 
leisurely drew a little closer to the table 
and picked up his cards. He scarcely 
glanced at them;. and his thin, keen 
face relaxed, his eyes grew vacant. Any 
one familiar with the moods of the 
Honorable William, perceiving these 
signs, would have become wary of him. 
His fellow players did not notice them. 
Their attention was centered on the 
game; and it was evident by their man- 
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ner that, while Clapham was to be given 
every fair chance to make good what 
he had lost, they had no intention of 
losing more themselves than was nec- 
essary to that end. 

Apparently, however, their caution 
was superfluous. For half an hour play 
went on with continued reverses for the 
one man who was out of pocket. At 
the end of that time he was a loser to 
an amount which made his companions 
anxious. When at last he took a small 
pot and followed it shortly with the cap- 
ture of another a little larger, Gerald’s 
sigh of relief was audible; and the rest 
laughed. 

But almost immediately luck turned 
again; and three times in succession 
Clapham lost. With the last disaster, 
he pushed himself back in his chair and 
sat up stiff and straight. His lips were 
tense, his eyes shining. “Damn the 
cards!” he shouted, and flung his to the 
floor. Then as swiftly he thrust a hand 
into his pocket and drew it forth, a bill 
between his fingefs. “Look here!” he 
cried, and spread the bill out on the 
table. ‘‘There’s my last cent. It might 
as well go the way of the rest. One 
cold hand for the pot, with every man 
in for an equal amount!” 

The bill was for five hundred dollars. 

Billy Merrihew got up from his chair. 
“T’m out of that,” he said, without look- 
ing at Clapham. The doctor’s silence 
was significant. After a moment’s awk- 
ward wait Gerald spoke. “See here, 
old man,” he said to Clapham. “That’s 
a bit too stiff for us. I haven’t five 
hundred with me; and I don’t believe 
any of the others have. It was only a 
friendly game. I’m mighty sorry you 
got the worst of it, but——” 

“But”—Clapham caught him up in a 
voice that was contemptuous—“‘but you 
don’t care to risk a change of luck. 
You all ” he checked himself there. 
“T didn’t mean just that,” he said more 
quietly. “I ask your pardon. I thought, 
as luck had been against me right 
through the game, you’d be willing to 
give me a last chance to get back on 
the turn of five cards. But, if you don’t 
want to, why—it’s all right.” He 
paused. “Only: The rest died on 
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his lips, and a smile of bitterness that 
was faint, but unmistakable, crept into 
his eyes. 

Suddenly Billy Merrihew wheeled 
about, and sat down at the table. “I 
understand,” he said. ‘You shall have 
the chance so far as I’m concerned. I 
suppose my check will go?” 

“Certainly,” said Clapham—‘if you 
lose. But—now don’t you go doing 
this out of any sense of pity!” he fin- 
ished fiercely. 

“Don’t think that for a minute,” Billy 
replied. “It’s not pity, I assure you.” 
And, picking up a fresh pack of cards, 
he handed it to Clapham. “Will you 
please to deal?” he said. 

But the doctor interrupted. “Of 
course, if the hand is to be played I 
am coming in,” he said; and pushed 
his chips a little forward. “My check 
for the balance,” he explained. 

Gerald did not speak, but he also 
drew up his chair, and put his chips in 
front of him. 

Then the Honorable William watched 
Clapham turn up four cards in succes- 
sion to determine the deal. The fourth 
card, Clapham’s own, was the highest. 
Clapham gave an embarrassed laugh. 
“I suppose—that is, I would rather not 
deal—under the circumstances,” he 
said. 

3ut Gerald bade him go on, and the 
others agreed. So it was very quiet 
while Clapham dealt; the cards noise- 
lessly slipping from his dexterous fin- 
gers and sliding across the table with 
a little soft plish. And the Honorable 
William noted that, so nicely were the 
cards impelled, each found a place in its 
respective pile exactly under the one 
which had preceded it. He never re- 
membered to have seen the thing done 
so well before but once; and, with that 
occasion plain before his mind’s vision, 
he leaned forward, his arms crooked on 
the table, and said very distinctly: 
“Just a minute, please, gentlemen, be- 
fore you look at your cards.” 

It was as though he had pulled as 
many strings fastened to the heads of 
the four men. Every face came about 
swiftly. “I only want to say this,” the 
Honorable William went on: “I think 














“—I think I can tell each man the cards 
he holds. And I'll begin with the deal- 
er.” 

And then, with a vivid recollection 
to help him, he named five cards. 
“Will you kindly turn up your cards, 
Mr. Vesey?” he finished. He looked 
straight at Clapham. 

The latter stared at him with brow 
wrinkled and eyes that to all appear- 
ances were honestly astonished. But 
his lips twitched as he demanded: 
“What kind of tomfoolery is this?” 

“Please turn up your cards, Mr. 
Vesey,” the Honorable William re- 
peated; and his tongue played with the 
name. Then, with a suddenness that 
foiled Clapham’s move, quick as it was, 
the Honorable William’s body rose, his 
arm shot out, and he snatched the cards 
from the hand that sought to cover 
them, and spread them out, face up, on 
the table—three ten-spots, a king, and 
a deuce. 

“Three of a kind, and the same old 
three!” remarked the Honorable Will- 
iam. “In five years I think you might 
have hit upon a new combination, Mr. 
Vesey.” And at that he faced about 
upon the others. Sure of his ground 


now, he nained in quick succession 
three hands of five cards each. “Am I 
right?” he asked. 

They turned up their cards. It was 


as he said. Clapham’s hand remained 
the winning one. 

A moment of dead silence followed; 
and, because they all would have liked 
to look at Clapham and none had the 
courage to-do so, they regarded the 
Honorable William. Every one of them 
mutely asked him the same question. 

The Honorable William smiled—the 
same time-worn, unexpected smile with 
which he met every crisis when his fate 
was in the hands of others. “Yes,” he 
said, “it was just five years ago this 
month that I first saw Mr. Clapham; 
and I haven’t seen him since—till to- 
night. But I have a good memory ; bet- 
ter than his, it seems. He called him- 
self Mr. Vesey then—for the voyage. 
We were crossing from Liverpool. We 
were both first-cabin passengers. I was 
returning after—well, after making a 
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little financial deal. And he—I don’t 
know just what he had been doing; but 
in the smoking-room he did several 
things. One of them was the same 
thing he did to-night. I was an on- 
looker, and I saw it all. But I didn’t 
say anything; it was none of my busi- 
ness. So it went through. He was the 
dealer, and—you see, he knows how to 
deal. Only on that night it was for 
two hundred dollars a hand. It was 
two hundred, wasn’t it, Mr. Vesey?” 

Clapham leaned back in his chair, 
rolling a cigar between his fingers; and 
at the question he looked past the Hon- 
orable William and at Gerald. “Of 
course, I shall leave in the morning,” 
he said—‘that is, as soon as I can re- 
ceive a telegram calling me away—as a 
reason for a hurried departure. The 
whole thing’s rather a pity, in a way. 
To tell the truth, I had no intention of 
trying it on when we started. It was 
the cards that did it. But—well, you 
must make my apologies to the bishop, 
and to Mary. I can see it will be rather 
awkward for her, and I wish r 

Gerald had sprung to his feet, his 
face flaming. “Stop!” he cried. 
“You've said enough. And you needn't 
wait for that telegram. There’s a 
down-train at five-thirty. You'll take 
that. You have just good time to catch 
tg 

Clapham’s face showed a trace of an- 
noyance, and for an instant he did not 
reply; then he remarked: “You are 
very solicitous. As it turns out, it’s 
rather fortunate I didn’t lose that five 
hundred.” He reached out, and, picking 
up the bill, folded it and, put it in his 
pocket. ‘Excuse my little precaution,” 
he explained. “I have reason, you see, 
to distrust our friend here.” 

The blow did not strike hard; and 
the smile with which the Honorable 
William acknowledged it was simply | 
tolerant; nothing more. 

But from Gerald it drew fire. “Then 
you are the only one who has reason 
to distrust him,” he returned. “And 
for that very reason I think you couldn't 
be in better hands than his, till you’re 
away from here. That is, if he doesn’t 
object to your company and insists on 
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leaving us?” he added, regarding the his smoke-laden lungs, and stared a mo- 
Honorable William quizzically. ment at Stoneboro House, looming in 
The Honorable William made a wry _ the half-light. Then he turned to the 
face, and looked at the others. But three standing in the doorway. “You 
- no one objected to his freedom, and he might tell the bishop for me not to talk 
rose. Billy Merrihew opened the door, any more to the Sunday newspapers,” 
and Clapham passed out. he said. With that enigmatical remark, 
The Honorable William paused just he wheeled about, and followed Clap- 
over the door-step. The trees were be- ham across the lawn, and so disap- 
ginning to blacken against the east. He peared in the direction of the road to 
drew a long breath of the cool air into the station. ; 
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VILLANELLE OF EXPERIENCE 


HE beacons of Experience ever burn, 
Tall flambeaux lit from lives of joys and fears; 
But we are late, and there is much to learn. 


When from the questing, wiser, some return, 
None other may derive their price of tears; 
The beacons of Experience ever burn. 


The knowledge they have sought we should not spurn, 
Their wisdom won forever bides and sears; 
3ut we are late, and there is much to learn. 


As in the dark, cold depths of wells, the fern 
May prosper in a world it never cheers, 
The beacons of Experience ever burn. 


We know at last the Truth we must discern 
Before we rise in conclave of our peers; 
But we are late, and there is much to learn. 


From wisdom’s ways our eyes will backward turn, 
To bravely smile when the dread darkness clears; 
The beacons of Experience ever burn; 
3ut we are late, and there is much to learn. 
W. G. TIncKOM-FERNANDEZ. 















T is no doubt true that 


I had _ overworked 
during the winter; 
you see, I had fin- 


ished the last half of 
the score of “Flora- 
belle,” begun the pre- 


vious spring; then I 
had entirely com- 


posed “The Witch of Wonder,” libretto 
atid all, and afterward had put to music 
all of the songs of Howard Mabley’s 
operetta ‘“‘Tiphaine.” No doubt you 
have found occasion to revile me many 
times for the “Breton Chorus,” which 
became so popular with the hurdy- 
gurdies. 

“No wonder you can’t sleep for the 
noises in your head,” said the nerve 
specialist whom I consulted. Then, 
after a somewhat tedious examination, 
he told me that I must drop everything 
and get away. “And if you don’t,” 
he finished, “you will spend the rest of 
the winter in some quiet place where 
you will be in no danger of falling out 
of the windows. I can put it no more 
delicately than that. What do you like 
to do when not working ?” 

“T used to be fond of the water,” said 
I; “cruising in small boats, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

The doctor slapped the rim of his 
desk. 

“Good,” said he. “Then this is your 
cure: Go down to Florida, either to 
Fernandina, Tampa, Key West—it 
doesn’t matter. Charter a good cruis- 
ing boat, with a sailing-master and a 
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couple of men to do the rough work, 
and cruise around the cays. Keep away 
from Palm Beach and Ormonde, and 
the noisy places where they have brass 
bands.” 

So I followed his orders, since there 
seemed no way out of it, and traveled 
dejectedly to Key West, where I looked 
half-heartedly about for a suitable craft, 
rather hoping that I wouldn’t find her. 
The only boat in the place which took 
my fancy was a chunky, beamy yawl, 
apparently a yacht. I asked a fisher- 
man on the jetty if he knew to whom 
she belonged. 


“Cap’pen Le Grand,” he answered 
shortly. 

“What does he do with her?” I 
asked. 


“Jes’ sails around. Sponges some, 
an’ fishes now ‘an’ ag’in—him an’ his 
darter.” 

This was about all that I could get 
out of him, so I determined to go along- 
side and investigate. There was smoke 
coming out of the yawl’s galley-flue, so 
I thought that there must be somebody 
aboard her. I hailed a negro boy who 
was rowing past in a skiff, and told him 
to put me alongside the Brant, for that 
was her name. 

“Y'all ain’t goin’ out aboard, be ye? 
asked my fisherman informer, apparent- 
ly surprised out of his lethargy. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Why not?” 

“Oh, nothin’,’ he answered slowly, 
adding with some inconsistency: “But 
sence y’all ’pear to be a stranger, I’d 
advise ye to keep away from this yere 
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boat until ye learn somethin’ about her 
folks.” 

“Well,” said I, motioning to my boy 
to wait, “what about them?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” he answered again, 
and turned away with the air of one 
who consjders that he has discharged 
his duty and does not intend to do any 
more. 

Perplexed and rather irritated, I 
stepped down into the boat and told the 
boy to put me alongside the Brant. It 
seemed to me that the little darky rowed 
in her direction with some reluctance. 

“Aboard the Brant!” I hailed, as we 
slid alongside. 

A very old negro appeared in the 
forward companionway. His head was 
thickly covered with wool, as white as 
extreme age permits the head of a ne- 
gro to become; and I saw at a glance 
that the old fellow was of quite a dif- 
ferent type from the usual Southern 
boatman. His wrinkled face was brim- 
ful of intelligence, his forehead broad, 
his mouth sensitive, and his eyes large, 
deep, and, notwithstanding the arcus 


senilis which encircled each iris, lus- 
trous and thoughtful. There was 


something infinitely pleasing about the 
old fellow, and his voice and manner 
shared in this effect. 

“T wish yo’ good marning, sar,” said 
he, with a bow; and his curious negro- 
cockney accent marked him at once as 
a Jamaican. 

“Good morning,” I replied. 
tain Le Grand aboard ?” 

“No, sar,” he answered politely, but 
with the finality of a well-bred servant 
who has been instructed to discourage 
callers. 

“T am sorry,” said I. 
see him?” 

“Carn't say, sar. Cap’n Le Grand ’e 
go an’ come mighty onsartin, sar.” 

“T wish very much to see him,” said 
I, a trifle piqued. “This afternoon, 
perhaps ?” 

The old chap looked distressed; his 
lips puckered, and he scratched the side 
of his woolly old pate; then, as he hesi- 
tated, with his face wrinkled in doubt, 
there came from somewhere in the lit- 


“Ts Cap- 


“When can | 
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tle vessel’s depths a liquid, melodious 
whistle. It was a peculiar note, and, 
from its odd inflection, stirred my 
trained musical ear immediately. Its 
character is best described by the eve- 
ning note of our wood-thrush. 

The old man cocked his head in a 
manner ridiculously suggestive of a 
puppy dog to whom one chirps. Then 
he said politely : 

“If de marster comin’ aboard dis 
marning, ’e come now. mighty quick, 
sar. Marster, ’e ’ave ‘is déjeuner at 
’arf ’arfter ten, sar, an’ it mos’ dat now. 
Please you come aboard, sar.” 

I thanked him and stepped aboard, 
telling my negro boy to wait. As I 
went over the side, the good impres- 
sion conveyed at a distance by the 
Brant was confirmed by a glance about 
her decks. Although one could see that 
she had worked for a living, there was 
none of the slovenliness of the fisher- 
man or sponger. Everything was ship- 
shape, gear taut and proper, no loose 
ends nor “Irish pennants.” 

“You have a very tidy little vessel 
here,” I said to the old negro. “The 
best that I have seen belonging to these 
waters, and the best kept. She does you 
great credit.” 

He grinned and ducked. “Thank 
’ee, sar,” he answered; “thank ’ee kind- 
ly, sar;” and while he was mumbling 
there came again, this time through the 
saloon skylight, another soft, gurgling 
whistle. Again the old man cocked his 
head to listen. This time the note was 
sad, lingering, and filled with the 
mournful variance of tone which an ex- 
pert ear detects in the music of the 
Japanese, who, it is claimed, employ in 
the same scale so many more notes than 
ourselves. The sound interested me, 
and I was still attempting to analyze it 
when interrupted by the old man. 

“P’raps yo’ lak for to go below, sar,” 
said he. “H’it mighty ’ot ’ere on deck.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, somewhat 
surprised. “I should like very much to 
go below.” 

He led me down the companionway 
and into the saloon. The amount of 
space on the little vessel was surprising. 
Her inside fittings were simple but at- 
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tractive, and everything was spotlessly 
clean. 

“Kindly mak yo’self to home, sar,” 
said the old negro, and with a bow he 
backed out through a door in the for- 
ward bulkhead. 

I looked about me, keenly interested, 
for a closer inspection showed the sa- 
loon to be the retreat of a student. In 
one corner there was a gravity-table, 
on which were a portfolio and a sheaf 
of closely written manuscript. Built 
into the vessel’s sides were book- 
shelves filled with volumes. On exam- 
ining the titles, | saw with surprise that 
most of them treated of technical music. 
There was Oettingen’s work embracing 
the tonicity and phonicity of intervals 
and combined notes, Schmittberger on 
Chromatic Aberration, Lajoux on “Le 
Timbre de la Voix Humaine,” and 
many others of similar character; then 
all at once I received_a pleasant shock, 
for lying on the table with the manu- 
script was my own recent contribution 
on “The Musical Interpretation of 
Emotion’! J] picked up the book, let 
it fall open, and was surprised to find it 
filled with marginal notes on the text. 

Presently I laid down the book, and, 
as I did so, caught sight of a violin ly- 
ing among the cushions on a transom. 
For a week I had been without music, 
and there was upon me the harmony- 
hunger, as potent to the musician as 
dice to the gambler or spirits to the in- 
ebriate. Forgetting the commands of 
my doctor, my own firm resolutions, 
and the impropriety of making free 
with the property of a stranger, aboard 
whose vessel I had come unasked, the 
instrument was first in my hands, then 
nestled lovingly upon my chest, and a 
moment later [ was deep in the work- 
ing out of a fugue which for the past 
week had haunted me, waking and 
sleeping. 

Ah, but it was good to get back my 
dear music again. I forgot my errand, 
my surroundings, or it may have been 
something of their strangeness which 
inspired me; at any rate, I have seldom 
played as I played that morning in the 
cabin of the little Brant. I played on, 
while the tears gushed out of my eyes 
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and the notes sobbed forth under the 
trembling of my hand; once I heard a 
noise at my elbow, and, turning, saw 
without heeding that the old negro was 
standing in the doorway staring wide- 
eyed, while another black face peered 
over his shoulder. Suddenly beth van- 
ished, as it seemed to me, at a vague, 
tuneful interruption of my theme. 

Then gradually my inspiration faded, 
and, as its possession of me waned, I 
became dimly conscious of another 
presence. Turning slowly, I saw a girl 
standing in the passage which led to the 
companionway. For a moment I 
scarcely noticed her, as the last bars of 
my fugue still echoed through my 
brain; but little by little, as I sank to 
earth again, the sense of surroundings 
returned, and with it an overwhelming 
embarrassment. 

“I beg your pardon,” I stammered. 
“I—I saw the violin—and couldn’t help 
it. I suppose that you are Miss Le 
Grand ?” 

She stared at me without answering, 
and I saw that there was a great won- 
der in her big eyes. Still embarrassed, 
I looked at her more closely, for it struck 
me that she was a beauty in a wild, ti- 
gerish sort of way. She was not so 
tall, but her shoulders were very broad, 
and her figure, lithe and graceful as it 
was, gave the impression of a tremen- 
dous physical strength. Her waist, to 
be sure, was small, and so were her 
hands and feet, but her frame was 
large. At the time, I thought that her 
eyes were black, but I discovered later 
that they were violet. 

[ am afraid that I stared, for all at 
once the color flamed up in the girl’s 
face; so hot a color that it seemed as 
if it must actually give pain. Her 
wonderful eyes fell. 

“You are Miss Le Grand?” I asked 
again. 

“T am Réné Le Grand,” she said; and 
her voice was so rough and raw and 
toneless that it smote me with a sort 
of shock. There was the suspicion of 
a foreign accent, but that was lost in 
the jarring quality of the girl’s timbre- 
less voice, which seemed positively to 
corrode her striking beauty. 
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“T am Howard Field,” I said. “I 
came to see Captain Le Grand.” 

“Are you the man who wrote that 
book ?” she asked, in her toneless voice ; 
and a stranger speaking voice I have 
never heard. It was low in. key and 
tone; raucous and absolutely without 
carrying quality. Evidently she was 
conscious of its effect, for she brought 
out her words haltingly, yet with a sort 
of defiance. The savage color never 
left her face while she spoke. 


“Yes,” I answered, “I wrote the 
book.” 

“Why have you come here?” she 
asked, with a child’s directness. 

“IT came here because I saw your 


vessel from the shore, and I wanted to 
charter her for a cruise about the cays. 
I thought that Captain Le Grand was a 
sponger; I did not know that he was 
a musician.” 

The girl’s eyes were full of disbe- 
lief as she stared at me intently. 

“It seems very odd,” she said, “that 
you, a composer, should come in this 
way to charter the vessel of a person 
that you know nothing about.” 

“If you mean that you do. not be- 
lieve me,” said I curtly, “permit me to 
say that I am not in the habit of telling 
lies—to strangers. I save them for my 
friends.” 

She stared at me in childish perplex- 
ity. 

“Why do you tell lies to your 
friends?” she asked. 

The question was so naive that it 
swept away my irritation. 

“Because,” I answered, smiling, “they 
sometimes presume on friendship to ask 
personal questions, and it is more polite 
to tell them lies than to refuse to an- 
swer.” 

She was about to reply, when, from 
somewhere on deck, there floated down 
to us a rapid, flutelike whistle, which 
rose and fell in an odd, indefinite way. 
It seemed to begin and end in a crochet 
and semiquaver. 

“Father is coming,” said the girl. 

“Was that his whistle?” 

“No, that was June—our negro boy.” 

“Indeed!” said I. “You have a sys- 
tem of signals?” 
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A flush swept across the girl’s face. 
It seemed to me that her eyes were lit 
with suspicion. 

“Yes,” she answered, tossing her 
head; and I saw that her hair shared 
in her ripe luxuriance. “We have a 
habit of whistling on board this boat.” 

Apparently this was true, for no 
sooner had she spoken than there 
drifted in to us from the distance a se- 
ries of faint, birdlike notes. Yet, unlike 
most bird notes, they were baffling to 
follow, and wavered and quavered in a 
sirenlike way quite indefinable, yet all 
the more baffling for the vague sugges- 
tion of a certain system, a purpose and 
definite arrangement. In this I was 
again reminded of certain Oriental 
forms of music, especially the Japanese. 

“You have certainly a peculiar sys- 
tem of signals,” I said to the girl. “I 
am myself a musician, and so possess 
a trained ear, yet it would baffle me to 
try to carry all of those accidentals.” 

Her eyes narrowed, and she threw 
me a look of singular intentness; then, 
without a word of excuse or apology, 
left me abruptly, and went on deck. A 
moment later I heard a boat rub along- 
side, then a heavy step upon the deck, 
followed by a perfect avalanche of 
whistling, which was checked abruptly, 
and succeeded by the girl’s harsh, tim- 
breless tones, interspersed by exclama- 
tions in the deep voice of a man. I was 
about to go on deck, when I heard steps 
upon the companionway. The next mo- 
ment I was confronted by a striking 
figure. 

Le Grand seemed the masculine coun- 
terpart of his daughter, Réné. He had 
the same lustrous eyes, the intense ex- 
;, and the 
heavy hair; his figure was broad, big- 
framed, but lithe as a cat. What im- 
pressed me the most was the unusual 
breadth and height of his forehead. He 
had the head of a composer, of a 
Beethoven. “The man is a musical 
genius,” was my first thought, for his 
head had the true musical shape; the 
divine proportions of which produce so 
often a ludicrous effect upon a man 
who is otherwise physically meager. 
One sees this combination in the or- 














chestra sometimes—the grand musical 
head placed upon a spindling, slope- 
shouldered, sunken-chested figure. But 
upon Le Grand it was admirable, im- 
posing, masterful. 

He bowed to me courteously, but his 
deep eyes never left my face, and con- 
tained, I thought, an expression of dis- 
trust. 

“You are Captain Le Grand?” I 
asked. He bowed in assent. “My name 
is Howard Field,” I continued, as he 
did not speak. “I was told ashore that 
you were a sponger. I am looking for 
a vessel to charter for a cruise, and 
thought that I might be able to get this 
one, with your and those of 
your crew.” 

Le Grand did not answer at once, but 
stood eying me with a tense, distrustful 
scrutiny that brought the blood to my 
face; then he spoke, and his voice gave 
one a positive shock. It was, if any- 
thing, more repellent to the ear than 
that of his daughter; but, unlike hers, 
it held a penetrating resonance. Like 
the girl, he flushed consciously as he 
spoke. : 

“Why should you want to engage my 
services and my vessel for a cruise?” 
he asked. 

The suspicion of his tone angered me. 

“I don’t want to engage any vessel,” 
I answered sharply. “I am, unfortu- 
nately, compelled to do so, to carry out 
the orders of my physician, a nerve 
specialist. I am a musical composer, 
and have been so foolish as to work 
myself into nervous prostration. | 
came here quite by chance, and, seeing 
that your yawl was the best for my pur- 
pose, it occurred to me to charter her, 
if possible. It is all quite simple, it 
seems to me.” 

He smiled a little at the testiness of 
my tone, then let his fine eyes rest upon 
me thoughtfully. 

“Tt is true,” said he, “that I am large- 
ly dependant upon my vessel for my 
living—yet this is very odd.” 

“T see nothing odd about it,” I an- 
swered curtly; “unless it is in your hap- 
pening to be a musician also.” 

Somewhat briefly I made him an of- 
fer for the charter of his vessel and the 
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services of himself and crew. After a 
little hesitation he accepted my terms; 
and rather to my surprise he seemed to 
take it for granted that his daughter 
was to remain aboard. I made no de- 
mur, of course, although I could not 
help wondering whether or not the 
comfort of the yawl would compensate 
for the torture to an ear as sensitive 
as mine, of two such voices as those of 
Le Grand and the girl, Réné. 

’ There being nothing more to say, I 
wished them good morning, and got 
into my boat. As the little darky pulled 
me toward the shore, there was wafted 
across the water a fantastic medley of 
whistling, which, following some _ pe- 
culiar scheme of construction, was mu- 
sical and yet was not. 


If I had vaguely hoped for any social 
intercourse with my strange host and 
hostess I soon discovered my mistake. 
Le Grand went about his duties in utter 
silence; Réné, equally silent, assisted 
him. The girl was a constant source 
of wonder to me. She anticipated every 
order in the handling of the yawl, and 
went gracefully and strongly about its 
execution. In spite of her silence, how- 
ever, her eyes were sufficiently com- 
municative. At times their fulness of 
expression seemed to equal speech, I 
suspected her silence to be purely ac- 
quired, not habitual. 

But, although few words’ were 
spoken, my strange crew seemed to 
have a system of communication. Often 
when below, I would hear from the 
deck a series of the sweet but baffling 
sounds which had already puzzled me. 
Sometimes these would be answered, 
but oftener not. On the other hand, old 
David and the boy, June, were forever 
trilling. and piping in the galley for- 
ward of the saloon. The intervening 
bulkhead partly muffled these sounds, 
but in spite of this obstacle they grad- 
ually conveyed to my mind the sense of 
a certain underlying system. One day 
I asked Le Grand about it. 

“What is the meaning of all of these 
odd snatches of whisthing about the ves- 
sel?” I asked. “Have you a system of 
signals among yourselves ?” 
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An ugly expression darkened Le 
Grand’s features, and Réné, who was 
at the wheel, leaned forward with a 
frightened look. 

“Yes,” answered Le Grand shortly, 
“we have a few signals—like those of 
a bosun’s pipe on a man-of-war.” He 
looked at me suspiciously, as if chal- 
lenging my acceptance of his statement. 
Réné’s beautiful face wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety. 

“Then your signals impress me as 
very intricate,” I answered slowly; “es- 
pecially those employed by your ne- 
groes.” 

A quick glance passed from father 
to daughter. 

“T have been studying out some har- 
monics on the violin,’ mumbled Le 
Grand, in his disagreeable voice. “Some 
of them seem to have stuck in the heads 
of the negroes; you know the race has 
a retentive ear.” 

“Are you yourself a composer?” | 
asked. 

“IT cannot claim as much as that,” he 
answered, with a shade of irony, “I am 
interested in the mathematics of har- 
mony, and the guitar and violin are sim- 
ply tools for testing my theories.” 

This was as much as I could learn. 
From that time the whistlings in the 
galley ceased; but sometimes, when [ 
was below, I would catch a few vague 
notes from the deck, and these were 
low, sweet, with the infinite pathos and 
lingering cadence of some of our deep- 
forest birds. I soon learned to distin- 
guish Réné’s notes from those of her 
father, for the girl’s were musical, 
whereas Le Grand’s were hard, cold, 
and metallic. 

For a fortnight we cruised about the 
cays, sailing and fishing. Le Grand, as 
my hireling, served me faithfully and 
well, but that was all. With Réné, 
however, I soon made friends, employ- 
ing the same reserved tactics which one 
should employ with sensitive children. 
After her first shyness was overcome, 
she grew communicative, and would 
talk with me freely in her muffled, un- 
tuneful voice. She told me that they 
were French, and that her father had 
once been a teacher of music in Liége, 


but that they had emigrated to New Or- 
leans when she was a young child. She 
had been well educated in a convent 
school. 

One day I asked her if she was fond 
of music. A puzzled look crossed her 
beautifully expressive face. 

“IT do not know,” said she. “I 
thought that I hated it, but the day that 
you played upon the violin it seemed 
to wake something inside me. I have 
never heard music like that before.” 

“But vour father plays,” said I. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but his playing is 
cold and perfect, and everything in it 
is quite easy to understand—like——” 
she hesitated, and, seeing my eyes upon 
her, the color rose in her cheeks. 

“Like what?” I asked. 

“Oh—nothing,” she answered, in 
confusion. 

“But you play yourself, do you not?” 
I asked. 

“Not often,” she replied. ‘Father 
would not permit me to be taught any 
instrument at school, as he wished me 
to learn by his own method. Since we 
have lived on this yawl I have played 
sometimes on the violin, but he will 
only allow me to play such music as he 
plays—and”’—her voice rose with a gust 
of passion—‘those things I hate and 
despise !”’ 

“But you liked my _ playing?” I 
asked. 

“Ah—your playing is different.” 
Réné’s eyes began to glow, and her 
cheeks grew slightly pale. ‘Your play- 
ing does not tell of things in cold words, 
but makes one dream of the things that 
you are dreaming of.” She leaned to- 
ward me, lips parted, and her lovely 
face flushed, while her raucous voice 
seemed to belie her beauty. ‘Yours is 
the first real music that I have ever 
heard.” 

For many days following, Réné and 
[ were constantly together, fishing and 
sailing in one of our boats when at 
anchor. Gradually it came about that 
the calamity of her dreadful voice, in- 
stead of repelling me, as at first, 
aroused in me a protective sense, as if 
to shield her from some undeserved af- 
fliction. There was never a more joy- 
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ous, sympathetic, light-hearted compan- 
ion than Réné, once she began to 
emerge from the depressing influence 
of her father. Her warm, live beauty 
was a continual delight. I do not think 
that we talked very much when togeth- 
er, but conversation was not needed 
when with Réné; there was response 
enough in the flash of her eyes, the al- 
ternating color of her cheeks, and her 
graceful, expressive gestures. 

[ had been almost a month aboard the 
yawl before I touched the violin again; 
then one evening, after a day spent with 
Réné in exploring a picturesque la- 
goon, the mood came upon me, and | 
asked Le Grand if I might play. He 
replied with a gesture, for the man was 
chary of his words. So with my eyes 
on Réné, I began an improvisation born 
of the moonlit night, the sweet, faint 
air,and the lapping of the waves against 
our bows. We were on deck, of course, 
but the air was quite dry, and the in- 
strument, a very good one, held its tone. 
Soon I forgot the others, myself, every- 
thing, in the expression of some 
strange, new emotion which possessed 
me. As I played on, I was dimly con- 
scious of Réné’s beautiful, passionate 
face upturned in the moonlight, glisten- 
ing with tears; yet a musician playing 
may be conscious of these things about 
him without mentally appreciating 
them, and so I played on, pouring out 
my inmost soul to the strains of the old 
violin. 

Forward, the two negroes were lis- 
tening breathlessly. I saw their eyes, 
white and shining in the moonlight; 
then, in time, still playing, I turned 
slowly to Réné. As I did so, my eyes 
fell upon Le Grand. His face was set 
and tense, and I saw the flash of his 
white teeth. Then as my eyes remained 
upon him, I was conscious of some- 
thing so cold, sneering, and sardonic in 
his face, that it clove through. the veil 
of my fantasy, and roused all of my be- 
ing in angry protest. I stopped, with- 
out the finale which should have come, 
but with a savage clash of chords which 
came I do not know from where. They 
sounded like curses after what had 
gone before. As I played them, I saw. 
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that Réné started and shrank back, as 
she might have done if I had leaped 
upon her father, knife in hand, Le 
Grand started also, and it seemed to 
me that I caught from his lips a 
strange, low, gurgling note. 

I laid the violin upon the deck-house 
and walked to the rail, still trembling, 
nervous, and overwrought, as I always 
am after improvising. For a moment 
I stood there collecting myself,and star- 
ing down at the phosphorescent, dila- 
ting creatures swimming past beneath 
the surface of the cay. Presently I 
turned to Le Grand. 

“You didn’t like it,” said I. 

“It was masterly,’ he answered, in 
his heron’s voice. 

“Why didn’t you like it?” 

He shrugged. ‘“Can’t you guess?” 
he asked curiously. “Don’t you really 
know what you were playing?” 

“IT was improvising,’ I answered 
heatedly. 

“My faith!” muttered Le Grand, in 
an odd voice, “there can be no doubt 
about that, eh, daughter?” 

But Réné did not answer, for she had 
risen and walked to the taffrail, where 
she stood, her back turned to us. Glan- 
cing at her in perplexity, I could see 
her shoulders heaving in the brilliant 
blaze of the moon. 

Puzzled and angry, I went below, 
and in a few moments Le Grand joined 
me, 
“Tf [ was rude,” he said, in his harsh 
voice, “I beg your pardon.” 

“You were not rude,” said I; “you 
were unsympathetic — which is far 
worse.” 

“T did not mean to be, but—but 
he seemed embarrassed. “To tell the 
truth, your music shows me why mine 
has never succeeded. Personally, I am 
a material musician; a scientist. You, it 
appears, sir, are a poet. I understand 
music absolutely, yet I failed. Now I 
am a spongersof Key West.” 

“To appeal to the hearts of men,” 
said I, “music must hold something 
more than mathematics.” 

Le Grand nodded moodily. “TI be- 
lieve that you are right,” said he. “I 
have always held that composing was 
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only a question of analysis, of calcula- 
tion.” 

“You are a musical atheist,” said I; 
“you do not believe that music has an 
immortal soul.” 

He turned upon me fiercely. “It is 
all very well for you to preach,” he ex- 
claimed, “because you have made a 
success; yet composer that you are, and 
poet that you are, I, Guillaume Le 
Grand, the sponger, could teach you 
many things about your profession! 
When I publish my great work on——” 
he stopped abruptly. 

“On what?” I asked. 

Le Grand snapped his jaws together. 
“I forget my self,” he said. “I beg your 
pardon. I forget that. I am addressing 
my employer, not a fellow musician.” 

“Even as a fellow musician,’ I an- 
swered curtly, “there has been nothing 
on my part to justify your rudeness.” 

“Yes, there has,” said he; “but you 
don't know it. At any rate, I beg your 
pardon.” 


Two days after this occurrence Réné 
saved the lives of both of us. While 
the yawl lay at anchor in Turtle Cay, 
Réné and I had taken our boat and gone 
for a sail. When about a mile to lee- 
ward the breeze freshened; so we de- 
cided to reef the spritsail by unship- 
ping the sprit and lashing the peak of 
the sail to the mast. René was steer- 
ing, and I had stepped forward to 
shorten sail, when a fresh puff struck 
us, heeling the boat and throwing me 
off my balance. Lubberlike, I grabbed 
at the mast, and the next moment the 
boat capsized, and we were both in the 
water. 

We clung to the boat looking at each 
other in dismay. My own emotion was 
chiefly self-disgust. 

“IT am a fool,” said I, “and I’ve got 
you into a pretty mess.” 

Réné pushed back her wet hair and 
smiled; then she lookéd toward the 
shore, and her face grew serious. 

“Could you swim that far?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t believe so,” said I. 

“The wind and tide are setting us 
off shore,” said Réné, “and I doubt if 


we could be seen from the beach.” She 
raised herself a trifle across the boat, 
and looked intently landward. “There 
is a man walking along the beach. I 
wonder if I could make him hear?” 

“Not possible,” said I, looking at the 
small, white object moving along the 
water’s edge. The idea of the girl 
hoping to make her muffled, timbreless 
voice heard at that distance was ridicu- 
lous ; even, in a way, pathetic. 

“At any rate,” she answered, “it will 
do no harm to try, before we drift 
farther out.” 

She gripped the keel in both hands, 
and, with a powerful heave, raised her- 
self from the water and climbed across 
the boat; it floated her easily, and for 
a moment she sat there astride, waiting 
to recover her breath. She smiled at 
me; then, slowly filling her lungs, she 
raised her chin, her lips parted. Ap- 
parently without the slightest effort, 
there welled out a great, clear, trumpet- 
like note, which rose higher and high- 
er, and fuller and fuller, with all the 
clearness and sweetness and purity of a 
silver bugle, until at its crescendo, even 
in that great void of sea and sky, it 
fairly filled my ears, as I clung there at 
her knee. It stopped—stopped abrupt- 
ly, yet musically; and Réné threw back 
her hair again, and, raising her grace- 
ful hands to shield her eyes, looked in- 
tently toward the shore. 

“Réné!” I cried, in 
“Réné!” 

Réné, sitting astride the boat, looked 
down at me and laughed. 

“He hears!” she cried, waving her 
arm toward the shore. ‘See—he has 
stopped! He hears, but he has not seen 
us yet. I will call once more, and then 
wave.” 

Again she drew in her breath, and 
sent another trumpetlike call ringing 
across the water, but this time she 
ran up four notes, then dropped again. 
Even in our danger I was more im- 
pressed by the wonder of her voice than 
by the hope of rescue. Nevertheless, I 
noticed that the figure on the beach had 
paused again, and was facing seaward. 
I tugged my handkerchief from my 
pocket. 
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“Wave this,” said I. 

“Too small,” said Réné. She smiled 
at me again, then reached down, and 
with a vigorous grip tore a square from 
her white serge skirt, and waved it 
back and forth above her head. 

“He sees now!” she cried, as at that 
moment the man waved his hat fran- 
tically, then started down the beach on 
a run. At the sight, an odd emotion 
welled up inside me. 

“You have saved our lives, Réné,” | 
said, my voice choking; “thanks to that 
marvelous voice. Where did it come 
from? I have never heard anything 
like it.” 

René smiled down at me with a®won 
derful sweetness of expression. There 
was a humid, misty look in her deep 
eyes which set my heart to pounding. 

“It has always been there,” she said. 
“When I talk, my voice is like a thin 
trumpet; but when I call, it clears; the 
volume of sound seems to stretch my 
throat.” 

“It has saved our lives,” I said, and 
took her hand. Réné leaned down to- 
ward me; her face was quite pale. 
Moved by some sudden emotion, I 
gripped the keel of the boat with one 
hand, and, flinging my free arm about 
her neck, | drew her face to mine. 


That night I went on deck, and found 
Le Grand alone. 

“Have you ever suspected your 
daughter of possessing a voice?’ | 
asked abruptly. 

Le Grand stared, then frowned. 

“Tf that is a pleasantry, sir,” said he, 
“permit me to say that it is not in the 
best of taste.” 

“Nonsense, man,” said I sharply, 
“don’t you know that some of the great- 
est singers have the speaking voices of 
rrogs: 

Le Grand stared. “It is true,” he ad- 
mitted, “that when she was very young, 
she would sometimes scream in a fit of 
temper so that one could hear her a 
mile away; but as she grew older, her 
voice grew thick and harsh. It was 
partly on this account that I taught 
her ” he stopped. 

“Taught her what?” said I. 
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“Taught her what you call our signal 
system,” he answered, somewhat sulk- 
ily. “Such a voice as hers was unen- 
durable to an ear as sensitive as mine.” 

“T think that you are something of a 
crank,” said I. “In fact, you are a good 
deal of a crank. Because your daugh- 
ter’s talking voice was not melodious, 
you never took the trouble to investi- 
gate her singing voice. You will find 
it worth looking into.” 

Angry and disgusted, I turned on my 
heel and went below. The following 
morning, when I was dressing, I heard 
Le Grand tuning his violin. A little 
later there came down from above the 
soft, wavering call which I had learned 
to identify as his summons to Réné. 
It was answered from the girl’s room, 
and for several moments there was a 
rapid interchange of the peculiar sig- 
nals which never failed to puzzle and 
excite me anew. Listening intently, I 
gathered in a vague way that Le Grand 
was ordering, Réné protesting, Le 
Grad insisting, Réné refusing. Final- 
ly the rapidly varying modulations be- 
came upon both sides violent, impera- 
tive, passionate to such an extent that, 
without absolutely understanding, I be- 
came imbued with the same emotion of 
sympathetic excitement which might 
come to one who hears a violent quar- 
rel in a foreign language. Presently Le 
Grand called his violin into requisition, 
and never have I heard an instrument 
produce a more disagreeable series of 
sounds. While incongruous, incoher- 
ent, and contradictory to all established 
method, they yet possessed a certain 
odd, musical character and the rhythm 
of speech, which is arbitrary, yet obe- 
dient to certain principles. 

The sounds so excited and annoyed 
me that I was about to bawl a request 
to have them stopped, when I heard 
Réné leave her cabin and go on deck. 
I was stirred to anger to hear the girl 
choke back a sob as she passed my 
door. I listened, and, after a rapid, 
appealing ‘sort of solo, the violin struck 
the keynote; then, so closely blended as 
to be almost indistinguishable from the 
instrument, R‘né’s voice welled out— 
pure, strong, full; absolutely flawless 
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in quality. Slowly it swelled in vol- 
_ume as she ascended the scale, until 
the very deck, acting as a sounding- 
board, seemed to vibrate with it. Up, 
up, up it went, and as it rose, still pure, 
true, with a sweetness beyond expres- 
sion, I could hear Le Grand’s hand 
trembling upon the bow. Réné took 
the final note full and clear as a flute, 
but with the soulful intensity of an 
Isolde. The next moment there was a 
great shout of rapture from Le Grand, 
and I rushed on deck to find Réné, 
crimson as a sunset, clasped in her fa- 
ther’s arms, while the tears gushed 
from his eyes. 

Le Grand was like a crazy man; to 
find that this daughter, whom he could 
not endure to have speak, was pos 
sessed of a voice which his musical 
training told him to be phenomenal, 
seemed to rob the man of his senses. 
From Réné he rushed to me, whom I 
believe he would have embraced also, 
if I had not shoved him somewhat 
roughly aside. I walked to Réné, who 
was standing flushed and downcast; 
and Le Grand followed me_ babbling 
foolishness. 

I laid my hand on the girl’s shoul- 
der, and turned her toward me. 

“Open your mouth wide, Réné,” I 
said. 

She obeyed in surprise. 
exclamation of wonder. 

“Come here!” I called to Le Grand. 
He came dumbly, and I took Réné’s 
round chin between my thumb and fore- 
finger, and turned her astonished face 
to her parent. 

“Look here,” said I. “Did you ever 
see an arch like that—and such a 
throat? See where the pillars of the 
fauces are placed! Of course, her voice 
is muffled when she talks, just as a 
bugle would be if blown too low. You 
are a very great fool, Le Grand! 
Thank you, Réné ij 

I loosed her chin and walked away, 
for the folly of this man, who claimed 
to be a brother musician, vexed me for 
the moment to the point of common, 
every-day profanity. 


I uttered an 





From that hour Le Grand under- 


took the training of his daughter, 
There were lessons and lessons, and 
Réné seemed daily to gain in control 
of her wonderful voice. 

“Before long,” I told her, “you will, 
no doubt, learn how to contract the 
muscles of your throat so as to sweeten 
the quality of your speaking voice. It 
has already lost much of its harshness,” 

Réné turned to me _ slowly; she 
smiled, and the misty look crept into 
her deep eyes; then, without speaking, 
she pursed up her pretty lips, and 
voiced her answer in a soft, low note 
of such thrilling sweetness that it made 
me catch my breath. It was the note 
by which some forest warbler calls its 
mate. Réné smiled again, then turned 
away. 

Lately the whistlings in the galley 
had recommenced; old David and the 
boy, June, were voluble as ever. Le 
Grand, in his instruction of Réné, ap- 
peared to communicate his wishes en- 
tirely upon his violin, and slowly and 
without my consciousness many of 
these sounds became intelligible to me. 

One day an odd thing happened; we 
were becalmed on our course from Rum 
Cay to Nassau, and I was drowsing in 
a hammock swung beneath an awning. 
I was only half-asleep. Suddenly it 
seemed to me that Réné asked me if 
there was anything that I would like 
to have. 

“Nothing, thanks,” I answered, and 
roused myself with the echo of a soft, 
lingering note in my ears. Réné was 
standing at the foot of the hammock, 
her baffling smile upon her lips. 

“Did you speak?” I asked drowsily. 

“Yes,” said she, “in the way that I 
speak to my father.” 

“You mean that you whistled?” I 
asked, in surprise. Réné nodded. 

“What did you say?” 

“T asked if you wanted anything— 
and you understood, and answered me 
in the same way.” 

I stared at her stupidly, but she 
laughed and left me. 

One night while we were lying in 
Nassau, Réné and I were left alone 
on the schooner. This was in the sixth 
week of our cruise; and meanwhile my 
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nervous prostration had become a thing 
of the unpleasant past. I ate and slept 
like a sailor, and had rather added to 
my normal weight and strength. There 
was no longer any honest excuse for 
my idling, and I had regretfully de- 
cided to get back to work again. 

Réné was to return with me to New 
York, where I was to place her under 
the proper tuition, until Le Grand could 
sell his vessel and a little property 
which he owned in Mobile. Then he 
proposed to take the girl to Paris. 

Réné and I were sitting on deck. It 
was a still evening, and the soft night 
breeze was sweet with the odor of 
orange-blossoms, as if fanned out from 
the island. I had been playing one of 
Schumann’s songs. 

“Réné,” said I, laying down 
violin, “our cruise is almost over.” 

Réné did not answer, and turning to 
her in surprise, I saw that her face was 
very pale against the dark, velvety 
background. 

“So it is,’ she answered, and there 
was a throaty tremor, in her voice 
which stirred me. “You must go back 
to your work—but you care more for 
that than for anything else!” There 
Was a passionate intensity in her voice. 

“Your future is brighter than mine, 
Réné,” I answered gently. 

Réné laughed, and all of the old 
harshness came back into her voice. 

“Perhaps. You will work yourself 
to death, of course; men of your sort 
always do! You are not ice and iron, 
like my father—and I will have to work 
all day and sing all night, and if I am 
successful, be a slave to my voice % 
her words trembled. “Ah!” she cried, 
“[ wish that we had drifted out to sea 
together on that little boat.” 

“My dear child, now why do you 
wish such a thing as that?” I cried pro- 
testingly. Réné turned on me swiftly, 
her eyes glowing in the dusk. 

“T am not your dear child!’ she an- 
swered passionately ;.“and I will tell 
you why I made that wish, if you like.” 

She sprang to her feet, and, picking 
up the violin, ran the bow across the 
strings. I had never before heard her 
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play; when I had asked her, she had 
always smilingly refused. Now, with 
her eyes glowing at me through the 
dusk, she played softly while I listened 
in amazement, for, as plainly as if she 
had spoken the words, the instrument 
was telling me a story, and the story 
was that of Réné’s life. 

The odd, tremulous crotchets and 
quavers which had so puzzled me, the 
birdlike lilt, the swift, elided transitions 
which had impressed me as so Orien- 
tal, all were present, yet blended with 
a motif sweet as the love-song of fair- 
ies. The cold, tuneless, mechanical 
signal method as, practised by Le 
Grand was absent, yet its substance was 
there, and gradually, as Réné poured 
out through her music the story of her 
lonely childhood, and after it another 
story, which seemed to tell itself, free 
of her volition, I understood. A great 
wonder and awe came over me; a won- 
der which for the moment eclipsed, I 
am ashamed to say, the emotion awak- 
ened by a confession to which my own 
heart so eagerly responded. 

The system of Le Grand was more 
than a system; it was a language; a 
language far more generous than the 
known languages, which are dependent 
on integral words and clauses. The 
man had evolved a complete musical 
interpretation of thought by some sys- 
tem which I had yet to discover, but the 
application of this I had learned by in- 
duction. I had learned it just as the 
two negroes had learned it, and now I 
knew that Réné, in this wondrous 
speech, was telling of her love, but was 
telling it in the poetry of music, as a 
lover would use the poetry of words. I 
realized that in the same way I had told 
her of my own love without knowing 
what I said. 

Le Grand and his science were for- 
gotten, as Réné with a sob laid down 
her violin. I sprang to my feet. 

“Réné——!" I cried. “I 
stand—I know!” 


under- 


“Yes, sir, it is true,” said Le Grand. 
“All of my life I have been working at 
this theory, and it is sound, although it 
is not practical, because comparatively 
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few people ‘have the ear to distinguish 
the fine gradations of tone demanded 
by a musical speech. The whole is 
here”—he took from his desk a packet 
of voluminous manuscript. “It is all 
subject to mathematical analysis; it has 
its laws of syntax; it is subject to 
parsing; it is built up of sound com- 
binations almost unlimited in their ge- 
ometrical progression. In some ways 
it is analogous to spoken language, but 
it is more accurate, and formed of the 
combination of different tones, instead 
of clumsy linguals, labials, dentals, and 
mutes. Spoken languages turn to it 
for aid in their inflection.” 

“It is marvelousk’ I cried. “Have 
you quite perfected it in practise?” 

“Myself and Réné have practised it 
perfectly,” he answered. “Others but 
crudely. The negroes’ control of it is 
partial, amounting to scarcely more 
than signals, as you used to say—but 
so is their spoken speech similarly lim- 
ited, for that matter. Yes, it is a won- 
derful discovery—but useless—and,”’ he 
added wearily, “it has ruined me.” 

“Tt will still make your name _ fa- 
mous!” I cried. 

He shook his head, then smiled, and 
held out his hand. 

“And so you wish to marry Réné? 
It is no surprise to me—nor to her,” 


he added, smiling at my expression. 
“You told your love-story in the most 
barefaced manner two weeks ago with 
the violin; told it largely in my own 
language, much of which you had 
picked up unconsciously. You told it 
very beautifully, I will admit, although 
your accent was open to criticism, and 
therefore displeasing to me as the fa- 
ther of this language. That was the 
lack of sympathy on my part of which 
you complained so bitterly, and for 
which,” he added, with another smile, 
“you cursed me so violently in the same 
language at its conclusion.” 


Réné and I are married now, and if 
I were to tell you her stage name, you 
would recognize her as the great prima 
donna which she has become. Le 
Grand, poor fellow, is dead. At his re- 
quest we are publishing his book under 
his own name. 

So there exists to-day a language, a 
rich and wonderful language, which, 
according to the later theories of Le 
Grand, is the parent of all spoken 
tongues. There are only two people 
in all of the world who are fully versed 
in this marvelous: speech, and are able 
to employ it freely, and do resort to it 
—for a certain sacred purpose. These 
two are Réné and myself. 


ae 
RECLUSE TO WANDERER 


HROUGH winter’s dull forgetfulness I stay, 
With windows closed and doors that deny sound; 

In patient peace I wear the days away, 

Nor chide that in chance trifles they abound. 
But with the waxing warmth, casements of mine 

I venture to unbolt and open wide, 
Since, calling far from meadows of sunshine, 

Familiar stirrings thrill on every side. 
I mourn not memories of younger springs, 

Brought back with birds and little half-blown leaves; 
I have no hunger for departed things ; 

The shadow of past springtimes never grieves ; 


Sharper to bear, comes, swift to pierce me through, 
A joy, like reaching out my hands to you. 


Mary ALMEE GOODMAN. 
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HE was exactly three 
feet and eight inches 
tall. His important 
height amounted to 
four feet and two 
inches. She was 
seven years old. Five 

% Z more years marked 

his advanced age. 

Her white, fluffy skirts just skimmed 
her knees. His knickerbockers—of the 
very black stuff of grown-up evening 
dress—reached no farther than his. 
Her locks fell loosely from a ribbon 
about her head, which met in a big 
pink butterfly at the top. His hair was 
brushed with careful masculine sever- 
ity. Both had gloves. She wore hers 
with a proud unconscious conscious- 
ness. The tightness of his appeared se- 
riously to embarrass him. The white- 
ness proved clearly disconcerting. Her 
rosetted slippers terminated the pink 
silk stockings, and as she sat, stuck out 
at an abrupt angle. The _ brilliant 
pumps from which his black legs rose, 
managed to rest, although uneasily, on 
the floor. 

Beyond, through the door, were other 
little boys and girls—numbers of them 
all clad in equally festal raiment. 

Some were dancing; others were gath- 
ered in agitated groups; a few were 
seated together. At the end of the big 
hall was the despoiled Christmas tree, 
with the lights still shining brilliantly. 
\ll the dazzling frippery gleamed and 
twinkled. The gifts, though, were 
one, but the scattered ribbons and 
wrappings proved how numerous they 
had been. Indeed, all about the place, 
on tables and chairs they were piled in 
multicolored confusion. 








The time was fully half-past nine. 
The party was at its height. Supper 
was finished. The lemonade had flowed 
like —everything. The board had 
groaned beneath huge mounds of the 
roseate ice-cream. Great piles of the 
whitest cake, with the most fairylike 
frosting in the biggest chunks, had fair- 
ly covered the tables. The first con- 
straint was completely gone, and con- 
fusion reigned. Through the racket of 
small voices, the hubbub of clamorous 
laughter, the belated pop of a cracker 
sounded now and then. Against the 
girl’s curls, on the boy’s_ military- 
brushed locks, rested recklessly the fan- 
tastic tissue-paper hoods and caps and 
hats. Formality had been forgotten. 
Carefully learned ceremony had been 
abandoned. The place was a romping 
playground. 

“Will you dance with me?” 

She asked him timidly, yet in the 
raised voice of high excitement. © She 
would never have dared to do it at 
another time. She was, however, car- 
ried beyond herself by the light, color, 
music, and general feeling of festivity, 
until almost thoughtlessly, quite im- 
pulsively, she ran up to him. He, lean- 
ing against the doorway with an im- 
pressive coolness and indifference, had 
been regarding the scene somewhat 
gloomily. In spite of his sense of su- 
periority—indeed, from that very rea- 
son—he was feeling “out of it.” He 
could afford to look down on the whole 
thing, and was availing himself of the 
chance. But he was a little shy and 
embarrassed for all his nonchalance; 
and, though he did not realize it, he 
was angry with himself and, further, 
constrained, just because he was angry. 
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Therefore, when she spoke he had noth- 
ing to say. He felt vaguely she was 
such a very little girl that his dignity 
required that he should. refuse her re- 
quest. He did not see very well, how- 
ever, how the code of etiquette permitted 
him to do it. Reluctantly he stepped 
forward. His hands and feet seemed 
singularly in the way. He was con- 
scious that he was turning ridiculously 
red. 

“Isn't it perfectly beautiful?” she con- 
fided, as they broke into a_ halting 
waltz. . 

How she admired him! With what 
abject adoration she was accustomed to 
regard him from afar! He was the 
tallest of all “the boys.” He was so 
old that he no longer played with little 
girls. The big brownstone castle in 
which he dwelt faced across the avenue 
the great gray stone renaissance cha- 
teau which was her home. As they had 
always known each other, he had al- 
ways accorded her some notice. In the 
kindest way he allowed her to chase 
stray balls at tennis. In the winter he 
would push her into a snow-bank in the 
friendliest manner. He could run fast- 
er, throw more strongly, climb better 
than any of the rest. He even jumped 
his pony. Sometimes the chauffeur let 
him take the wheel of the big Gaillard. 

Still, she was now much more com- 
posed than he. At a “party,” in a ball- 
room, her baby, feminine nature felt 
more at home. The small soles of her 
satin dancing-shoes were now on her 
native heath. On the skating-pond she 
was his slave. Here she naturally as- 
sumed a more independent position. 

“Yes,” he answered, almost shyly, as 
they shuffled on. 

Certainly he did not dance well. 
With a sigh she was obliged to confess 
it to herself. Yet this did not at all de- 
tract from the reverence with which she 
regarded him. With ready adaptabil- 
ity she converted this shortcoming into 
a merit. He did so many things well; 
and dancing, after all, was really for 
girls. Besides, she vaguely felt such 
unbounded confidence in him that she 
decided that if he did not excel in this, 
the excelling was not worth while— 


that if he did not do it, then this was 
not worth the doing. Other little la- 
dies of more inches and greater years 
have argued quite as instinctively in the 
same manner, and arrived at perfectly 
similar and wholly satisfactory conclu- 
sions. 

“Let’s sit down,’ she urged sud- 
denly. 

He acquiesced with readiness. They 
happened to have paused before a deep- 
cushioned recess under the stairs. The 
wide steps mounting upward formed a 
large, secluded nook; almost a small 
room in which any one was almost hid- 
den away. No chairs were near, and 
this was the only place of rest. She 
sat down confidently. He placed him- 
self beside her, very erect, and very 
much on the edge of the low, long 
divan. 

“Oh, I’m so warm,” she cried, fan- 
ning herself vigorously with her little 
gloved hand. “Oh, isn’t it fun?” 

“Ye-es,” he agreed slowly; “rather.” 

“Of course,” she hastened on, lend- 
ing herself speedily to the supposed 
masculine point of view, “it’s not so 
much fun as skating or tobogganing or 
snowballing.” 

“Or hunting,” he said abruptly. 

“No—or hunting,” she replied, in 
prompt agreement, striving to convey 
by the tone of her voice an impression 
of complete comprehension. 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” he 
announced, aroused and absorbed by 
the topic. 

“What?” she asked with bated 
breath, for she was awed by finding 
herself the object of his confidences. 

“Hunting,” he replied determinedly. 
“Of course there aren’t any Indians to 
fight and kill any more,” he continued 
regretfully. “But there ate places left 
yet that are just as wild, and where 
things happen. Where you might be 
eaten by a bear, or a wildcat might 
pounce on you from a tree, or you 
might get caught out in a blizzard and 
frozen, or you might lose your way 
and starve if there wasn’t any game, 
or your canoe might upset in a rapids, 
and you might be drowned.” 

He announced this list of attractions 
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avidly, and paused abruptly when he 
could think of no more. She clasped 
her little fingers and opened her small 
mouth at the same moment. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, too thrilled for 
words. 

“T shot a moose once,” he continued, 
carried away by the subject. He had 
lost much of the feeling of uncomforta- 
bleness, finding himself on ground 
where he was more secure. With her 
unmistakable interest, through her en- 
couragement, he was talking almost 
eagerly and naturally. 

“Did you?” she asked clearly, un- 
aware of the tremendous nature of the 
achievement. 

“T did,” he asserted, while in her 
small feminine soul she realized that 
she had not proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and suffered. “’Way up in Can- 
ada. We've got a camp up there, and 
when father goes he takes me. One 
day we were out with two guides, and 
stole up—and stole up—for there was 
a moose, and they can smell. There 
isn't anything they can’t smell, no mat- 
ter how far off it is. Then I saw some- 
thing move in the bushes. Father 
laughed low, and took a rifle from one 
of the guides and gave it to me, and 
told me to fire, while he and the other 
guide stood ready behind to fire, too, as 
soon as I had fired. Ow!’—he rubbed 
his shoulder. “The gun kicked. I was 
most knocked down. Then I heard a 
smashing, and father yelled out: ‘Why, 
he’s hit it? And I had. And they 
killed it, and I’ve got the horns now. 
Big’—he held his short arms apart— 
“oh, big as that. Bigger. One, two, 
three, four times bigger.” 

“Oh!” she cried, staring at him in 
round-eyed wonder and admiration, 
overcome by the nature of the recital. 

“An’ when I get older I’m going up 
there to live and hunt.” 

“Oh, take me with you,” she im- 
plored, with a sudden inspiration, “I 
want to go, too, please.” 

“You?” he commented, looking down 
scornfully upon her from his greater 
height. ‘‘You’d be afraid.” 

“No, I would not,’ she answered 
confidently. “Not if you were there.” 
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“*Course, I'd do what I could,” he 
replied, not untouched by the flattery 
of the speech. “But I’d have to go off 
to hunt; an’ there are Indians yet, some- 
times. An’ the dark would frighten 
you. An’ the wild animals and snakes.” 

She shuddered, perceptibly daunted 
by the prospect. She shut her eyes for 
an instant. During a moment the toes 
of her short slippers twisted unsteadily. 
Then with heroic determination she 
looked at him and gasped: 

“I don’t care; I want to go with you, 
anyway.” 

“You might cook,” he replied, re- 
garding her with doubtful approval. 
“Can you?” 

“T’ve made pancakes,” she answered. 
“On the toy range in the nursery. They 
generally burnt up black,’ she added, 
with sorrowful truthfulness. 

“Pancakes!” he exclaimed readily. 
“They always have ’em in the woods. 
Flapjacks they call ‘em. An’, of course, 
out of doors it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what you eat.” 

“Oh, may I come?” she cried, ecstat- 
ically catching with womanly instinct 
the note of permission in his voice. The 
plan seemed to hold too many brilliant 
probabilities to be true. She never took 
her eyes from him, as she sat trembling 
and in silence waiting for his decision. 

“An’ you could sew,” he = said 
thoughtfully. “There are things to be 
fixed up. An’ sometimes in the books 
there’s a girl.” 

The suspense seemed for her too 
great to be borne. The waiting for the 
verdict almost beyond human endur- 
ance. 

“May I, please?” she pleaded. 

“Why, yes, I guess so,” he granted 
easily, and with an air of royal gen- 
erosity. 

She took a sudden breath. She 
raised her eyes in deep thankfulness. 
Involuntarily he gazed in the direction 
in which she had accidentally looked.- 
They saw it together. Suspended by a 
scarlet ribbon, the green bunch with the 
white berries hung directly over their 
heads. He read in her glance her com- 
prehension of what it was. He red- 
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dened in sudden panic. Her joy was 
uncontrollable. With the same impulse 
that would have led her to communi- 
cate her feeling to her doll she turned. 
Spontaneously she cast her small arms 
about his neck. Her soft lips were for 
an instant pressed firmly against his 
cheek. 

He drew back in horror. 

“People do, under the mistletoe,” 
explained serenely. 

As she caught sight of his expres- 


she 


sion she shuddered. He was peering 
about with consternation and anger 


written in his countenance. What if 
any of the boys had seen? Kissed by a 
girl! Could any ignominy be greater? 

“You—you—stop,” he exclaimed 
lamely and huskily, rising to his feet as 
if he were afraid she might repeat the 
performance. 

“People often do,” she explained pite- 
ously. “And I’m so glad I’m going 
with you in the woods.” 

“But you aren’t going,” he said in- 
temperately. “I wouldn’t have you for 
anything in the world. What do you 
think you’d do in the woods? Kiss- 
ing?” he exclaimed, with low and in- 
creasing contempt. “Kissing!” 

She gave him one appealing glance. 

He stood stern and unyielding. Un- 
compromisingly, he turned away. She, 
acknowledging the justice of her doom, 
buried her face in a cushion, the tears 
welling in her eyes. 


Bk. 


He was twenty-eight now. She was 
twenty-three. He stood fully six feet 
and an inch high. She was five feet 
and seven inches—five feet and seven 
inches of demure, illusive, subtle young 
womanhood. Now her silken skirts 
flowed about her feet and trailed a little 
as she walked or danced. The tails of 
his accurately fitting evening dress 
coat fell as the mode of the day de- 
manded, nearly half-way down his long 
legs. Her ball gown was a tinted 
marvel, from which her bare arms and 
neck emerged gleamingly. His white 
waistcoat girthed a slender, athlete’s 
waist, and rose to an athlete’s broad 
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shoulders. Her hair, in a dark mass, 
stood high above her low forehead—a 
glorious diadem. At the back, the curls 
were gathered up in soft, intricate con- 
volutions. His locks were even shorter 
than of yore. She, reclining in su- 
preme composure, fluttered a fan to 
and fro negligently. He contorted the 
gloves which he held between his 
strong, browned fingers. 

They sat in the semi-isolation and 
semi-darkness of the upper landing, 
The music in languid strains mounted 
to them. Sometimes the shifting of 
dancing feet could hardly be heard 
through the murmurous hum of voices. 
The smell of the roses decorating the 
place, the scent of the flimsy mass by 
her side, filled the air. The festooned 
greens marked the season. Christmas 
wreaths and garlands were drawn or 
hung over all. Against the pane of 
the uncurtained window the snow 
was piled. The contrast of the clear 
black night made the warmth and 
brilliancy, the color and perfume, the 
whole gay scene the more entrancing. 
The hour was long after midnight. 
Here and there on the white crash of 
the floor, shreds of lace, wisps of tulle 
showed the pace that the dancing had 
been going on. The chairs were pushed 
farther and farther back, until the 
whole hall was a noisy, merry torrent 
of revelers flowing in the wild current 
of a two-step. The pace was fast and 
furious. Soon the cotillion would com- 
mence with the frolic of figures and 
favors, madder than all the rest. 

He leaned forward, looking eagerly 
at the rosy ear, the curve of smooth 
cheek; for, as she half-turned away, 
these were all that he could see. He 
craned toward her as she swayed slight- 
ly from him. With a deft movement, 
she withdrew a gauzy fold of her robe, 
which brushed lightly against him. A 
moment before they had halted at the 
foot of the stairs. Just aside from the 
stampede of the dancers they stood. 

“Come up there for a moment,” he 
begged, with a note of anxious éntreaty, 
nodding toward the darkened recess 
above. 

“They will begin in a minute,” she 
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resisted. “See! some of them are ta- 
king their places.” 

“Please!” he insisted. 
minute.” 

She did not appear to hear his words. 
She touched one hand lightly against 
the back of her hair, patting a stray 
tress. She carefully inspected a Hutton 
of her glove. She nodded swiftly to 
some one across the room. 

“Come,” he implored. 

“There isn’t time,” she declared, still 
turning slowly and dragging herself up 
the steps laggingly by his side. 

He had not seen her since the sum- 
mer. Then they had stayed together 
at the big Canadian camp—which, with 
all its spreading buildings and _ full 
equipment, was really an encampment. 
There they had met every day—morn- 
ing, noon, and night. He had looked 
upon her across the flowers of the 
breakfast-table, the first thing in the 
early hours, as she sat as fresh and 
sweet as one of the flowers themselves. 
He had beheld her as in bathing-suit 
she stood poised for a dive into the 
clear lake. He had viewed her as she 
emerged dripping, laughing and pret- 
tier than ever, with the water only 
twisting a more distracting ripple into 
her curly hair. He had observed her 
as in the glowing sunlight she knelt 
paddling the canoe, swinging her pol- 
ished, sunburned arms, or stood, rod in 
hand, throwing a line, while the daz- 
zling glow showed the more perfectly 
her flawless complexion. He‘had stud- 
ied her as she had swayed languidly in 
a hammock in the moonlit darkness, the 
soft light rendering her pensive face 
more mysterious and marvelous. He 
had followed her hither and_ thither. 
Eager to do this or that for her—to 
fetch or carry. A glance—a smile—the 
merest word was reward enough. Not 
that she was prodigal of them. In their 
rarity he could count them. On Mon- 
day morning she had looked gratefully 
at him for giving her a glass of water. 
At four o’clock ca Wednesday after- 
noon she had for an instant beamed 
bewilderingly on him as he bent back 
the branch of a tree, so that she might 
more easily pass, as they were walking 
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in the forest. At seven on Thursday 
evening she had thanked him grace- 
fully for tramping back three miles and 
bringing her a handkerchief which she 
had dropped. 

Then, as the end of the stay drew 
near, she appeared to avoid him. The 
opportunities he had for speaking to 
her alone grew mysteriously fewer and 
fewer. Other men—one man in par- 
ticular—occupied the greater part of 
her time. He had fumed and fretted. 
He had grown restless and distracted. 
Was she avoiding him on _ purpose, 
knowing what he wished to say? He 
could not doubt it. The last evening 
before he went settled the question in 
his mind. She had not come down at 
all. 

Now when he had seen her in the 
ballroom, all that he had felt had come 
back precipitately. The indifference 
which he had been trying to cultivate 
with a three months’ run in Europe fell 
from him. He went forward to greet 
her as eagerly as if there had been no 
parting. She received him gladly, but 
with perfect calmness. In the inter- 
mittent occasions of the dance they had 
spoken merely of indifferent things. 
Now they were ensconced in the win- 
dow enclosure—at last, alone, the pro- 
pinquity of the others giving them in 
their disregarded separation a greater 
sense Of isolation. His momentary si- 
lence was not the silence of uncertainty. 
His bent brow and tense lips showed 
that his mind was fully made up. Rath- 
er was the pause the quiet which came 
before the storm. The chiffon at her 
breast rose and fell more rapidly and 
tremulously. 

At that exact moment—at the same 
instant they both caught sight of it. 
Squarely over them it swung. From 
the low wooden paneling it was sus- 
pended—the pale-green spray with the 
clustering white, waxy fruit. Only a 
few feet above it dangled, held by the 
scarlet band. With startled swiftness 
she averted her eyes, and at once be- 
came oblivious of it. He viewed it for 
an instant with grim seriousness. 

“You avoided me,” he said in a low, 
firm tone. “You ran away from me.” 
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“What do you mean?” she whis- 
pered. 

“You know,” he urged decidedly. 
“And you know what I wanted to say 
up there in the woods, only you would 
not let me.” 

“Oh, how nice it was,” she inter- 
posed in trepidation. “Could anything 
have been more delightful? - I always 
love out of doors.” 

“So do I. So I did always.” He 
glanced up at the sprigs, and, as she 
could not see, his face smiled a little. 

“Do you remember,” he continued 
suddenly, “that we‘used to talk about 
camping—a very different kind of 
camping out—when we were children?” 

“T’m not sure,” she replied, with 
doubtful assurance. 

“And—hunting,” he added. 

“No,” she declared, with 
certainty. 

“IT do,” he continued slowly. “You 
were going with me, and going to cook 
and sew, if I am not mistaken.” 

She stole the swiftest look at him. 
Evidently she was satisfied by her brief 
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inspection of his impassive counte- 
nance, 
“I do recollect some such childish 


fancy,” she laughed. “You don’t rec- 
ollect anything else about our infantile 
ideas ?” : 

She was staring straight at him with 
a proud, challenging look. 

“No,” he replied thoughtfully. “I 
don’t think that I do—at this moment.” 

She gave a sigh of satisfaction. She 
even vouchsafed one of her rare, ap- 
proving smiles. Really, he was to be 
trusted, and the comfortable feeling 
that a man may be relied upon to do the 
right thing and not do the wrong one, 
counts with a girl or a woman quite as 
much, in a way, as her recognition of 
the existence of all the cardinal virtues 
and the most of the heroic qualities. 

“How foolish we children were,” she 
said lightly. 

“I’m not sure,” he answered. “Every- 
thing seemed so simple then, and now 
—everything is so difficult. I 
wish 5 

He paused. 

“I know my life is a very easy one,” 








he went on. “Everything is cut out for 
me, if a little dried. I've gone into the 
business, and all I’ve got to do is to 
follow it steadily. There will always 
be plenty of money, and—everything. 
There is not the least chance for wild 
possihjlities. I might say that the ro- 
mance was out, if—if x 

Still she did not speak. 

“Tf it were not for—you,” he hurried 
on. “As it is, I have more to hope 
for and dream about than ever before. 
Whether the hopes and dreams may be 
realized rests with you. What I've 
been through, since the summer, you 
don’t know. I hurried off to Europe. 
I hurried over the old familiar ground 
again. No sooner was I in a place, 
than I felt the desire to be out of it— 
the need to be moving. Whether I was 
flying from something or pursuing 
something, I did not understand. Per- 
haps there was a little of both. Now | 
know that the reason why I could not 
be at rest was because I was following 
—you. Even when I was traveling 
away from you, I was insensibly trying 
to journey to meet you. The influence 
that led me forward was only the desire 
to turn and seek you. Now I have 
come back. Now I have found you. 
Now I am with you. Now you must 
hear me.” 

Her head drooped lower and lower. 
Her fingers, which had played nervous- 
ly with her fan, were still. She sat in 
absolute quietude—unencouraging and 
unresponsive. He stared down at her 
slight, motionless’ figure. He drew a 
deep breath. The moment had come. 
He could expect no help from her. He 
must make the move. He must take 
the leap in the dark. He must stake all 
on the blind throw. 

“T love you,” he said, in a voide he 
could hardly have recognized as his 
own. 

Yet she was silent. , 

“IT loved you this summer,” he hur- 
ried on more readily; “when you would 
not let me say so.” 

“T—I was afraid,” she murmured. 

“T must have loved you always,” he 
continued intrepidly. “That is the way 
it seems to me. I love you now.” 
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Still no sign. He drew himself near- 
er. As he turned, with the change of 
position his eye again caught the dan- 
eling scrap of the mistletoe over their 
heads. In an instant his arm was about 
her. He held her clasped against him. 
Bending forward, he spoke with his 
lips close to her ear. 

Is “You sha’n’t escape this time. 
mistletoe must help me. I love you— 
love you. I want you to marry me so 
that I may love you always.” 

His lips brushed her cheek as her 
head bent away. 


The 
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“You mustn't,” she said gently. 

“Why not?” he exclaimed deter- 
minedly and triumphantly. “People do, 
under the mistletoe.” 

“How cruel you are.” 

“Must I go away again?” 

“No,” she breathed. 

“T may stay?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must be off!” 

“T don’t care.” She paused, and if 
her cheek had not been against his, he 
could not have caught the words: “I 
want to go with you.” 


He 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT NIGHT 
[| IKE moonstones drooping from a fair queen’s ears 
The pale lights seem, 
White gems that shimmer when the dark appears 
And the old dream ;— 


The ancient dream that comes with every night 
Through the long street— 


The quiet and the shadows, and the light 


Tread of far feet. . 


BROADWAY 


ERE surge the ceaseless caravans, 
Here throbs the city’s heart, 
And down the street each takes his way 
To play his little part. 


The tides of life flow on, flow on, 
And Laughter meets Despair ; 

A heart might break along Broadway— 
I wonder who would care! 


DOWN-TOWN 


HE sun has gone, and from the ferry-boat 
That like a golden worm crawls through the night, 
I watch the myriad stars that round me float, 
And, cityward, the honeycombs of light. 


Tier after tier they blossom in the dark, 
Miraculously radiant, while | 
Think of the toilers bent beneath each spark, 
And breathe a little prayer for them, and sigh. 
i CuHarLes Hanson TOWNE. 
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N the beginning let 
me say that I have 
no antipathy toward 
motor-cars. They 
are welcome to half 
the road and a little 
more when we meet; 
and I am as willing 
to swallow their dust 
as that kicked up by a farmer’s team. 
I recognize them as a product of the 
times, like the trusts and the labor- 
unions; and, far from harboring any 
petty jealousy, I rejoice that the pros- 
perity of my country allows so many 
of my compatriots to own the machines. 

3ut I draw the line at Mitchell’s 
Tem Cat. That restriction is not as 
irrelevant as it appears, for the Tom 
Cat is a Panercedes touring-car, rated 
at forty horse-power; though Mitchell 
says he is certain she will develop fifty. 

Mitchell calls her the Tom Cat be- 
cause of the softly luxurious purr she 
emits when she is pleased, and the un- 
godly rumpus she kicks up when she 
is not. It is true that, in the English 
language, machinery is feminine,: but 
“Tom Cat’ seemed to fit her better than 
“Tabby Cat’; so Mitchell calls her 
“Tom,” and speaks of her as “she.” 

He claims she is good for “forty per” 
when she is feeling prime; and he 
spends half his leisure hours in the 
garage pit making her feel prime by 
judicious application of a wrench; and 
the other half running the primeness 
out of her at “forty per.” 

He has painted her a salmon-pink, 
with purple trimmings, so that she is 
very majestic and satisfying, like a 
Parrish sunset, or the Gand Cajion of 
the Colorado stalled in the barn. 





Mitchell loves her as though she had 


a reciprocating soul. In fact, I think 
he actually does endow her with an 
Ego. When she went off the road with 
him, and he wound up in the center 
of a farmer’s truck-patch with a fence- 
rail in his lap and a cabbage in each 
headlight, he did not blame her. 

“It: wasn’t the Tom Cat’s fault,” 
he explained. “The  steering-gear 
jammed.” 

In my opinion she is possessed of a 
devil. Her idiosyncrasies admit of no 
milder language. Even the odor from 
her exhaust seems to me, at times, to 
savor of sulfur. I know whereof I 
speak; and with all due regard for 
veracity, I aver that her Ego is of the 
diabolical variety. 

You see, when August came last 
summer, I was a good deal run down; 
couldn’t sleep; jumped at the snap of 
my Own watch-case; signed my name 
so the bank used to telephone for veri- 
fication; and all that. Doctor ‘said 
“Nerves” ; told me to quit smoking; and 
advised quiet, rest; and change. Then 
Mitchell turned up and invited me to 
take a little jaunt through three States 
with him in the Tom Cat. 

I am a firm believer in the providen- 
tial aspect of coincidences, and I ac- 
cordingly welcomed Mitchell and _ his 
machine as my appointed conductors 
back to the state of nerveless health. 
Mitchell painted the trip in colors which 
smote the eye like the Tom Cat’s own. 

“We'll avoid the big towns,” said he. 
“That will give you the quiet you need. 
Sitting on a padded seat with nothing 
to do but admire the scenery will be 
rest; and three States ought to consti- 
tute a change. You'll go, won’t you?” 
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I grasped his hand. “Indeed I will,” 
I cried. 

Mitchell fell into a brown study, lay- 
ing his plans. 

“T'll take off the tonneau,” he said. 
“That will increase her speed consider- 
ably. Stripped, she ought to do fifty 
per, I should think.” 

“But,” said I, “we won't care to 
travel that fast.” 

“Oh, no,” he agreed. “We'll be out 
for pleasure. But the less weight she 
carries the easier it is on the machin- 
ery, you know. Of course, we'll mere- 
ly jog along and see the country ;” and 
being unused to motors and the unhal- 
lowed ambitions they inspire in the 
hearts of men, I believed him. 

It was a warm day when we made 
our start. Mitchell drove to my door to 
pick me up; and as the Tom Cat drew 
in to the curb my hypersensitive nerves 
told me that she leered at me diabolical- 
ly with her four brass lamps. 

“Stripped,” she was an uncommonly 
vicious-looking object. Her salmon- 
pink body suggested some ferocious ani- 
mal—say a rhinoceros—skinned, while 
the long, sloping tail where the tonneau 
should have been gave her a “down-to- 
business” air that stirred my apprehen- 
sions. 

It was too late to back out, so I 
mounted beside Mitchell, and watched 
him start her forward and swing her 
easily to the middle of the street. By 
her soft, luxurious purr I knew she 
must be feeling prime. 

We were barely free of the city lim- 
its before Mitchell did something to her. 
I did not see what it was,,but its effect 
was like kicking both spurs into a thor- 
oughbred. She nearly jumped out from 
under me. My head flew back so that 
I feared my neck was dislocated. 

“What's the matter?” I gasped when 
I got my breath. 

“Nothing,” he answered casually. 
“Great, isn’t it?” 

I clutched the seat with both hands, 
and hoped he could stop her before we 
reached a corner. I should have sug- 
gested the equivalent of sawing on the 
bit had I known what it was. She 
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struck a patch of sand, and yawed like 
a rudderless boat. 

“Steady,” said Mitchell; and actually 
chuckled as he set her straight. 

The road in front developed a horrid 
fascination for me. It became, as it 
were, a monstrous white snake which 
we were swallowing a hundred yards 
a second. As I reckon it, that is be- 
tween three and four miles a minute. 
Correct? 

I wondered what would happen if 
we should strike a section of the snake 
which we could not swallow. It was 
a very interesting problem, and I de- 
cided we should probably turn wrong 
side out and wait for the coroner. 
Meanwhile Mitchell seemed not at all 
concerned. If the leaping, roaring 
Titan showed any sign of slacking up, 
he immediately shoved a little lever on 
the wheel a trifle forward, with the 
uniform result of stirring the devil in 
her to renewed exertions. 

Presently we shot over the brow of 
a hill, and began falling down a long 
slope. For a man in my condition that 
was a terrible experience. My nerves 
were screwed up like fiddle-strings, as 
it seemed to me, ready to snap at the 
slightest additional strain, and leave 
me a raving maniac. 

At the bottom of the hill I could 
plainly see a curve; but from Mitchell's 
actions I felt sure he did not. Our ac- 
celeration increased in a ratio of about 
four to one of the distance traversed. 
That mad thing spurned the solid earth. 
Our progress was one long ricochet. 
She whanged the vibrant air like a ten- 
inch shell. 

“Sit tight,” screamed Mitchell. 

I closed my eyes. Came a wrench; 
a sickening twist; a sense that the hind 
wheels were sliding sidewise from be- 
neath me; and I knew that my end had 
come. 

“Rather bad spot, that,” spoke the 
voice of Mitchell calmly. 

I opened my eyes to see the straight 
white snake ahead, and the Tom Cat 
leaping forward like a beast of prey. I 
glanced behind, but the curve was hid- 
den in a swirl of dust. 

Since then I have figured out how we 
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rounded that corner. At the last mo- 
ment Mitchell did something to the 
Tom Cat which caused her to leap bodi- 
ly into the air. Then by wrenching on 
the wheel, he switched her hinder parts 
around, and thus turned her, exactly as 
a kangaroo will execute a half-turn in 
the air by merely swinging his tail. Of 
course, when we struck earth again we 
were round the curve, and headed 
straight once more. 

There may be nothing plausible about 
that explanation; but it goes, all the 
same. I was there, and I know that 
in no other manner could the Tom Cat 
have rounded that corner without turn- 
ing bottom up. 

Seventy-eight miles from our start- 
ing-point, according to the map, we 
halted for luncheon. As we pulled up 
before the road-house, I thanked my 


lucky stars for two hours’ respite from 

the “rest and quiet” of the Tom Cat. 
“Weil,” said Mitchell, 

think of it? 
“Very—er—exhilarating,” 
“Tt’ll set you up again, old man. 


“what do you 
Great sport, isn’t it?” 
said I. 
You 
mark my words. ‘There’s nothing like 
it. You won't have any nerves by the 
time we get back.” 

“No,” I agreed; “I 
shall.” 

I would have paid more money than 
I could afford to escape entering that 
devil-possessed infernal machine that 
afternoon. I have led a fairly decent 
life, and, having no one dependent upon 
me, I am not afraid to die; but it isn't 
nice to contemplate being spattered over 
a public highway. 

If I had had my wits about me I 
should have instructed my partner to 
send me a telegram at our first stop- 
ping-place ; something ambiguous, like, 
“Jones case set for to-mofrow,”’ so that 
I could have construed it as a peremp- 
tory summons to return if I had so de- 
sired. Having neglected any such pre- 
caution, however, I could devise no 
means of escape. 

We trundled across a long iron 
bridge soon after starting; and_ half- 
way over, Mitchell remarked: “On 
the other side we'll be free. The State 


think I 


don’t 
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we're leaving is a hide-bound conserya- 
tive with a speed law that’s a disgrace, 
Over here they’re up to date, and we 
can travel as fast as we please. I want 
to show you what the Tom Cat can 
really do when she’s feeling prime.” 

Now, then and there I should have 
risen up in revolt; but I lacked the 
moral courage. It is singular how 
much misery one will endure rather 
than be laughed at. Mitchell had a 
perfect right to risk his own neck if 
he so desired, but mine was my own 
private property; and if I had had the 
courage of my cowardice, I should have 
refused to go farther with him in his 
reckless career. . 

We shot off that bridge-head going, 
I should say, about two hundred yards 
a second. Seven miles a minute? Let 
it stand. Small in the distance appeared 
a farm wagon. Mitchell pressed a lever 
with his foot, and the ‘toodle-oodle- 
oodle-oodle-doo” of our harmonic siren 
sang before us. 

The farmer stuck to the middle of 
the road. The siren spoke again, while 
I held my breath as we thundered down 
upon him. The farmer glanced back, 
and continued stolidly on his way, evi- 
dently preferring his half of the road 
out of the middle. Did Mitchell slow 
down? I watched eagerly for any evi- 
dence of such an intention, and detected 
none. 

“Road-hog,” said Mitchell, in quite 
the disgusted tone one might use re- 
garding a toad or a green worm. 
“We'll give him a‘lesson.” 

[ prepared to jump when the shock 
came. I did not propose to be caught 
between those two vehicles. It would 
be an awful tight place. However, ten 
feet from the tail-board of the offending 
wagon Mitchell shot the Tom Cat into 
the ditch; and with the wagon-hubs 
scraping our mud-guards, we hurtled 
past. Abreast of the team he turned 
sharply in again; and under the snort- 
ing noses of the horses let loose the 
siren. 

I know that the farmer escaped alive, 
for his curses reached us as we van- 
ished; but it seemed to me at the mo- 
ment that the team had reared and fall 
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en over backward upon him. Mitchell 


chuckled as he set the Tom Cat straight. 
“Next time he'll pull out like a white 
man,” he remarked. 
“My dear fellow,” I said, in my kind- 
est legal manner, “you ought not to do 


They'll 


such things. into 
trouble vet.” 

“A road-hog,” said Mitchell senten- 
tiously, “is a dirty animal, and must be 
treated as such.” 

That was perhaps our narrowest 
squeak that afternoon, although we ran 
over a dog that essayed to bark before 
us; and we took a reverse curve, with 
a bridge in the middle, at a pace which 
I thought must snap our tail-lamp off 
its bracket. When we alighted for din- 
ner, we had come one hundred and 
sixty miles since morning; and Mitchell 
looked at me with the air of a physician. 

“By George!” he cried. ‘You look 
better already. Two weeks of this will 
set you right again.” . 

[ slept that night from sheer exhaus- 
tion; and dreamed of: pink and purple 
devil-wagons flipping me _ shuttlelike 
from high spot to high spot along 
the undulations of interminable white 
snakes. Singular as it may appear, I 
woke refreshed. 

The second day I began smoking 
again. I really could not see why I 
should stick to one part of the doctor’s 
prescription while avoiding the balance. 
Rest and quiet were ottt of the ques- 
tion, and there seemed no possibility of 
any change for at least two weeks, so 
why shouldn’t I smoke? Might as well 
die for a sheep as a lamb, I philoso- 
phized; and after breakfast accepted one 
of Mitchell’s cigars. 

We climbed a considerable mountain 
that day, and coasted down the other 
side, taking the jerky curves of the 
road on two wheels and our standing 
luck. I was glad to note that Mitchell 
had run the “primeness” out of the 
Tom Cat on the previous day; and that 
on the level she was not capable of any 
scandalous bursts of speed. 

Night overtook us* in a hot little 
town beset with encircling hills, which 
denied all hope of a saving breeze. 


get you 


Mitchell ran the Tom Cat into the local 
garage, and spent the evening under 
her. He returned to the hotel about 
ten with a doleful countenance. 

“Get’ her fixed?” I said, with at- 
tempted enthusiasm. 

“No,” he answered. “’Fraid we 
can’t get away before noon to-morrow.” 
I felt relieved. 

The next day was a boiler. I sat in 
the shade of the hotel veranda watch- 
ing the thermometer climb to 103 de- 
grees, and thought of Mitchell in the 
garage pit under the Tom Cat; and was 
not sorry for him. At last I was getting 
the rest and quiet my nervous system 
needed. 

By ten o’clock, however, the rest and 
quiet began to pall. I will not name 
that town lest I do it injury; but for 
concentrated rest and quiet it certainly 
took the rag off the bush. Not so much 
as a yellow dog passed down the main 
street for two mortal hours. I read an 
unfamiliar daily paper, and yearned for 
my own beloved sheet. I smoked to 
kill time and keep off the flies; and 
when Mitchell turned up at noon, I was 
glad to see him, and inquired as to the 
health of the Tom Cat with unaffected 
interest. 

“Nothing doing,’ he answered; and 
I sat through a stifling, stagnant after- 
noon varied only by a trip to the ga- 
rage, where I listened for a time to 
Mitchell’s overheated remarks about 
gasoline machinery. .They got her 
fixed before night, however; and when 
I climbed in next morning and felt her 
start beneath me it was with a hearty 
sense of relief. Rest and quiet are all 
right, no doubt, in small doses, but the 
bottle ought to be labeled: “Poison if 
taken in excess.” That town in Au- 
gust was dangerous. 

It was exhilarating to feel the wind 
in my face once more, and the spring 
of the machine beneath me. But when 
Mitchell put the spurs to her flanks, or 
its equivalent in the lingo of the motor, 
all my apprehensions burst about my 
ears with renewed vigor. Even Mitch- 
ell was surprised. 

“Say,” he cried, “this is something 
like ;’ and bent forward over the wheel 
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with the insane enthusiasm of the speed 
crank. 

To describe our mad, unhallowed 
facht is beyond my power. After a 
rush of protesting words which the 
wind whipped worthless from my lips, 
I lay inert, crushed bodily into the cush- 
ions by the atmospheric pressure of our 
going. 

It was horrible. The slightest in- 
equality in the road caused that salmon- 
colored fiend to take wings and soar 
like a hawk, alighting twenty feet be- 
yond. I had a sense of giddy floating; 
a nausea as of seasickness oppressed 
my vitals; and I hereby warn humanity 
that the seasickness of the present will 
be as nothing beside the air-sickness 
of the aeronautic future. 

There was a flurry in front, and a 
chicken struck me in the chest and 
rolled into the road. 

“Too bad,” yelled Mitchell cheerfully. 
“They will try to cross in front. The 
good Lord never made a bigger fool 
than a hen.” 

Fortunately the road lay straight for 
miles. I knew that nothing but a hill 
could stop us, for Mitchell’s speeding- 
blood was up; and in that condition he 
recks. not of corners or reverse curves; 
while another vehicle in the narrow way 
merely inspires him with desire to make 
it appear to be standing still. 

We seemed to be forever reaching 
that hill, but ultimately it arrived. It 
was a goodly upheaval of the earth 
crust; and the road led straight up its 
slope. We struck the grade, driving 
like the whirlwind, and ran_ half-way 
to the top before our momentum fully 
died; then Mitchell threw in the low 
speed for the remaining climb. 

“Jim,” I said soberly, “you’ve got to 
quit it, or I'll have to leave you. My 
nerves——” 

He stopped the car instantly, for he 
had reached the summit. 

“How’d you feel back there in the 
village?” he asked. 

“Badly enough,” I answered. 
“Doctor said rest and quiet, didn’t 
he ?” 

eh 

“Bosh!” 


said Mitchell. ‘“‘You’d die. 
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What you want is change of excite- 
ment. You've been trying cases till 
your nerves are raw. You stick to me, 
and I'll put ’em right for you. Here!” 

He thrust a bit of paper and a pencil 
at me. 

“Write your name,” 
wondering, I complied. 

The result astonished me still more. 
It really looked like my old signature. 

“Better or worse?” asked Mitchell. 

“Better,” said I honestly. “A good 
deal better.” 

“Put not your trust in doctors,” said 
Mitchell mockingly; and started the 
Tom Cat forward. 

For ten days more I was in his 
hands; while the Tom Cat cut the very 
heart out of stability and order over the 
best part of three States. It was un- 
righteous and lawless, reckless and 
foolhardy; and I suffered many things 
—mental, physical, and moral. 

Continual fear of sudden, ignoble 
death blasted my enjoyment of much 


said he; and, 


admirable scenery. ~ Beneath me, one 
day, the diabolical Tom Cat lightly 
leaped the roadside ditch, passed 


through a barbed-wire fence; the top 
strand of which scored me vindictively 
the stomach, and came to a 
standstill in a field of corn, departure 
from which cost Mitchell dear. 

Morally, however, I suffered most. 
It came to pass toward the end of that 
fortnight, that I, a humane man, looked 
upon a dog more or less as a matter 
of small importance; and whereas, hith- 
erto, I had always sided with the horse 
against the motor, behold! I found my- 
self considering the horse as a relic of a 
bygone age, cumbering the motor track 
for yet a little while, and then to be 
done away with. 

The dust that we raised, to settle on 
pedestrians, soon caused me no blush; 
and I returned from that trip a hard- 
ened believer in the survival of the fit- 
test on the open road. 

The Tom Cat failed of its evil pur- 
pose, and we arrived in safety at our 
journey’s end. 

“How do you feel?” asked Mitchell, 
as he set me down at my door. 


across 











“Great! I answered. 
“Got any nerves?” 
“Not that I know of. 


“They aren’t of any use in a machine, 


and one soon loses ’em,” said he. 
“We'll go again.” 
“Hope so,” said I; and I watched 


the salmon-colored tail of the Tom 
Cat quiver joyously with the anticipa- 
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tion of 
away. 

Now I did not enjoy that trip, and 
I should decline—I think—if Mitchell 
asked me again: but in anticipation of 
a possible return of nerves next sum- 
mer, I am saving money to buy a dupli- 
cate of the diabolical Tom Cat. Which 
strikes me as strange. 


further deviltry, as he drew 
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NEW-BORN BABE 


ELCOME to the world, my sweet! 
From the banks of Lethe’s stream 
To the glamour and the gleam 
And the glory of the dream 
Of our little life and fleet. 
Welcome to the world! 


Welcome to the stir of morn! 
To the rising of the breeze 
And the wind among the trees. 
Welcome, blessed one, to these 

And rejoice that thou art born! 

Welcome to the world! 


Welcome to thy mother’s face! 
Rapture of her laden breast, 
None on earth, in Heaven blest, 
Lie more sweetly lulled to rest 
Than thyself in this still place. : 
Welcome to the world! 


Welcome to the peace and pain; 
To the ecstasy and ache; 

To the toys we build to break. 
Thirst of life we cannot shake, 
Though we drink and drink again. 

Welcome to the world! 


Welcome to all 


faith and fear; 


Disillusionment and lure; 
To the dust that scatters sure 
And the soul that must endure 
\fter habitation here. 
Welcome to the world! 


Eruet M. KEeEttey. 
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FERTAINLY not!” de- 
clared Mrs. Balmer 
Longstreth in a tone 
of finality from the 
doorway. 

“No, indeed!” 
echoed Mrs. Dolli- 
ver, rising ponder- 
ously to her feet and 

fumbling at the fastenings of a knit 
jacket that seemed to complicate her 
coat. 

At the call of her helplessness, Mrs. 
Manton Waring flew from the hearth- 
rug to adjust both these garments sat- 
isfactorily. Then she took a _ long 
breath; and from behind the other’s 
broad back returned to the charge. She 
looked straight at Mrs. Longstreth. 

“But, Cynthia,” she began; ‘it seems 
to me that to be exclusive is to be nar- 
row-minded !” 

Mrs. Longstreth waved an interrupt 
ing hand. 

“Oh, don’t begin again, Gussie— 
please! She laughed dryly in what 
her sister-in-law pigeonholed mentally 
as “that middening Waring way”; and 
resolved to call it to her husband's at- 
tention the very next time he gave 
occasion. 

“I’m late for luncheon as it is. The 
sentiment does you credit,’ she went 
on; “but it sounds like a copy-book; 
big J, big E, big N! If you'll pardon 
my saying so, you don’t know what 
you’re talking about, my dear! All 
we ask of you is to be a charming little 
figurehead on the nights that the class 
meets; and to see that these invitation- 
cards are directed and sent out exactly 
as I have written down. It’s awfully 
sweet of you to offer to do this; but, 
then, few of the rest of us have attained 


to the dignity of a secretary! Leave 
everything else to Mary and me; and, 
above all things, don’t begin your ca- 
reer’—her voice bristled with patron- 
age—“by making the mistake of trying 
to introduce the names of perfectly im- 
possible people into a list that has been 
properly made up. Isn't that what Wwe 
think, Mary Dolliver?”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” echoed again the lady 
addressed, pounding heavily after her. 
From the window, Mrs. Waring 
watched the two as they got into a 
waiting brougham. She could guess 
the purport of the smiling words that 
she could not hear; and, in an un- 
wonted consciousness of defeat, felt an 
exhilarating desire to shake her fist after 
the carriage, as it disappeared around 
the corner. 

“T couldn't have been treated worse 
if I had come from Pittsburg!” she con- 
fided to her husband, later on, during 
an entr’acte of a dull play at which they 
found themsélves for an evening unex- 
pectedly free. They had left their seats, 
and were walking up and down the 
foyer. 

“The whole meeting was quite spoiled 
for me; in my own house, too,” she 
went on; “and all because I wanted to 
do something a little nice for a woman 
to whom I feel that I am really under 
obligations. Your sister, Cynthia, al- 
though you may defend her all you like, 
Manton, is a fearfully dogmatic person ; 
and cousin Mary Dolliver clings to 
everything that Cynthia suggests, like 
a leech! I'd throw the whole thing 
over if my name wasn’t on the cards. 
It’s the Wednesday Evening Dancing 
Class,” she expl Lined to her husband’s 
puzzled look; “for the girls who 
haven’t come out yet; and the trouble 
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rose about Mrs. Isaiah Troutmann. 
Yes, of course; she’s the wife of 
‘Troutmann’s Tincture’; though I must 
say I don’t call that a very friendly way 
to put it when he’s been dead for years! 
You see, I suggested asking her daugh- 
ter, Rebecca, to join the class. She’s 
known all the girls at school; and in 
age she’s just between Cynthia’s Hariot, 
who came out last year, and cousin 
Mary’s twins. Rebecca’s very nice, 
too; yellow hair and rather a turned-up 
nose; not at ali what you'd expect! 
I'm sure you see her brother Jacob 
everywhere—he was in all the _ best 
clubs at college. But Cynthia wouldn’t 
listen to me. The things she said! 
Of course, Mrs. Troutmann isn’t in 
society in the narrow sense that your 
sister insists in taking the term; but 
she knows very good people like that 
fat Humphrey woman, and blind old 
Mrs. Rainey. Mrs. Troutmann is di- 
rector of I don’t know how many 
charitable organizations; and prodig- 
iously rich, too. That’s the real reason 
why they have her, I suppose, although 


she’s an awfully nice person, anyway. 
I met her first at that dreadful place in 
New Jersey, where you insisted on my 
staying with cousin Carrie Abbott while 


you went to Paris. Mrs. Troutmann 
was very civil to me then; and now I 
see her occasionally at the News- 
boys’ Club rooms. Now, don’t you 
think on 

The stroke of a warning bell inter- 
rupted her, and they hurried down the 
aisle. Once in her seat, Mrs. Waring 
gazed about the house through her 
glasses. Suddenly she put them down 
with an amused little cry. 

“Manton,” she whispered, “quick, 
quick, before the lights go out. Look 
about four rows in front, to the right 
—with that theater-party; the one that 
Mrs. Tony Ellery is chaperoning. 
There is Cynthia’s Hariot sitting next 
to Jacob Troutmann!” 

Waring turned to catch a glimpse 
of his niece’s brown head. She and the 
man beside her were talking earnestly ; 
but the rising curtain prevented his 
sharing with his wife the thought that 
flashed through his mind. 
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“By Jove, this is the third or fourth 
time that I’ve seen those two young 
people together this week !” 


bh 


Mrs. Waring was fond, and, to tell 
the truth, a trifle afraid, of her secre- 
tary! This impoverished but still mili- 
tant gentlewoman, coeval with Mrs. 
Waring’s mother-in-law, had brought 
a limitless capacity for accuracy and 
detail to the service of the latter lady, 
whose schoolmate she had been. After 
the elder Mrs. Waring’s death, the sec- 
retary descended, in accordance with a 
written wish, as a “sacred trust to my 
son’s wife.” Indeed, it became, as time 
went on, a kind of fetish with young 
Mrs. Waring to provide sufficient work 
for Miss Umbrage to do; the result was 
an uneven sort of a conflict between im- 
pulse and system; to the usual confu- 
sion of: the former, it must be con- 
fessed. 

Yet their relation held in it one point 
of real agreement, highly satisfactory 
to both. That was a common antago- 
nism to Mrs. Balmer Longstreth! Miss 
Umbrage, as became her more subor- 
dinate position, dealt in delicate insinu- 
ation, no less telling than the other’s 
open outbursts. Accordingly, on the 
following morning it was not surprising 
that Mrs. Waring, as she showed the 
secretary the boxes of cards and en- 
velopes on her desk, and produced the 
neatly written pages of directions, 
should say in capital imitation of her 
sister-in-law’s tone: 

“Cynthia is very particular, Miss 
Umbrage, to have these go out just as 
she has arranged; and she bids me tell 
you to be most exact with all the de- 
tails.” 

Then she burst out laughing, as she 
added : 

“Tsn't it stupid? And doesn’t Cynthia 
seem to regard us as a pair of prize 
idiots ?” 

Miss Umbrage’s thin lips stretched 
in a thinner smile. Then she tore the 
paper of directions into small pieces 
with marked deliberation, and arranged 
herself leisurely at the desk. 
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“Yes, I dare say she does,” she spoke 
indulgently. “Cynthia Longstreth 
prides herself on the quickness and 
accuracy of her judgments; but don’t 
forget that I had to deal with her long 
before you were born! Ah, the invita- 
tions for the Dancing Class!’—her 
voice changed as she took up a handful 
of them and shook her head reminis- 
cently. “I suppose there are many ad- 
ditions to the list—new times, new man- 
ners——”’ she simpered pleasantly. “Do 
you know, I used to send these cards 
out for your husband’s dear mother 
more years ago than I care to say! 
There was a noble, large-minded wom- 
an for you-—essentially grande-dame; 
though <“ynthia does resemble her in 
face! Between you and me, Mrs. Man- 
ton——”’ 

Miss Umbrage warmed to confidences 
as her wrinkled hands arranged the 
cards in precise order. ‘‘A good many 
people in this town to-day owe their, 
social start to my dear, generous friend. 
They rise up, to quote the Psalmist, and 
call her blessed. She had such a pretty 
way of adding just a few new names 
to the list every year when she was on 
the committee—nice people, of course, 
but newcomers. Not that she used her 
influence for her own ends; far from it.® 
A more scrupulous woman never lived 
—I wish I could say that of every one— 
but she was large-minded, I tell you, 
and glad to recognize every claim.” 

Mrs. Waring became suddenly inter- 
ested. 

“Do yeu mean to say that new names 
are added every year?” 

Miss Umbrage grew judicial. ‘Yes, 
and no,” she hesitated. “I can’t speak 
positively, because Mrs. Longstreth has 
not seen fit to have me do the work of 
late; but that has been the habit in the 
past. A question of kindly tact, Mrs. 
Manton.” 

“Do you mean that Cynthia has 
added names herself?” persisted the 
other. 

“Oh, I don’t say that!” 
brage was conservative. 
like to be quoted; but 
did the Kellys get on 
fields ?” 


Miss Um- 
“T shouldn’t 
how otherwise 
at the Bloom- 


She held the book ofynames, and was 
running through the list. 

There was a moment’s pause. Miss 
Umbrage smiled gently, as in recogni- 
tion; then she took up her pen and bent 
to her work. 

Meanwhile, in Mrs. Waring’s brain 
had been born an J/dea! It stirred 
strongly through a busy forenoon; at 
luncheon it uttered its first faint cry; 
and just before dinner it sprang forth, 
like Minerva of old, armed at all points 
and ready for action. 

For a wonder, Mrs. Waring had con- 
fided in no one. A few statements, in- 
deed, had put Miss Umbrage in posses- 
sion of the facts relating to Mrs. 
Troutmann; and a certain mysterious- 
ness of demeanor had made her hus- 
band regard her with amused interest— 
but as she hurried to the library a few 
moments before dinner could be an- 
nounced, she felt all the pleasant isola- 
tion of the actor who has the stage to 
himself. The scene lent itself admira- 
bly to her purpose. A waning wood- 
fire glowed through the gloom; a single 
pink-shaded light burned on her desk; 
and from the room beyond came the 
faint notes of a waltz played on the 
pianola by Mr. Waring himself! 

She «vas glad, too, that she had worn 


a black dinner-dress with gold span- 
gles; it was completely in keeping with 
the situation. 


Yes; there were the invitations ad- 
dressed, stamped, and bound by rubber 
bands into four neat packages. She 
recalled with satisfaction how she had 
been able to induce Miss Umbrage to 
leave them unposted. A moment’s 
search in a lower drawer disclosed some 
left-over blanks and a box of envelopes. 
She abstracted one of each, dipped her 
pen in ink, and started to fill in the 
spaces on the card. Then, as a sudden 
desire for completeness—as becomes the 
artist—seized her, she set before her a 
specimen of Miss Umbrage’s chirogra- 
phy. A few trials on a blank sheet of 
paper, thrown afterward into the fire, 
reduced her own large, angular hand- 
writing to a semblance of the other’s 
copper-plate. Just as the gong for 
dinner sounded’ melodiously and 
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brought the pianola to a sudden stop, 
she had sealed and stamped an addi- 
tional envelope, which she regarded 
with complacency as she slipped it 
among the rest. It bore on its fair sur- 
face the address: 


Mrs. IsA1AH TROUTMANN, 
1727 Multiple Avenue. 


Then, as she joined her husband in the 
hall, she spoke to the butler, who stood 
at the dining-room door. 

“Barker,” she said, “please see that 


the packages of letters on my desk in 
the library are posted at once.” 


Ill. 


In due time answers began to come 
in, and, among them—it arrived, fortu- 
nately by the early post, before Miss 
Umbrage’s appearance, and fell at once 
into Mrs. Waring’s hands—was an ac- 
ceptance in the name of Miss Rebecca 
Troutmann. In addition to the con- 
ventional form was enclosed an affec- 
tionate note from her mother. ‘So 
kind of you to think of my wee girlie,” 
it ran; “you and dear Mrs. Longstreth! 
I join her name here with yours in of- 
fering my cordial thanks. Do tell her, 
please, that I mean to write her very 
soon. 

As she read, Mrs. Waring’s heart 
shivered as in the clutch of icy fingers; 
and she realized with sudden distinct- 
ness that henceforth the straight ‘path 
was not for her! 

Yet she pushed down a timorous 
impulse to confess all to her sister-in- 
law; and, resolving to pay her piper 
handsomely, wrote, after divers at- 
tempts, a guarded and elaborate reply 
to Mrs. Troutmann, in which she 
claimed for Cynthia a nature so modest 
and retiring that any expression of 
thanks would be out of place, and in- 
decorous. For her own part, she re- 
solved firmly that the two ladies should 
never meet. In this resolution, fortune 
favored her with, what seemed at first, 
remarkable kindness; for Mrs. Long- 
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streth was almost. immediately obliged to 
go to Lakewood with a delicate younger 
child. The relief at this opportune re- 
moval was, alas! short-lived. For, in 
her mother’s absence, Hariot Longstreth 
seemed to spend most of her time with 
her aunt; and her presence seemed, 
somehow, to imply the simultaneous 
presence of young Jacob Troutmann. 

He appeared either with Hariot or 
just behind her, at tea-time every after- 
noon. He telephoned whenever she 
happened to be there in the morning. 
At Hariot’s suggestion, he had filled a 
place suddenly vacant at a dinner; he 
had been asked to dine at first-hand, 
and he had come to another dinner 
given in honor of Hariot. Mrs. Trout- 
mann, too, was decidedly in evidence. 
She was always sending tickets to some 
strange concert or other, and finding a 
pretext for a note or a call. Mrs. 
Waring grew almost to dread the sight 
of her smoothly banded black hair and 
her large, fat hands, knuckle-deep in 
rings. People were already beginning 
to joke with her about the Troutmanns, 
too, in an annoying way that she could 
not quite understand. She found her- 
self all at once in the undesired posi- 
tion not only of their social sponsor, 
but, in her mother’s absence, of Hari- 
ot’s chaperon. 

Even her far from judicial mind rec- 
ognized these conditions as incompati- 
ble; and she felt a vague and increas- 
ing confusion of spirit, so out of pro- 
portion to what she had done, that she 
would have given a good deal to tell 
the situation to her husband. But, with 
the memory of what she had come to 
regard as the “fatal card” fresh in her 
mind, she hesitated. Strangely enough, 
Cynthia’s return, and the necessary 
culmination of the plot on the first 
night of the class, seemed two of the 
most desirable things in life! And so 
it was not without a certain pleasant 
excitement—such, perhaps, as the choice 
of his last breakfast is supposed to stir 
in the breast of the condemned mur- 
derer—that just before dinner she 
opened its box and displayed to Miss 
Umbrage, delaved that afternoon with 
checks and accounts, the pale-blue 
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charms of a fresh destined to 
adorn the occasion ! 

Once inside of its taffeta and chiffon, 
however, and seated opposite her hus- 
band at the table, her mood veered and 
her spirits sank. She made a pretense 
of eating; she crumbled bread listless- 
ly; she answered in monosyllables; 
she started excitedly at each stroke of 
the clock; and, finally, to her husband’s 
expressed consternation, she was ready 
and waiting, in a mood of petulant de- 
pression, a quarter of an hour before 
the time for which she had ordered the 
carriage. 


gown 


IV. 

Mrs. Waring sat up in bed at the 
sound of her husband's step on the 
stairs, and called to him, through the 
darkness, as he passed her door. He 
turned on the light when he came into 
the room. 

“What on 
sie?” he asked’ anxiously. 
you asleep?” 

“Asleep!” his wife repeated in a tone 
of mournful scorn. “How can you ask 
that? I shall never sleep again!” Then 
she added quickly: ‘Oh, Manton, I am 
distressed, and worse than distressed; 
I’m puzzled! Come and sit by me and 
help me, and let me tell you everything; 
but first bring me one of those little 
scarfs on that lounge by the window, 
for it’s frightfully cold. Not that hor- 
rid red one, stupid; but the pretty blue 
one with the fringe.” 

She wrapped the shawl about her 
and adjusted her long, brown braid 
carefully over her shoulder before she 
again. Waring had drawn a 
chair to the bedside, and was regarding 
his wife wonderingly, with wrinkled 
forehead. She caught his glance mid- 
way. 

“Don’t look at me as if I might be 
dying, Manton; it makes me creepy!” 
she laughed nervously. “It isn’t as bad 
as that, but it’s pretty strange! Now, 
please don’t interrupt me again, and I'll 
begin at the beginning. 

“You did something, three 
weeks ago, that I don’t suppose I should 
have done. I sent, on my own hook, 


earth’s the matter, Gus- 
“Why aren't 


spe Ike 


see, | 
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Mrs. Troutmann’s daughter a card to 
the Wednesday Evening Dancing ~ 
Class! I didn’t tell even you, Manton; 
and Cynthia never knew a thing about 
it. It’s made me lots of trouble—try- 
ing to keep them apart—Mrs. Trout- 
mann and Cynthia, I mean. And of 
course I had to let Hariot bring young 
Troutmann here all the time her mother 
was away, when I felt that Cynthia 
would disapprove; though he’s really a 
dear boy. But that is an old story, 
Manton, and I'll tell you about it an- 
other time. What really troubles me 
now is the extraordinary thing that 
happened to-night. You noticed how 
little I ate at dinner, though I tried to 
choke things down to deceive you— 
oh, I’ve learned a great deal of deceit 
the past three weeks, Manton; I wonder 
you can speak to me—and how I hur- 
ried away early? It was because | 
wanted to get to the hall ahead of 
Cynthia—she came home from Lake- 
wood only this afternoon—so as to be 
there when the little Troutmann girl 
arrived. Oh, I don’t know what I in- 
tended to do, Manton! I did get there, 
more dead than alive, at ten minutes 
past eight. The class begins at half- 
past. There were just three or four 
giggling girls in the dressing-room; 
horrid little pigtailed things, with 
plates on their crooked teeth—you 
know the age? And two gawks of boys 
squeezing into their gloves in the hall- 
Way. 

“At twenty minutes past eight, cousin 
Mary Dolliver appeared; such a sight 
as she was; though I must say she di- 
verted me somewhat, for I had to plan 
quickly not to stand next to her if I 
could help it. I had on. my new blue 
gown, you know; and she wore a dread- 
ful kind of bright green satin. She 
suggested immediately that we should 
take our places in the receiving-line; 
and just then Cynthia joined us, rather 
distraite, it seemed to me, but looking 
very well, I must say, in black, though 
her nose was a good deal burned by 
being ovt of doors in Lakewood, I sup- 
and she thinks it’s fast to use 
powder !” 

Mrs. Waring laughed softly to her- 
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self, and paused to arrange a pillow 
more comfortably at her back. 

“The next few minutes,” she went on, 
“were most awkward on account of the 
way the colors of our gowns clashed. 
Any one would tell you that Cynthia, 
in black, ought to have stood in the 
middle, between blue and green. In- 
deed, I suggested, very modestly it 
seemed to me, that I should stand near- 
est the door—you see, I wanted to be 
there so as to nab little Rebecca Trout- 
mann when she appeared—with Cyn- 
thia next and cousin Mary at the end. 
I told them they could consider my 
place the foot of the line if tkey wanted 
to. I can’t see how it made any differ- 
ence, anyway! Of course’ they 
wrangled; and of course Cynthia had 
her own way, as usual. I could have 
cried, only I needed all my wits about 
me; and [ really had no time to think 
before the children came. 

“IT must say it was rather interesting 
to see them. There were a few moth- 
ers among them, too; and just fancy, 
Mrs. Tony Ellery brought her knitting! 
Evidently she’s trying the domestic 
pose. The knitting-work was a waist- 
coat; but Ill be willing to wager it 
isn’t for her husband! 

“All of a sudden, Manton, as I 
strained my eyes in that direction— 
you may imagine how nervous I was 
by this time—I saw the little Trout- 
mann girl come through the doorway. 
She is a sweet, little light-haired thing, 
as I told you, with a retroussé nose. 
I stepped out of line and hurried for- 
ward; but Cynthia had seen her, too, 
and—I could scarcely believe my eyes 
—instead of glaring at her, as I had 
supposed she would, in that horrible 
freezing way, her face was positively 
wreathed in smiles. She took both the 
child's hands in hers and called her 
‘Becky, dear’; and then, Manton War- 
ing, she actually kissed her! But worse 
was to follow! For, when Mrs. Trout- 
mann loomed behind her daughter—I 
really hadn’t supposed that she’d come 
—Cynthia bent forward and kissed her, 
too; in that affected, twice-on-each- 
cheek fashion. I think that she must 
have called her by her first name, too, 
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for I distinctly heard her say, ‘Dear 
Sapphira!’ I couldn’t bear it—it was 
all so incomprehensible; and I felt my 
jaw dropping and my eyes popping out 
of my head. So I got away to the 
dressing-room as quickly as I could, 
and flew home. I’ve been waiting 
hours for you. Where have you been? 
I can’t live till I understand this thing. 
So tell me, if you can, what has hap- 
pened to your sister Cynthia? What 
does it all mean, Manton Waring? 

“This is a joke!” he cried; “but by 
the merest chance I can explain it. It 
has its serious side, too! Why, it 
means that Cynthia has been more than 
a match for you again, little girl. It 
means that you gave her, you intriguing 
innocent, just the chance she needed to- 
night to justify herself to her world. 
Poor Cynthia! she was hard pressed, 
Gussie! John Longstreth came in just 
after you left and told me the whole 
story. He wanted me to help him keep 
it out of the newspapers, if we could; 
and I think we've succeeded. You see, 
Gussie, this noon that precious Hariot 
of theirs eloped with young Jacob 
Troutmann; and they were married in 
Providence.” 

Through Mrs. Waring’s stare of si- 
lent amazement broke a bland smile. 
“Of all strange performances 

she began. 

Then as her tone changed with her 
look she clapped her hands. 

“\Manton”—there was a note of gay 
relief in her voice—‘I don’t quite know 
what you mean by saying that I’m no 
match for your sister; but of one thing 
I’m certain, Cynthia will simply have 
to take the social responsibility of that 
appalling dowager off my hands! Do 
you know, Manton, I’m so sorry for 
Cynthia that I could almost forgive her 
everything? Now go away please, and 
be quiet, for I begin to feel that I can 
sleep to-night, after all.” 

Then, as Waring turned out the 
light, she settled herself among the pil- 
lows, and, in the darkness, her voice 
added a drowsy question: “What sort 
of relation, anyway, is a woman to an- 
other woman, whose son is the husband 
of her daughter ?” 


” 
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OQ does not know 
her? Constantly en- 
deavoring to prevent 
the trouble she an- 
ticipates ; and usually 
a fruitful source of 
it! Sometimes she is 
married and some- 
times she is single, 
like that celebrated “Clever Alice,” who 
was found weeping under an ax 
wedged in the cellar roof; because “if 
she became the wife of her sweetheart, 
and if they had a child, and if that child 
should go into the cellar, the ax might 
fall on its head and kill it.” 

The girl of Mr. Grimm’s ‘Household 
Fairy Tales” is only a slightly exag- 
gerated type. ~We, ourselves, could 
point out many worthy women, old and 
young, whose feminine intuition, and 
pathetic, Cassandralike wisdom in re- 
gard to coming events and the future 
complications resulting therefrom, al- 
most equal hers. 

Then there is the woman who wor- 
ries about you and your comfort; and 
the woman who worries about her own. 
There is the gloomily imaginative 
womanu who works herself into a frenzy 
over possible misfortune to the ab- 
sent; and the zealous toiler who wears 
herself to skin and bone in unnecessary 
preparation for the home-returning. 
There is the woman who is delicately 
unstrung at the mere thought of con- 
tact with the common, every-day la- 
bors of life; and the woman who lies 
in wait for duties, and pounces upon 


them as a terrier upon a rat. Selfish 
or unselfish, they all of them seem to 
consider that the prescience that keeps 
the very air around them vibrating with 
anxiety is a commendable quality. 

It is certainly not a companionable 
one. Who can expect to exchange 
pleasant, conversational ideas with a 
mother whose whole mind is concen- 
trated upon the question of whether 
Willy did or did not shut the gate after 
him when he went to school? To be 
sure, if you could follow her thought 
to its uttermost limits, you might find 
that the family pug (blind) had been 
airing himself on the piazza; and that 
if he wandered down the steps, and then 
through the open gate into the road, 
he might fall a prey to the first passing 
automobile. However welcome an end- 
ing this woul: be for the blind pug, you 
would naturally -sympathize with his 
mistress’ dislike of having the misad- 
venture take place outside her own 
front door, Sut you would not remem- 
ber her jerky, abstracted sentences, 
bent head, and furtively roving eye as 
conducing greatly to the pleasures of 
a morning visit. 

They have always some right on 
their side, the nervous people; that is 
the trouble. For instance, it is un- 
doubtedly humane to wish to keep a 
blind pug intact if you wish to keep 
him at all, but—but—-well, when an at- 
titude of non-attention to the charms of 
your society has sufficiently irritated 
you, you are tempted to wish that the 
idea of the animal’s danger had oc- 
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curred to his owner sooner, or—a good 
deal later! 

There is much to be said, too, on the 
part of the maiden aunt who is left in 
charge of a boisterous family of chil- 
dren. How can she know that with 
perfect grace and assurance Clarence 
has footed it along the sloping roof of 
the cow-house a hundred times before 
her eye fell on the grisly scene; or that 
Albert is accustomed to swing and dan- 
gle from the branches of the orchard 
trees with the nonchalance of a Mow- 
gli; or that Polly has a manual dex- 
terity by which she manages to use the 
sharpest-pointed nursery scissors on 
many occasions without cutting her fin- 
gers? The maiden aunt foresees so 
plainly and painfully how the nephews 
and nieces in her charge may hurt 
themselves, that it is not surprising if 
(all unconsciously) she disturbs the 
poise of their self-confidence till they 
fulfil her gloomy prophecies. Then, 
very naturally, the word ‘“‘mustn’t” with 
every tedious variation of accent sa- 
lutes the juvenile ear for the rest of 
her agonized stay. 

Poor aunt! She so earnestly desires 
their welfare that she can neither be at 
ease when they are out of her sight 
nor in it; and she succeeds in making 
life for herself and for them—in the 
words of the immortal Mr. Mantalini— 
“one demned horrid grind.” 

The fatalistic theory that if Clar- 
ence’s short but nefarious course has 
been run, his toppling off the cow- 
house roof is an incident already ar- 
ranged for, and not to be averted by 
warnings; while if destiny has other 
designs for him, his gay steps will be 
surely preserved in high places; that 
Albert is safe, unless foreordained to 
a thumping fall out of the tree; and the 
snipping or non-snipping of Polly’s fin- 
something predestined before 
Polly existed at all—such a theory, we 
maintain, would be soothing and of in- 
calculable comfort to all weak-nerved 
maiden ladies temporarily entrusted 
with the care of other people’s children. 
It is the fear that they, the maiden la- 
dies, have left unspoken the word in 
s on, or neglected the timely inter- 
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vention or the ultimate precaution that 
oppresses them so cruelly; and who 
shall save them from themselves? The 
world is theirs to worry in; and nobody 
can help admitting that they have some 
cause for anxiety. But the dread of 
apprehended dangers is likely to unfit 
a person for meeting the emergency 
when it arrives. Minds made ready 
for aquatic disaster have found them- 
selves but ill prepared to sustain the 
shock of thunderbolts; and quite help- 
less before a hanging. 

Still, a far-seeing provision against 
minor as well as major misfortunes—a 
circumventing of the occasion before 
the occasion arrives—is ever a charac- 
teristic of the conscientious trouble- 
averter. Behold a family from whose 
midst a relation is about to depart. 
There is generally one member of a 
family who takes traveling hard—or, 
perhaps we should say, with infinite 
caution and painstaking attention to 
detail. As a case in point, we intro- 
duce such a member. 

Cousin Euphemia does not trust an 
expressman any more than she trusts 
a postman, a conductor, a policeman, or 
any other licensed law-breaker in but- 
tons. She trusts herself only. But she 
admits that she cannot carry her trunk 
to the station. She agrees, therefore, 
to deliver it up to the express. One 
of “the girls’ offers to telephone. 
Cousin Euphemia (who would rather 
go herself to the office, and see with her 
own eyes the order written down) de- 
murs, but is finally overruled. 

A few minutes later. 

“What time did they say they’d come 
to-morrow, dear?” 

“Fen o'clock.” 

“Isn't that rather 
o'clock train?” 

“T didn’t think you’d want to pack 
too early.” 

“Oh, I'm packed now, 

A pause. 

“You're sure they 
and address correctly? Downing is so 
often mistaken for Browning. And it 
would be awkward if they went to 7 of 
17, instead of 70; wouldn't it, dear?” 


late for a one. 


dear.” 


heard the name 
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“T’m sure they heard. 
it after me.” 

“They wouldn’t go to West Eighty- 
third Street instead of East, would 
they ?” 

“No. They’ve got it all right, I’m 
quite certain.” 

“You said ‘to-morrow,’ and that it 
must go by the one o’clock train?” 

“Yes, Cousin Euphemia.” 

“Well, thank you very much, dear. 
Now, if you'll give me the address, I'll 
just send them a postal card repeating 
all that. In case they didn’t write it 
down at once they might forget, you 
know.” 

The next morning at breakfast. 

Cousin Euphemia, already dressed 
for the journey—except in regard to 
her gloves and umbrella—is stirring her 
coffee with a rapid whirling movement 
of spoon; and from time to time look- 
ing furtively over her shoulder at the 
door. ; 

“It’s strange they haven’t come for 
that trunk; isn’t it, dear?” 

“No, Cousin Euphemia. We said ten 
o'clock, you know; and it’s only nine. 
Are you going out this morning?” 

“Not till I take the train.” 

“You've got your bonnet on, and I 
thought——”’ 

“Yes, dear; 


They repeated 


and I’ve got my jacket 
in the hall with my bag and umbrella. 
I do like to feel that I am ready.” 

At ten, to the minute, she has the 
express company expostulated with by 


telephone. Again at ten-thirty. Again 
at eleven. During this hour she has 
seen herself (in the mind’s eye) ar- 
riving trunkless at her destination; has 
gone through the discomfort of a night 
in borrowed habiliments ; has conducted 
an unsuccessful search, and sued the 
company for her lost wardrobe. All 
this not once but many times. 

At eleven-fifteen the wagon arrives, 
and the man comes up-stairs. 

Great flutter. 

Will he be so kind as to handle the 
trunk gently, and not let it stand on 
end? It is not packed to stand on end! 
Is he certain that it is not too heavy 
for him? And will he be sure not to 
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let it scratch the new paper off the walls 
on the way down-stairs? Will he be 
especially careful at the corners? 

Then, just as he gets started, there is 
a sudden lapse of memory as to the tag, 
Was it firmly tied on? And is it, or is 
it not, directed on both sides, accord- 
ing to custom? By the time he reaches 
the hall there is a gnawing anxiety to 
compare once more the check he has 
left her with the one on the trunk; and 
after this comes the whispered entreaty 
to “get it there in time”; and the re- 
luctant twenty-five cents pressed into 
the ready hand. 

The supreme inclination of Cousin 
Euphemia—like that of many nervous 
travelers—is to sit, booted and spurred, 
fully equipped, on the edges of chairs, 
glancing at the clock every five minutes, 
and returning amiably mechanical an- 
swers to any remarks addressed to her 
until such time as she can, with some 
faint show of reason, depart for the 
station. The dread of a block on the 
cars, or collapse on the part of her cab 
horse, assails her till she is safely en- 
sconced (a good twenty minutes too 
soon) in the waiting-room. It usually 
takes more than the assurances of one 
official to convince her that she is on 
board the right train, when at last the 
right train is in a position to be boarded ; 
and between fears that they will be 
late—and so inconveniently postpone 
the dinner-hour of the friends she is 
going to—or that by making tp lost 
time they may meet with some accident 
—she is an exhausted woman when she 
finally reaches her destination. 

This is a reasonably good example 
of precautionary nervousness on your 
own account; but the taking of present 
pains to save other people future trou- 
ble is a more serious phase of the same 
malady. The desire of old-fashioned 
mothers to dose children before a party 
(the middle-aged memory may even re- 
call the delectable compound known as 
“Gregory’s Mixture’’) ; their anxiety to 
burden stalwart husbands and sons with 
overshoes to keep out possible wet, and 
thick flannels to ward off imaginary 
chill; the modern maternal forethought 
that worries over a boy’s school, col- 
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lege, and club before the advent of the 
boy himself. These are all manifesta- 
tions of the same trouble. 

“Think ahead, think ahead, think 
ahead; and stand ready to circumvent 
fate,” might be their motto; and a very 
good motto we should consider it if it 
were not for the fussiness with which 
they live up to it, and if the dread of 
being unprepared for an emergency did 
not constantly preoccupy the mind, un- 
do the manners, and introduce a conta- 
gious tension into the atmosphere. 

Fashionable nerves do not exhibit 
themselves in this somewhat trying, 
if unselfish, way. Nevertheless, they 
show curious developments of their 
own. In the last century it was ex- 
tremely modish to have “the vapors’— 
another name for exceeding irritability 
of temper; and, a little later, there was 
a time when the willowy invalid had it 
all her own way. 

A well-known author—but just which 
well-known author escapes us—once 
declared that for ruling a household, 
and stamping a path through life, there 
was nothing like a fine, bad temper. 
We confidently affirm and declare that 
the nervous invalid could and did over- 
rule the bad temper. What man would 
be brute enough to storm in the temple 
of suffering ; to make white hands flut- 
ter up to outraged ears; to bring tears 
to appealing eyes, aches to a delicate 
head; to object to anything that a 
supine vitality required; to permit him- 
self even the harsh judgment that a 
remarkable increase of strength was 
to be observed whenever the exertion 
demanded was in the cause of pleasure ? 

It is not too much to say that a whole 
neighborhood could be dominated by a 
woman who had taught herself to re- 
gard her nervous system as of para 
mount importance ; and to wield it ruth- 
lessly as a weapon of offense and de- 
fense. Children might not shout, nor 
carpets be beaten in back yards (where 
the law had been powerless) ; pet dogs 
might not bark; nor parrots screech the 
favorite tunes that had been so efficient- 
ly taught them. The neighbors united 
in avoiding the slightest danger of giv- 
ing Mrs. Hystrung hysterics. 


And as, 
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for hand-organs—a persistent grinder 
might almost fear lynching. 

Could a mere bad temper have ac- 
complished so much? No, indeed. 
For, while many neighbors would be 
weak enough to shrink from provoking 
an exhibition of rage, others, bold in 
antagonism, might go so far as to in- 
vite it. But who would have the heart 
to occasion a nervous crisis in a neigh- 
bor’s wife? 

The supremacy of the interesting in- 
valid is, however, a thing of the past. 
Nowadays, in this age of restlessness, 
no woman of the world would care to 
conduct life, no matter how dominant- 
ly, from a recumbent position. Erect, 
alert, self-reliant ; strenuous energy has 
marked her for its own. She is too well- 
trained to worry, or at least to appear 
to worry, over the numerous details of 
her daily life. But the pressure of the 
atmosphere is about her—the American 
love of motion is in her blood. She is 
one of a community that lives, moves, 
and has its being in a condition of per- 
petual hurry. She does not care to be 
an onlooker, or to have an existence of 
her own apart. Very seldom, there- 
fore, does she suggest calm quiet, or 
the peacefulness of leisure: She is, if 
anything, too capable—too clever. We 
sometimes wonder whether, by con- 
trast, a stupid woman would not seem 
as restful as a dark room to a weary 
man. 

With the demands of modern fash- 
ionable life, many a modern fashion- 
able woman seems like the tightly 
wound mainspring of a watch. Do- 
mestically, charitably, learnedly or 
sportingly, socially, frivolously she 
goes till she breaks down. When she 
has utterly exhausted herself, they call 
it “nervous prostration,’ and clap her 
into a sanitarium for a rest cure. 

It is not concentration upon any one 
form of work—or amusement, for that 
matter—that does the mischief. It is 
the permitting of multitudinous de- 
mands upon the attention. Specializa- 
tion seems to be the only cure for dam- 
aged nerves in these days. To stick 
to the most important duties, to select 


the realest pleasures—the ones that 
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wear best—to devote yourself to them 
and let other things go; this road ap- 
pears to be the nearest approach to sal- 
vation. Protect your own identity, your 
own time; spare yourself wherever you 
would spare another person. It is in 
no way meritorious to be unnecessarily 
a drudge. The self-reservation that 
makes for good nature is far better to 
live with than the self-sacrifice that 
produces exhaustion and querulousness. 

A woman who has not properly taken 
care of herself is in no fit condition to 
take care of others. In many cases it 
is impossible to escape all the little 
claws of your surroundings; but it is 
possible to alter your state of mind in 
regard to them. When the claws draw 
you “every which way,” stand still. 
Do not let yourself fuss. Be deliberate 
in your actions, no matter how your 
thoughts hurry you. The mere act of 
walking across a room slowly, when 
you would like to run, is good disci- 
pline. There is no day in the year in 
which you can aécomplish all that you 
set out to do; and the sooner you real- 
ize this limitation the better. 


These salutary remarks are intended 


for the too-conscientious housewife 
rather than for the nervous pleasure- 
seeker; but they are not entirely with- 
out bearing on her case. In this coun- 
try we see far too little feminine rest- 
fulness. Foreigners complain that the 
American woman—the pretty, smart 
woman to whom they bring letters, and 
whom as a hostess they find charming 
—has no atmosphere of home about 
her. They comment upon the fact that 
she “entertains,” but does not “live’’ her 
drawing-room; that comfortably well- 
worn books do not lie about in pleas- 
ant confusion; that never is there a 
bit of needlework at hand to be “picked 
up,” as the English and French wom- 
an “picks up” her work, as she talks. 
They say that the life of the American 
may go on up-stairs, or out of doors, 
but_never easily and unconsciously be- 
fore them. They complain that there is 
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a certain gay constraint; a sort of su- 
perficial icing of convention, apparent 
even in frivolity. It never seems to 
relax; and the idea of being always 
on parade becomes irksome. So also 
does the sense of living at a pace that 
gives an allotted time and no more to 
bestow upon any one thing. Greatly 
distressed are foreigners by the con- 
templation of what Americans call 
“leisure.” 

This criticism, of course, applies to 
the men as well as the women—to the 
whole nation, in fact—and it cannot be 
denied that undue haste and nervous- 
ness suggest weakness in a nation as 
well as in an individual. Strength can 
afford to be serenely idle, knowing that 
when the call for action comes, it will 
be ready, whether this strength is 
caught unawares or faces something 
already foreseen. Conscious that it can 
trust itself, it is calm. 

The fault of a whole nation is a 
pretty difficult thing to eradicate. One 
gentleman of our acquaintance affirms 
that the entire condition can be ac- 
counted for by indigestion. But wheth- 
er the nervousness precedes, or follows, 
he does not say. Bad cooking, he wise- 
ly observes, tends to dyspepsia; and 
dyspepsia to almost all evils of the age. 
On our part, we should be -inclined fo 
set some of the evils down to that race 
against time for money, which takes all 
the force a man is capable of between 
the cradle and the grave. 

Whatever the cause, we may as well 
admit that we are at present a nervous 
nation. For future generations, the 
remedy seems to lie with the women. 
Let us have calm mothers. Let sisters 
and wives also copy a heavenly placid- 
ity. Let even maiden aunts join the 
smooth-browed band ; but first and fore- 
most, let us secure calm mothers— 
women who will not wear themselves 
out anticipating pleasure or apprehend- 
ing disaster; who have learned to take 
life as it comes, high-hearted and se- 
rene. 
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Gonstance Smedley, 


oe Pearl  Jaomphs 


ILLIE sat on the edge 
of Nelly’s bed with 
its owner, and con- 
versation was free 
and constant. Millie 
was bent on persua- 
ding Nelly to go with 
her to see some 
friends in Putney on 

the next afternoon. 

‘They're delightful people,” she 
urged. “The eldest girl sings; and the 
father is very clever, too.” 

These vague inducements did not 
shake Nelty’s resolution to stay with 
Mrs. Martin and help her to receive 
any casual Sunday callers. 

“The fact is,” she said, in answer to 
further entreaties, “I think some one 
may come to-morrow; and I would 
rather be at home.” 

Millie detected a 
Nelly’s voice, and 
which Nelly much 
With little smiles and pauses, 
how she had met an American, Mr. 
Delarne, at Paris-Plage; and how, the 
night before Nelly left, she had had 
talk with him—‘about nothing much,” 
she concluded. “Of course, there’s 
nothing in it, but when he happened to 
meet us at the station the next morn- 
ing, he asked if he might get the Soneys 
to bring him to call. They did last 
week; and auntie said she hoped we 
should see something of him before he 
sailed for home; and would he come 
one Sunday afternoon? That’s all.” 

Millie was glowing and radiant. She 
sniffed romance as a charger sniffS bat- 
tle. Her manner to Nelly became ten- 
derly gay, delicately comprehending; 
and Mrs. Martin uneasily felt that 


conscious tone in 
demanded details, 
enjoyed relating. 
she told 


something was toward. When the girls 
met on Sunday morning, Millie be- 
stowed with her kiss the breathy whis- 
per: “I know he’s coming!” and Nelly 
began to regret the confidence she had 
given in a rash moment. She had yet 
to learn that some things are too slight 
to be told without unconsciously exag- 
gerating them. 

Mr. Delarne did call, and he came 
early—and the significance of this fact 
strengthened Millie in her determina- 
tion to “leave them together,” if possi- 
ble. After surveying and studying him 
with an eager interest which inevitably 
proved to all three that Nelly had 
thought it worth while to talk of him to 
her frien, Millie rose and crossed the 
room, begging Mrs. Martin to let her 
help with the tea. On Mrs. Martin's 
polite refusal she entered into a light 
conversation, standing well between 
the couple on the sofa and the hostess, 
with her back to them. When Mrs. 
Martin, after several vain attempts to 
look round Millie’s plump figure, some- 
what peremptorily waved her to a 
chair, she went to it with a commisera- 
ting glance at Nelly, who seemed any- 
thing but grateful for the consideration 
shown her 

The conversation had not proceeded 
long when Nelly perceived a sudden 
lightening of Millie’s face. Her heart 
sank, even before Millie rose and, 
holding her handkerchief to her fore- 
head, murmured an apology to Mrs. 
Martin, and left the room. 

“T did not know Millie had a head- 
ache?” said Mrs. Martin interroga- 
tively. 

“Nor I,” 
what guiltily. 


responded Nelly, 


some- 
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Delarne looked rather puzzled, but 
was about to continue talking, when 
Elise entered. 

“If you please, madame,” she said, 
“Mademoiselle Millie is very sorry to 
trouble you, but she cannot find any 
sal volatile; and would you tell her if 
you have Doctor Gray or Doctor 
Kerr?” 

Mrs. Martin turned a concerned look 
on Nelly, who immediately gave the 
situation away by exclaiming earnestly 
and with conviction: ‘Oh, it’s nothing. 
I’m sure it’s nothing. You needn’t go 
to her.” 

This revelation of apparent complic- 
ity forced Mrs. Martin to seem to ac- 
cept the message; and, after some hesi- 
tation, she left the room with a 
heightened color. Nelly, scarlet and 
miserable, glanced at Delarne, over 
whom a subtle change had come. She 
was quite aware that it all looked as 
though she was trying to be left alone 
with him, and she was not surprised to 
see the stony politeness which had suc- 
ceeded to his previous friendliness. She 


could almost see passing through his 


mind the recollection of here friend- 
ship for Miss Carruthers at Paris- 
Plage, the girl whom he abominated, 
and her silly imitation of her model’s 
flippant rudeness. He would think her 
present behavior a fitting sequel! 

She stood by the window endeavor- 
ing to talk about any indifferent sub- 
ject, and receiving with growing de- 
jection his frigid replies. His pride 
and his vanity were both up in arms; 
and he was not at all softened by the 
fact that Nelly was laying her apparent 
snares with the clumsiness of a novice. 
Things at last reached such a pitch that 
she turned suddenly into the room, sat 
down near him, and burst out: “J had 
nothing to do with it—Millie, I mean.” 

Delarne raised his eyebrows slightly, 
and let his voice drop through several 
acres of mountain glacier before it 
reached her. 

“Of course 
have to do 
ache ?”’ 

“T thought you might think——” be- 
gan Nelly. Then the hopelessness of 


What should 


your friend’s head- 


not. 
with 


you 
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it flashed upon her; and with com- 
mendable spirit she plunged into an- 
other subject. “ 

“T hope you have had an enjoyable 
time in England?” 

“Most interesting. Several curious’ 
character studies haye presented them- 
selves, both here and in France.” 

“Then you're going back a wiser, if 
not a sadder, man?” miserably rejoined 
Nelly, striving after the Carruthers’ 
lightness. “Are you going to publish 
your impressions of the English?” 

“T think not. I do not like to be 
ungallant.” 

This spoke volumes; and Nelly, sank 
deeper into the red mire of confusion 
into which Millie’s sentimentality had 
thrust her. In her stress of mind, she 
added the final touch by jumping up 
from her seat, flushed and conscious, 
when Mrs. Martin reappeared. 

Delarne gave her one glance, and 
then inquired, in a cold, stone-filtered 
voice, after the invalid. 

“Oh, I do not think it is anything 
very serious,” said Mrs. Martin; “but I 
have sent for Doctor Kerr.” 

Delarne rose to take his leave; and 
Mrs. Martin, determined to save as 
much of the situation as had not al- 
ready been given away, bade him a 
definite farewell. 

“As you are sailing within six 
weeks,” she said, “we shall not be see- 
ing you again. So I will wish you 
bon voyage now. Nelly, ring the 
bell.” 

When the door had closed on his 
glacial back there was a pause. ‘Then 
Nelly broke out: “I could kill Millie!” 
to which Mrs. Martin responded: “I 
could kill both of you! What does it 
mean ?” 

Nelly’s explanations were scarcely 
over when Millie came in, full of in- 
terest, and without a trace of headache. 

“How did it go off?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Tt! He went off!” said Nelly. 
“Never, never will I tell you anything 
again!” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Martin 
joined their spirited conversation with 
a neat summary, addressed to Millie, 
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but containing more than one point for 
Nelly’s consideration. 

“Tt is well to remember,” she said, 
“that you are much too young to play 
fate. Love and marriage are difficult 
subjects; leave their management to 
your elders. It will be not only wiser, 
but more delicate. One other thing; 
it is almost as disloyal to act on a con-+ 
fidence, sensible or silly, as it is to 
repeat it.” 

Mrs. Martin looked at her subdued 
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audience, and walked to the door, 
whence she flung her Parthian shot. 

“It is not particularly modest or at- 
tractive,’ she said, “to imagine that 
every young man who seems to like a 
girl is going to fall in love with her.” 

When she had left the room, Nelly 
looked at the other culprit. 

“Let us separate till supper-time,” 
she said, in a tone of strong repression. 
“A few quiet hours will be good for 
your headache.” . 


Aurora O’Rook 


BY WALLACE 


IRWIN 


URORA O’ROOK was the temptingest cook 


That ever set pan to the top of a fire. 


Her cakes were a dream, and her onions in cream 


Would stir a stone god to a gourmet’s desire. 


But I cannot refrain from the truth and explain 


That her face nary trace of divinity hinted; 


Her nose was as red as the hair on her head, 


Her chin was adorned with a wart, and she squinted. 


Aurora O’Rook, 


Ah, the dream of a cook! 


Such genius as hers isn’t learned from the book. 


Tears come to my eyes 


When I think of the pies 
Popped hot from the stove by Aurora O’Rook. 
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Aurora, it seemed, in her fond fancy dreamed 
Of Barney McManus, the groom-of the stable, 
Who came to partake of the marvelous steak 
Which Rory displayed on the broad kitchen table. 
He swore that her salads were sweeter than ballads 
Or any love-poem that ever was scribbled ; 
He'd barter his soul for one cinnamon roll, 
\s he often remarked with a sigh as he nibbled: 


“Aurora O’Rook, 

Ye’re a peach av a cook; 

Yer janius, faith now, don’t come out o’ no book. 
It softens me heart 
Just to taste wan swate tart 

Turned out av the pan by Aurora O’Rook !” 


But Barney at last a fond, roving eve cast 
On fair Kitty Kelly with whom he oft tarried 
And blarneyed and sparked till the neighbors remarked, 
The saints being willing, they'd surely be married. 
Bnt Rory was sly; so she baked up a pie 
And used all her marvelous skill in the making ; 
And this with a note which she carefully wrote 
She sent off to Barney still hot from the baking. 


“From Rory O’Rook 

Who knows how to cook 

Some pies what would lure a proud king to her nook. 
Though kisses are sweet, 
When ye're ready to eat 


Remember the pastry of Rory O’Rook!” 


Oh, deep was the sigh Barney gave as the pie 


He gobbled; then beautiful Kitty forsaking, 
He flew like a breeze, and plumped down on his knees 

Beside the great oven where Rory stood baking. 
“OQ Rory O’Rook, though awhile I forsook 

Yer pies for the eyes of more beautiful ladies; 
Though angels be fair, yet I’m free to declare 


I'd stay down below, were ye cookin’ in Hades! 


“Aurora O’Rook, 

Ye’re a bird av a cook! 

Yer charm don’t depend on a smile or a look. 
Though yer face may be plain, 
Yet it’s foolish and vain 


To try to resist ye, Aurora O’Rook !” 








Play-readers by no means infallible judges. ‘The Three of Us” excels in 
homely touches, and Carlotta Nillson is one of the finest actresses in the 
country. Lena Ashwell shows great force and naturalness in “The Shula- 
mite,” in most respects a very remarkable work. “Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
produced by Forbes Robertson and Gertrude Elliott, an unalloyed de- 
light. William Gillette’s “Clarice,” neither a very good nor a very 
bad play. Nothing very wonderful about Viola Allen’s revival of “Cymbe- 


line.” 


lent of its kind. 


*<THING over a 
year ago there came 
into my office, in one 
of the theater build- 
ings along  Broad- 
way, an earnest 
young woman with a 
play. At that time 
the reading of manu- 

scripts was part of my regular employ- 
ment, and it was a dull day that did not 
bring at least five earnest young women 
and ten very bad plays. A season of 
good luck in separating the chaff from 
the wheat—a season during which I[ 
had refused such subsequent failures 
as “Mary and John,” “His Majesty,” 
and “The Two Wetherbys’—had im- 
parted great self-confidence, and with- 
out hesitation I returned this particular 
bundle of typewritten pages to this par- 
ticular earnest young woman. If my 
memory serves me properly, [ threw 
in some gratuitous advice about avoid- 
ing scenes in which girls visited men at 
midnight, and suggested that it might 
be well to provide for this piece a con- 


The new Lincoln Square Theater opened with “The Love 
Route,” a picturesque and interesting play. 


“Eileen Asthore,” excel- 


“Cape Cod Folks” a hash of all other pastorals. 
“Sam Houston” another atrocity of the early season, 


Musical comedies 


cluding act in which 
concluded. 

The earnest young woman was Ra- 
chel Crothers, the play was “The Three 


something was 


of Us,” and I apologize. 

I have no excuse to offer for my un- 
appreciative view of. Miss Crothers’ 
comedy. The-Lady-Who-Goes-to-the- 
Theater-With-Me demanded one, and I 
could only reply that the reader who 
never made a mistake in judging manu- 
scripts would be worth a million dollars 
a vear to any management in New 
York. This rejected effort, eventually 
produced by Walter N. Lawrence at 
the Madison’ Square, probably is the 
best play of the present year. It cer- 
tainly is the best acted. 

“The Three of Us” has no single 
great scene—I still decline to regard the 
incident of the nocturnal call as occa- 
sion for anything more vital than a 
rarebit-party—and its story cannot be 
set down as brilliantly original or irre- 
sistil lv gripping. Where the piece ex- 
cels is in its hundreds of homely 
touches, its every-day humor and 
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pathos, its splendid character drawing, 
and the genuine appeal of what a theat- 
rical manager would dub its “heart in- 
terest.” I have always maintained that 
it is the ordinary things of life, not the 
extraordinary; the little episodes, not 
the big events, which, focused onto the 
stage, exert the most powerful influ- 
ence. Miss Crothers has succeeded in 
proving this through “The Three of 
Us.” Rhy MacChesney fighting for her 
reputation in the “rooms” of Louis 
Berresford—the places women visit at 
midnight are “rooms,” even in Nevada 
—was not nearly so effective as Rhy 
MacChesney making a pitiful, womanly 
effort to infuse manhood into her rest- 
less and thoughtless brother. 

Rhy has two brothers, left to her 
care, together with a mine of doubtful 
value, at the death of her father. That 
father believed implicitly in his claim, 
and bade Rhy never to give it up, and 
Rhy, believing equally in her younger 
brothers, is determined never to give 
them up, either. In the case of Clem, 


the elder, she has a hard battle to fight. 
Clem has reached the age of uneasi- 
ness, and he longs desperately to get 
out of the poverty and monotony of 


their life in the West. Money is the 
obvious means to this end, and Clem 
accepts a bribe from Louis Berresford 
in return for the information, gleaned 
by eavesdropping, that a certain prop- 
erty about to be sold “dirt cheap” by 
some friends contains valuable ore. 
Berresford loves Rhy, and Stephen 
Townley, who loves her, too, and who 
confided in her the real worth of the 
property, can but believe that the girl 
has led him on simply that she might 
extract the secret which has been turned 
to the account of his rival. This com- 
plication never is quite cleared up, and 
nobody gives a hang whether it is or 
not. Rhy’s struggle with Clem, whom 
she intercepts in the gray dawn as he 
is about to slip away and desert her; 
Rhy’s pleading, wheedling, flattering, 
loving, commanding scene, during 
which she saves the boy’s future and 
shows those who can understand it the 
glorious spectacle of man in the ma- 
king—this it is which proves the brawn 
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and bone and sinew of “The Three of 
Us.” We knew in the beginning that 
the affair of the mine would turn out all 
right, and that Rhy would marry Ste- 
phen Townley. 

I have said many times that Carlotta 
Nillson is one of the finest actresses in 
the country. I say it again, after hav- 
ing witnessed her wonderfully life- 
like impersonation of Rhy. Miss Nill- 
son has been getting very stout of late, 
and the dresses she wears accentuate 
the fact, but age cannot wither nor cos- 
tume stale her infinite ability. She puts 
little reliance in stage tricks, and seems 
to care less for effectiveness at the ex- 
pense of naturalness, with the result 
that she is the only person in Mr, 
Lawrence’s company who never gets a 
round of applause after an exit—and, I 
beg to repeat, one of the finest actresses 
in the country. 

Considering that the clever portrayal 
of a youth in “When We Were Twenty- 
one” made the everlasting fortune of 
Henry Woodruff, the young man who 
plavs Clem in “The Three of Us,” 
ought to be a millionaire this time next 
year. His name is John Westley, and 
his insight into boy nature is as clear as 
his outward expression is genuine and 
convincing. It would be difficult to say 
just how much of Miss Crothers’ well- 
earned success is due to Miss Nillson 
and Mr. Westley. Frederic Truesdell 
is an honest, impressive Townley, and 
Henry Kolker reveals the scoundrelism 
of Berresford without making him the 
sort of villain who would be arrested on 
suspicion by the first police officer who 
looked him in the eye. Eva Vincent, 
Stanley Dark, Jane Peyton, and Master 
George Clarke contribute to an abso- 
lutely perfect interpretation of the play. 
Mr. Dark was the author of “Man and 
His Angel,” which I attended for this 
magazine when it was done at Hack- 
ett’s. I hereby forgive him. 

Until they read the newspapers of 
the following morning, most of the au- 
dience which saw Lena Ashwell make 
her metropolitan début at the Lyric 
Theater thought that they had enjoyed 
“The Shulamite.” Chicago raved over 
the play, which New York critics found 
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to be dull, unconvincing, and gloomy. 
Dull and unconvincing the drama cer- 
tainly did not seem to me, but I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that it is gloomy. 
So is ‘‘Hamlet.” 

Miss Ashwell, who introduced Leah 
Kleschna and Yo San to London, is an 
actress whose method is somewhere be- 
tween that of Mrs. Fiske, Miss Nillson, 
and Margaret Anglin. Her voice, un- 
pleasant at first hearing, soon grows to 
exert a charm over the listener, and her 
work has only one consistent fault—its 
monotony. Like the three women men- 
tioned above, she is able to achieve in- 
tensity and great force without sacri- 
ficing naturalness. Miss Ashwell is 
fortunate in all the members of her 
supporting company save two, John 
Blair and George Le Guere. Edward 
R. Mawson, as a rugged, brutal Boer, 
Beryl Mercer, as a terrorized Kaffir 
girl, and Maude Granger, as a prim- 
minded widow, are excellent. 

The scene of “The Shulamite,” which 
was written by Claude Askew and Ed- 
ward Knoblauch, is laid in the Trans- 
vaal. Deborah, the character enacted 
by Miss Ashwell, has married a rough, 
old farmer, named Simeon Krillet, 
whose ethical code is that of the slave- 
trader,and whose rule over servants and 
women_is backed by the use of a whip. 
Deborah feels herself degraded and 
bestialized by this rule, but she has been 
taught that the part of a wife is obedi- 
ence, and she makes no protest until her 
husband’s English overseer, Robert 
Waring, begs her not to submit to be- 
ing beaten. The woman, already half 
in love with JVWaring, that 
Simeon shall never lash her again: 
When, at the end of the first act, he 
attempts it, she stays his hand with the 
lie that she is about to bear him a child. 

The Boer’s attitude toward his wife 
changes at once. <indness 


He becomes 

itself. At the end of the second act, 
which takes place in a barn, he has his 

made ready, so that he may drive 
to town after certain luxuries for 
Deb Waring, comprehending 
that he is nourishing a passion for the 
instead of Simeon, 
return. Simeon 


swears 


“7 94 
Cart 

7 
oral. 


wife, begs to go 


meaning never to 


con- 


sents. A storm has come up, and the 
thunder is heard crashing across the 
plain. The overseer departs, leaving 
behind a diary in which Simeon reads 
of the man’s mad love for Deborah. At 
the height of his rage she enters. 
Simeon explains what he has discoy- 
ered, expecting her to be horror-struck, 
but Deborah, inspired at the realization 
that her love is reciprocated, wild with 
grief at divining that /Varing has gone 
for good, breaks out with the whole 
truth—that she worships the English- 
man, that she hates her husband, that 
she has lied aboyt her prospective moth- 
erhood. Simeon, dumfounded and then 
furious, calls to Heaven to pronounce 
sentence upon this Shulamite. His an- 
swer is a flash of lightning and a ter- 
rific clap of thunder. “That is the 
judgment of God!” he exclaims. “I 
am going to kill you!’ He runs to the 
house for a weapon. J/Varing returns. 
“The judgment of God” has demol- 
ished his wagon and sent him back to 
Deborah. He takes in the situation at 
a glance, and, with drawn revolver, 
rushes off to meet the husband. Deb- 
orah stands at a window in the driving 
rain. She can see nothing, but she 
hears two reports—the crack of a pistol 
and a gun-shot. “Which one?’ she 
eries. “Which one?’ The knob on 
the door is shaken. “Come in, Sime- 
on.” But it is Waring. Simeon is dead. 
“We are free,” says Ahe woman. War- 
ing tells her that he has a wife in Eng- 
land. “It doesn’t matter,’ whispers 
Deborah; “nothing matters. Carry 
Simeon to the cart, and to-morrow we 
will swear that he was killed by light- 
ning.” “I can’t carry him alone,” 
Waring declares. “I will help you,” 
answers the widow. “Only put this 
over his They go out into the 
night. The curtain falls. 

In the last of the play’s three acts 
there is only one notable situation; that 
in which the sister of the murdered hus- 
band unearths the truth and sells her 
silence. IV’aring’s wife dies convenient- 
ly, and he and Deborah start off for 

positively magnificent 


face.” 


London. A 
drama sprawls into pap and pulp simply 
that sentimental theatergoers may not 
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lose their keenness for supper. If the 
authors felt the necessity of having a 
“happy ending,” one marvels that they 
ever gave Waring a wife to make him 
pitifully irresolute and then to be 
snuffed out herself by a complication of 
weaknesses. However, any “happy 
ending” to the story of “The Shula- 
mite” must have been an unhappy end- 
ing to its strength. One felt sorry that 
nobody had enough of the courage of 
conviction to do something like Zola 
did in “Therese Raquin,” where mutual 
knowledge of mutual guilt brought 
widow and lover to the-point of hating 
each other through the very crime that 
had been meant to insure their love. 
Despite the concession upon which I 
have dwelt, “The Shulamite” is a very 
remarkable work. The reason why this 


opinion isn’t general is that the play was 
not written by Ibsen. 

For an infinite,and indefinite number 
of years the biggest of our authors have 
manifested toward such historical celeb- 
rities as they have adopted much the 


sane feeling that prompted George 
Bernard Shaw’s Cleopatra to observe of 
Julius Cesar: “You mustn’t say com- 
mon, earthy things about him.” Yet, 
at the very instant of the remark, 
Cesar was performing the “common, 
earthy” operation of eating, and the 
meanest of us knows that there never 
lived a person so transcendently great 
that he did not have scores of such lit- 
tle human weaknesses as an appetite. 
Shakespeare, with all his genius, did 
not have the originality to reveal any of 
these traits in Cesar, and it remained 
for the posing, pretending, self-adver- 
tising, brilliant, iconoclastic Irishman 
across the water to picture a conqueror 
who neither conversed in blank verse 
nor maintained in every-day life the at- 
titude he might have struck in posing 
for a sculptor. This picture is part of 
the comedy of “Czsar and Cleopatra,” 
the presentation of which by Forbes 
Robertson and Gertrude Elliott, at the 
New Amsterdam, proved one of the few 
unalloyed delights of the season. 
Shaw’s wit plays like lightning and 
destroys as much. His Cesar is an 
elderly man, sensitive about his age and 
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his baldness, rather fond of grandilo- 
quizing, and deliciously colloquial in his 
lighter moments. Cleopatra, as seen in 
her girlhood by Shaw, is very feminine, 
very kitteny, extremely like the young 
woman to whom you were engaged be- 
fore you married the lady who is now 
your wife. The audacity of the thing 
makes it laughable, and yet such is the 
genius of the author that you come 
away from the theater with a new un- 
derstanding of the charm of the Egyp- 
tian and a new idea of the greatness of 
the Roman. Story, as the word is used 
commonly, the play has none, and, if it 
had, I should not tell you enough of it 
to rob you of the incentive to read the 
comedy in its published form. Shaw 
sends Cesar to Alexandria, where he 
exchanges some lessons in self and na- 
tional government for a few pleasant 
hours with Cleopatra. There is no 
love between the two, and the soldier 
returns to Rome promising to provide 
a consolation prize in the form of Mark 
Antony. The unfolding of this plot 
gives opportunity for the best wit, the 
best philosophy, and the best dramatic 
construction of tlre scintillant Shaw. 

l‘orbes Robertson, always a credit to 
his profession, has done nothing finer 
than Cesar, unless it is Hamlet. He 
grasps and makes his audiences grasp 
the most microscopic points of the char- 
acter, and he reads lines as nobody else 
that I know can even pretend to read 
them. Gertrude Elliott, a pretty but 
rather liquid young woman when she 
left these shores, has developed into an 
excellent artist, who is seen to notable 
advantage in the role of Cleopatra. 
Adelihe Bourne, Charles Langley, Sid- 
ney Carlisle, Percy Rhodes, Ian Rob 
ertson, and A. H. Allen are-best in a 
supporting cast of uniform capability. 
The settings are exquisite. 

There are many degrees of compro- 
mise between a good play and a bad 
play, and it is somewhere in this middle 
ground that one must place “Clarice.” 
William Gillette, who wrote the piece 
and heads the presenting company, first 
introduced his work to London, which 
scorned it; next to Boston, which en- 
thused ovér it; and finally to New 
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York, which did it the scantest possible 
justice. “Clarice” may not stand the 
test of a technical tape-measure, but it 
certainly is an interesting and diverting 
little comedy, with touches of real 
poetry and of honest feeling. To judge 
a theatrical offering without employing 
one’s emotions is like judging a picture 
without employing.one’s eyes, and the 
critic who does either makes a grave 
mistake. Most plays are written to ap- 
peal to the sensibilities, and when audi- 
ences laugh and weep at them their 
primary purpose has been achieved. I 
saw three audiences laugh and weep at 
“Clarice.” 

There are only seven characters in 
Mr. Gillette’s idyllic effort, which was 
revealed at the Garrick. The first of 
these, on the program and in authority, 
is Judith Clancy, an aged negress who 
presides over the South Carolina home 
of Doctor Carrington. The physician 
has been banished to this place by his 
fear of pulmonary trouble, and he has 
taken along his ward, Clarice, with 
whom he falls in love. Doctor Den- 


beigh loves Clarice, too, and, inspired 
by her aunt, \/rs. Trent, he attempts 
to keep her from his brother physician 
by telling Carrington that he is in the 


last stages of consumption. Carring- 
ton believes the story, sends his sweet- 
heart away, attempts suicide, and is 
saved by the repentance of Denbeigh. 

The principal value of the piece is in 
its first act, which would be a complete 
comedy of itself, and which contains 
some wonderfully charming love scenes, 
and in its last act, which is moving 
melodrama. There is no disguising the 
fact that the line of story whereon the 
author hangs his situations sags sadly 
in the center. “Clarice” is a strange 
mixture of the newest and the oldest 
in construction; a queer reminder of 
Mr. Gillette’s marvelous progressiveness 
and of thé fact that he began writing 
for the stage nearly thirtv years ago. 
One finds such modern methods as the 
stretching of an unimportant conversa- 
tion to cover several halts of two char- 
acters making an exit, or the fading 
lights used in “Sherlock Holmes,” side 
by side with such antique machinery as 
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incidental, music and the furtherance of 
the plot by the reading of a letter as it 
is being written. Many of the florid 
and impossible humorous scenes are of 
the sort one observes in half-forgotten 
successes dragged from the flattering 
dull light of the past into the searching 
rays of the present. Nevertheless, if 
you have two dollars and a desire to 
experience a pleasant sensation ’round 
your heart, go to see “Clarice.” 

Mr. Gillette’s Carrington might be 
programmed “alias Sherlock Holmes, 
alias Lewis Dumont, alias Augustus 
Billings.” There is not the slightest 
difficulty in recognizing Mr. Gillette, 
nor would anybody who appreciates 
subtle, artistic acting desire that there 
should be. Marie Doro is ideal in the 
title-rdle, while Lucille La Verne’s Ju- 
dith is the realest negress I can recall 
having seen on the stage. Frank Bur- 
beck, Adelaide Prince, Francis Carlyle, 
and Stokes Sullivan are ‘admirable in 
their respective capacities—as are the 
two settings. 

So many more learned scribes than I 
have said so many more learned things 
than I could say about “Cymbeline,” 
that I shall devote only a few words to 
Viola <Allen’s performance of this 
drama at the Astor. To my untutored 
mind, there is nothing very wonderful 
about the revival except the fact that it 
didn’t stir up Anthony Comstock. I 
have heard of the moral arbiter being 
stirred up by less scandalous scenes than 
the nocturnal visit of Jachimo to the 
chamber of /#:0gen, under whose breast 
he spies a mole “right proud of that 
most delicate lodging.” Surely if Mr. 
Comstock had known of all this he 
would at least have insisted upon the 
dermatological operation of cutting out 
the mole. Miss Allen's company is far 
from good, including an unsatisfactory 
Leonatus, a clowning Cloten, and a 
Cymbeline, who, to borrow the phrase 
of a Denver critic, “plays the king as 
though he were always expecting some 
one else to play the ace.” J. H. Gil- 
mour’s Jachimo is the one glaring ex- 
ception to the rule of mediocrity in the 
supporting organization. Miss» Allen 
makes a charming Jmogen, looking 
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lovely in her boy’s clothes, and bring- 
ing to the rdle considerable grace and 
sincerity. Her worst fault is unintelli- 
gibility. A self-appointed humorist sit- 
ting behind me commented on this read- 
ing, when he was asked how he enjoyed 
the performance, by saying: “Well, 
the music seems good, but I can’t make 
out much about the lyrics.” 

An attractive white-and-gold theater, 
warmed by carpets and draperies of 
red, was added to the list of metropoli- 
tan playhouses the last of October, 
when the Lincoln Square opened with 
Guy Standing and Odette Tyler in 
“The Love Route.” The Lincoln 
Square is at Broadway and Sixty-sixth 
Street, farther up-town than any other 
place of amusement in the business dis- 
trict, and it is so effectually concealed 
in the center of an office building that 
nobody suspected its existence until the 
beginning of the season. 

“The Love Route” was composed by 
Edward Peple, author of “The Prince 
Chap,” who probably wanted to show 
that he could do something more than 
write a “pretty play.” In this project, 
and in the ambition to turn out a popu- 
lar hit, he succeeded. “The Love 
Route” is a conventional, old-fashioned 
melodrama, with bold “comedy relief” 
and many climaxes, but it is pictur- 
esque and mightily interesting. The 
story concerns the efforts of John Ash- 
by, an engineer, to build a_ railway 
across the Texas ranch belonging to 
Allene Houston. Miss Houston hates 
railways, but she loves Ashby, and, af- 
ter much breathing of defiance on 
either side, and the firing of several 
pistol-shots, the wheels of progress turn 
on her property. A scene in which the 
laying of ties and the spiking of rails is 
actually shown proves exciting, but is 
not, as the newspapers said, absolutely 
novel. The same thing was done some 
years ago in a melodrama called “The 
Contractor.” Mr. Standing, Miss Ty- 
ler, H. S. Northrup, and Olive May 
contribute to making “The Love Route” 
a big bargain at the prices prevailing 
at the Lincoln Square. 

Atiother good value at a dollar is 
“Eileen Asthore,” a new melodrama 
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by Theodore Burt Sayre, which recent- 
ly was introduced to the metropolis by 
Chauncey Olcott. When The-Lady- 
Who-Goes-to-the-Theater-With-Me and 
I dropped in at the New York, that 
commodious house was crowded with 
simple souls who had a night off and 
were absolutely reveling in Mr. Ol- 
*cott’s strenuous attempts to free Ire- 
land. The Lady and I were placed 
behind a fine, fat post, which sliced Mr. 
Sayre’s play in half as neatly as one 
slices a pound cake. Just at the most 
thrilling points of the performance Mr. 
Olcott would disappear on the other 
side of that post, and there would be 
an intermission for us until he emerged 
again. 

Mr. Olcott is seen as Dick Temple, 
a young Celt, with a Sydney Carton 
thirst and a propensity for relieving his 
feelings, after vital moments, by burst- 
ing into song. In the first act he be- 
comes enamored of Eileen O'Donnell, 
a particularly bad actress, and_ is 
adopted by her father, who promises to 
send him to Trinity College. In the 
second act, a year later, he has been 
through Trinity, having broken even 
my record between the preliminary 
examinations and the conclusion that 
universities are for men who_ have 
plenty of time to waste. Perhaps Dick 
didn’t go to Trinity, after all. Perhaps 
Eileen’s father changed his mind. He 
may have changed it on the eastern end 
of that post. Anyway, Richard still 
loves Eileen, and so’ does Sir Geoffrey 
Loftus, who detects her brother con- 
spiring against British rule in Ireland. 
Sir Geoffrey promises to get the broth- 
er, whose name is Kodney, ont of 
trouble if Eileen can be tricked into 
marrying him and Richard will go to 
Holland. (Yes, gentle reader, I, too, 
wondered when I heard the aspiration. ) 
Temple, seeming to agree, tricks Lof- 
tus, sending Rodney to Holland in his 
stead and winning the hand of Eileen. 
As an aid to the accomplishment of this 
task, he sings two capital songs, ““Day 
Dreams” and “Eileen Asthore,” and 
two others. 

Seriously considered, the play is an 


excellent one of its sort. Mr. Sayre 
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has ingenuity, wit, and an abundant 
stock of ideas, so that, at the very 
worst, nobody could call his work dull. 
Mr. Olcott really is a good actor, 
though he will always be painfully con- 
scious of his legs, and he betrays a 
curious fondness for standing behind 
furniture. Of Florence Lester, who 
has the title-rdle, I have already 
spoken. The others in the perform- 
ance call for no extended notice. 

“Cape Cod Folks,” a rural drama, 
presented at the Academy of Music 
just before the engagement there of 
Robert Mantell, proved to be a hash 
of all the other pastorals that have been 
produced in half a century. There was 
a little of ““The Old Homestead,” a little 
of “’Way Down Fast,’ and a great 
deal of “Shore Acres.” Earl W. Mayo, 
the author, had overlooked nothing, 
from riding-breeches for the villain to 
a double quartet. The merits of the 
piece—plays are like men in that none 
is so bad as to be without good quali- 
ties—were a funny idea relating to a 
quaint political situation, and a remark- 
ably realistic representation of a storm 
at sea. Earle Brown, Charles Mackay, 
FE. J. Radcliffe, J. O. Le Brasse, George 
Richards, John PD. O'Hara, Harry 
Montgomery, Sarah Perry, Bessie Bar- 
riscale, and Lizzie Conway were among 
those who struggled with the manp- 
script. 

“Sam Houston,” acted by Clay Clem- 
ent, who preceded “Madame Butterfly” 
at the Garden, was another atrocity of 
the early season: It would be a waste 
of time to comment on this perform- 
ance, which was a silly mess of words 
that might have made a fairly complete 
dictionary, but certainly did not make a 
play. Mr. Clement was aided and 
abetted by an organization of forty per- 
sons who contributed to the atmosphere 
of town-hall theatricals which he 
brought into the Garden. 

During his stay at the New Amster- 
dam, before Mr. Robertson and Miss 
Elliott took his place, Henry B. Irving 
revived “The Lyons Mail” and “Charles 
I...” and produced “Markheim,” “King 
Réné’s Daughter,” and ‘“Mauricette.” 
The first, an adaptation of the story by 
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Robert Louis Stevenson, is a one-act 
tragedy rather like “Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”; the second is a pleasing 
curtain-raiser which afforded an oppor- 
tunity to Dorothea Baird; the third is 
a whole evening’s entertainment and an 
agreeable one. Kyrle Bellew followed 
“The House of Mirth” at the Savoy, 
presenting A. Conan Doyle’s dramatiza- 
tion of his own stories about “Briga- 
dier Gerard,” and May Irwin offered a 
farce, called “Mrs. Wilson—That’s 
All,” by George V. Hobart, at the Bi- 
jou. At the hour of going to press 
both seemed to be lamentable failures. 

The-Lady-Who-Goes-to-the-Theater- 
With-Me complains that I do not pay 
sufficient attention to productions of 
musical comedy. I should be glad to re- 
form in thi respect if the performances 
given invited more attention. You can 
write only so much about one idea, re- 
gardless of how many times that one 
idea is used, and a line of five operatic 
farces in which the principal comedian 
dons the disguise of a waiter is rather 
a discouraging procession. “The Rich 
Mr. Hoggenheimer,” at Wallack’s, is a 
stupid and vulgar piece written around 
the character that Sam Bernard intro- 
duced to us in “The Girl from Kay’s.” 
Mr. Bernard struggles manfully with 
his role, and it is only fair to say that 
he succeeds in keeping his audiences 
in roars of laughter. The episodes of 
Hoggenheimer’s experience at the cus- 
toms office and of his abbreviation of 
an expensive cablegram really are 
clever and amusing, while two interpo- 
lated songs, written by Paul West and 
Jerome Kern, and respectively entitled 
“Poker Love” and “Don’t You Want 
a Paper?” are worth hearing. Simi- 
larly, a ditty called “Crocodile” and a 
ballad named “Burmah Girl” afe the 
redeeming features of “The Blue 
Moon,” in which James T. Powers made 
his bow at the Casino. Mr. Powers, 
like Mr. Bernard, deserves credit for 
his own work. 

Both of these musical comedies are 
staged exquisitely. There seems no 
limit bevond which managers refuse to 
go in the gentle art of putting fine 
clothes on scarecrows. 
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A superabundance of so-called fiction of psychology. 
Marion Crawford’s “A Lady of Rome,” an attractive portrait. 


Archibald 
Lowery 
Sessions 





Maria Montalto in F, 
“The Charla- 


tans,” by Bert L: Taylor, an exposure of sham musical culture. Robert Hichens 


surpasses himself in “The Call of the Blood.” 


“The Perfect Tribute,” by 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, an interesting delineation of Lincolo’s 


character, 


“The Beloved Vagabond,” by William J. Locke, readable and 


entertaining fiction, Miriam Michelson proves again her versatility in “Anthony 


Overman.” 


Chatfield-T aylor’s “Moliere” an excellent biography. 


Sewell Foed’s “Shorty McCabe” sufficiently true to life. 


H. C, 
“The Avenging Hour,” 


by H. F. Prevost-Battersby, an unusual tale, told with consummate art. 
“Buchanan’s Wife,” by Justus Miles Forman, a series of absurd impossibilities 


readers who 

prefer studies in 

character to compli- 

cation of plot have 

nothing to complain 

of on the score of 

the quantity of enter- 

tainment that has re- 

cently been provided 

for them. Indeed, there has been, with- 

in the past year, so much of the so- 

called fiction of psychology that one 

may be almost justified in regarding it 

as significant of a tendency, if not a 

fad, particularly when one considers the 

fact that most of it has been concerned 

with the intricate workings of the femi- 
nine mind. 

How or when or where the move- 
ment began is not of very great im- 
portance; it is enough to say that it has 
become noticeable since the appearance 
of Lily Bart in “The House of Mirth.” 
After her have come Helena Ritchie, 
Beatrix Buchanan, Audrey Craven, and 
Sylvia Landis, altogether forming a 
group of women made interesting not 
so much because df fundamental dif- 
ferences of character as because of the 
differences of aims and environment 
which were primarily the causes of the 


peculiar temptations to which they were 
individually subjected. It may be that, 
in matters of detail, no one of them 
would have acted just as the others did 
under the same ‘circumstances, and 
therefore it may appear to a superficial 
observer that they all belong to sepa- 
rate and distinct types. In so far as 
they sought a variety of objects this 
conclusion is correct, but their methods 
were the same, their obliviousness to 
matters of principle was the same, and 
their eagerness to save appearances, to 
conform outwardly to conventions, was, 
in the case of all of them, equally 
strong. Therefore there is no essential 
ground for making any discriminations 
between them, and their interest 
ters in matters which were external to 
them. 

A new character has been introduced 
into this field by F. Marion Crawford 
in his latest book entitled, “A Lady of 
Rome.” Maria Montalto belongs dis- 
tinctly in another class from that which 
includes the women of Mrs. Wharton, 
Mr. Chambers, Mrs. Deland, and Miss 
Sinclair, because she is a woman with 
whom principle is of more importance 
than the gratification of her own wishes. 

Her special problem will seem simple 


cen- 
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enough to a disinterested observer, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that, 
after her one error, the mainspring of 
her life was her sincere purpose to do 
right. No one, even the sternest moral- 
ist, could criticize the plan she arranged 
with Castiglione in the abstract, for, if 
they had had the power to carry it into 
execution, and to adhere consistently 
to their agreement, no harm would 
have been done. But the weight of the 
testimony of human experience was 
against it, and that she could have con- 
ceived of such an idea does more credit 
to her innocence than to her knowledge 
of human nature. 

Fortunately for her, before the test 
came, Montalto’s offer of reconcilia- 
tion arrived, clarifying the situation 
and demonstrating its impossibility. 

hough there is nothing especially 
novel in the complication—namely, the 
question of the practicability of main- 
taining a purely platonic relation be- 
tween a man and a woman— it seems to 
us that in this latest exhibition of femi- 
nine psychology, Mr. Crawford has 
presented in Maria Montalto a much 
more attractive and interesting portrait 
than has appeared in any of the other 
woinen referred to. 


He SH 


With all the opportunities for satire 
afforded by the bustle of the strenuous 
life, its bluster over superficial things 
and brag about Small ones, it seems odd 
that they have not been used to more 
purpose. 

One of the few attempts that have 
been made to do so is in Bert L. Tay- 
lor’s story, “The Charlatans,’ Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. Mr. Taylor has 
taken the special form of sham culture 
which finds its expression in musical 
education. This branch of “art” is 
perhaps more vulnerable to this kind of 
attack because the pretensions which it 
fosters are more obvious to the average 
mind, and its votaries more absurd. 

Hope Winston, a country girl with 
alent and aspirationseas a musician, is 

victim, and an institution known as 
Colossus Conservatory of Music is 
machine. The Colossus is a place 


where an instrumentalist or a vocalist 
is manufactured out of any sort of ma- 
terial that presents itself; it fas “more 
departments, more world-renowned in- 
structors, more educational methods 
than any other.” Doctor Rudolph 
Erdman is its director, Professor Van 
Wart instructor of the pianoforte, Pro- 
fessor Geist, violinist and teacher of 
theory; and Doctor Dudensack and 
Professor Notensatt help to create and 
preserve impressions of the Conserva- 
tory’s greatness. 
Churchill Gray, a 


musical critic, 


whd sees through the shams and makes 
little effort to conceal his contempt for 
them, at first includes Hope in them, 
because she is a pupil there, but finds 
out his mistake, and all ends happily. 


ee 


In “The Call of the Blood,” pub- 
lished by Harper’s, Robert Hichens has 
surpassed the excellence of the work he 
did in “The Garden of Allah.” As its 
title implies, the story is a study in 
heredity, but it is not encumbered with 
any scientific discussion of the influence 
of atavistic tendencies; the reader is 
credited with sufficient intelligence to 
draw his own inferences. 

- No great degree of acumen is needed 
to foresee that nothing but disaster could 
result from the marriage of Hermione 
Lester and Maurice Delarey, for it was 
a union of absolutely in¢ongruous ele- 
ments based upon an attraction for rela- 
tively unimportant and superficial de- 
tails; indeed, if there is any improbabil- 
ity in the story, it is that a woman of 
Hermione’s intelligence and apprecia- 
tion of value, combined with her 
physical plainness—always an aid to 
feminine judgment—should have been 
misled as she was. Delarey’s Sicilian 
ancestry, derived through his grand- 
mother, made him an impossible hus- 
band for the intellectual, high-minded 
Englishwoman, and that the crisis came 
before the honeymoon ended is a trib- 
ute to Mr. Hichens’ artistic sense. She 
herself unwittingly precipitated the ca- 
tastrophe by choosing the Sicilian villa 
as the scene of her first weeks of 
wedded life. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the book is Mr. Hichens’ description 
of the effect upon Delarey of his Sici- 
lian environment. The spirit of the is- 
land is so subtly yet logically developed, 
that the reader not only is conscious of 
the irresistible response in Delarey, but 
is also brought under its spell himself, 
and knows that the outcome is inevita- 
ble. Artois, Hermione’s oldest friend, 
a big man, physically, intellectually, 
and morally, is a counter-balance in the 
story to the volatile Delarey, and his 
place in the lives of the other two is one 
which he occupies by reason of the ‘ne- 
cessities of the case. 

The story is told deliberately and 
with great restraint, but the narrative 
does not drag on that account. Every 
touch, however slight or delicate, has a 
vital significance in the upbuilding of 
the tale, the growth of which is organic 
even if it seems slow. 

~ me 

“The, Beloved Vagabond,” by Will- 
iam J. Locke, John Lane Company, will 
doubtless recall ‘“Tricotrin” to the 
memories of admirers of Ouida, not 
that the book is anything like an imita- 
tion of the old, but because of the simi- 
larity of ideals in Tricotrin and Paragot. 

Paragot or Gaston de Nerac is a 
vagabond because he is fundamentally 
in revolt against the tyranny of the 
great god of “British Respectability,” 
though it is open to the reader to doubt 
if he would ever have been more than 
vaguely conscious of the yoke if he 
had married Joanna Rushworth instead 
of giving her up to the Comte de Ver- 
neuil, in which case there would, of 
course, have been no story to tell. 

His view of life and his comments 
thereon, his adventures with Asticot 
and Blanquette, and his habits are, it 
is true, not of the sort that we wish 
our children to be trained to emulate, 
but, tempered by his lovable human 
qualities, they make very readable and 
entertaining fiction; so long as we know 
we are not reading about a character 
of real life, we can enjoy being with 
him as much as his protégés, Asticot 
and Blanquette, did. 
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His valiant effort to make himself 
worthy of Joanna, after the death of 
her husband, showed only the effects of 
his early training; but the conventional 
restraints of Melford proved to be 
more than his nature could endure, and 
he went back to his wandering life in 
time to save her years of bitter disap- 
pointment, 


xe He 


“The Perfect Tribute,” by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is a story of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech, and is interesting 
mainly because of the emphasis that it 
throws upon a phase of Lincoln’s char- 
acter. Though the incident described 
in the story is purely imaginative, it is 
one which might easily be true in every 
detail, and for that very reason it must 
arrest attention. 

His misunderstanding of the recep- 
tion given to his words at the dedica- 
tion of the battle-field, and the bitter 
disappointment that it brought him, and 
the manner in which he was undeceived 
by the incident in the hospital, are 
so significant of the man’s nature, 
that Mrs. Andrews’ tale might well be 
a narrative of actual facts. Therefore 
her conception of the idea as a piece of 
fiction is something like inspiration. 


~~ He 


Miriam Michelson’s versatility is 
again shown in her latest, book, “An- 
thony Overman,” published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., which is as different 
from “In the Bishop’s Carriage” and 
“The Madigans” as they were from 
each other. 

For her principal character she has 
taken an impractical dreamer, a man 
who seeks to compass, by the familiar 
method of community life, impossible 
reforms, for the benefit of humanity, 
and who has had thrown into his life 
a woman who, superficially, at least, 
represents the opposite of almost every- 
thing that he believes in. Jessie Incell 
is a twentieth-century newspaper wom- 
an, who has no conscientious scruples 
about betraying confidences or doing 
other things to secure a “scoop” for her 











paper. 
man is on an assignment to interview 
him regarding the circumstances of the 


Her first meeting with Over- 


failure of his community. In spite of 
their apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion as to the significance 
of life, which provoke something like 
contempt on her part and pity on his, 
the encounter marks the beginning of 
an attraction which, aided by circum- 
stances, grows into an attachment, and 
finally leads to compromises on both 
sides and ultimate agreement. 

The story, while it is one of intense 
interest, is, in a sense, a disappointing 
one, because it is obvious that Miss 
Michelson has failed to use her theme 
and the strong situations growing out 
of it to the fullest advantage. While 
perhaps it is too much to say that the 
book lacks logical coherence, it is un- 
questionable that there are many places 
in which the narrative is so loosely knit 
together that it gives the impression 
sometimes of incongruity; the thought 
occasionally seems only partly digested. 


Nevertheless, it should prove ex- 
tremely interesting, and is a_ book 
which, on the whole, is well worth 
while. 

es ot ot 
It is possible that the real persons 


belonging to the class that “Shorty 
McCabe” represents do not ordinarily 
talk as he is made to talk by Mr. Sew- 
ell Ford; it is at least reasonable to 
suppose that very few of them are ca- 
pable of the sustained effort in mono- 
logue that he displays. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Ford has made him tell his story 
in a manner sufficiently true to life to 
make it convincing as well as entertain- 
“pape 

\nv one familiar with the varieties 
of human life along the Tenderloin dis- 
trict of Broadway, will have little diffi- 
culty in classifving Shorty McCabe, in 
spite of the fact that in him the type to 

hich he belongs is somewhat ideal- 
ized. To the “dead game sport” em- 
bodied in the retired prize-fighter, 
Broadway represents the acme of all 
earthly—and perhaps even heavenly— 
bliss; he can understand, if no one else 
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can, Shorty’s feelings when he said: 
“Most of the fancy thinkin’ I’ve ever 
done has been along that line—how to 
get back to Broadway.” 

Shorty is a genuine rough diamond, 
and not so very rough, either. At 
heart he is a gentleman; he has his 
standards of right and wrong; stand- 
ards that, possibly, might not always 
satisfy people of greater piety than his, 
but he adheres to them with a tenacity 
that is not always found among those 
who insist upon what they conceive to 
be higher purposes. His friendships 
with Pinckney and other social lights 
reflect more credit upon them than upon 
him. Sadie, who, as he says, is “a real 
hand-picked pippin,” justified his faith 
in her at the end, and demonstrated 
that her ambitions were not her only 
interest in life. 

The book is published by 
Kennerley. 


Mitchell 
* Fe 


A biography in the true sense of the 
word is a peculiarly difficult underta- 
king if it is to be of any real value. 
It implies a good deal more than the 
collection and arrangement of mere 
facts. Almost anybody can arrange a 
catalogue of events, but it requires 
something near genius to paint a por- 
trait, and the biographer should com- 
bine with his literary training the un- 
derstanding and sympathy of the artist; 
and even then the effects may be false 
or misleading, unless he is blessed with 
a sensitive appreciation of relative 
values. 

Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor has 
shown many indications of his qualifi- 
cation for the task in his biography of 
Moliére, published by Duffield & Co. 
He has presented in his book a picture 
of the great French playwright which 
carries conviction. He has adhered 
closely to undisputed facts, presented 
impartially both sides of controverted 
questions, carefully refrained from 
drawing unfounded inferences, and, 
more important than anything else, has 
not neglected the essentially human side 
of his subject. Moreover, his book dis- 
closes an intelligent understanding of 
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the special conditions of French society 
and politics ; conditions which provoked 
Moliére’s genius for the refinement of 
burlesque or farce into genuine com- 
edy. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has given a 
graphic review of one of the most ab- 
sorbing periods of French history, the 
interest of which he has enhanced by a 
faithful picture of a strong human per- 
sonality. 


* & 


“The Avenging Hour” is the title of 
a book which, in some respects, is the 
most unusual one that has been pre- 
sented for review in a good while. 
H. I. Prevost-Battersby is the author, 
and D. Appleton & Co. the publishers. 
It is unusual because a single incident, 
of a character next to impossible, ab- 
sorbs nearly one-half of the book, and 
is worked up with a poetic feeling and 
a positive beauty of style such as to dull, 
if not destroy,all sense of improbability. 
The circumstances of the meeting of 
Owen Davenant and Rose St. Osyth 
are commonplace enough, but the prog- 
ress of their acquaintance up to and in- 
cluding the crisis, which immediately 
precedes the discovery of their rela- 
tionship, is, to put it mildly, anything 
but commonplace. Yet it is handled 
with such consummate art and with 
such a depth of genuine sentiment that 
it does not occur to the reader until it 
is all over just what he has been be- 
guiled into believing. Then the awak- 
ening which comes to Owen and Rose 
is shared by the reader, and, though 
the same convincing sort of narrative 
is continued for a chapter or two more, 
the unreality of it all is more apparent. 

After Devenant leaves Rose to go 
back to London, there is a distinct fall- 
ing off in the quality of the tale. It 
produces the impression irresistibly of 
a waning interest in his story on the 
part of the author, and of a feeling that 
he must get the work out of the way 
to attend to something more important. 
He has got Rose and Davenant into 
trouble, and has barely time to get them 
out; they must be pulled out somehow, 
and the method is of small considera- 


tion. Thus the conclusion does not 
follow in inevitable sequence. 

Nevertheless, we venture to predict 
that no one will begin the book with- 
out reading it to the end with the feel- 
ing that he has been amply repaid. 


ee 


Justus Miles Forman .has_ added 
nothing to his literary reputation by his 
last book, ‘“Buchanan’s Wife,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. So far as 
the plot is concerned it is a series of 
absurd impossibilities from beginning 
to end; the situation with which it 
opens and that with which it concludes 
are beyond the bounds of reason. 

The theme is the threadbare Enoch 
Arden story with variations. Possibly 
the vagaries of the style in which it is 
written were resorted to because the 
author was conscious of this; his pe- 
culiar iteration and reiteration of the 
word “very” is a symptom of infirmity 
of substance as well as being an in- 
firmity of itself. 

Altogether, the book is creditable to 
no one concerned in it. 


eH & & 
Important New Books. 


“A Lady of Rome,” F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co. 

“Moon Face,” Jack London, Macmillan 
Co. 

“The Call of the Blood,” Robert Hichens, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The Dragon Painter,” Mary McNeil Fe- 
nollosa, Little, Brown & Co. 

“A Knight of the Cumberland,” John 
Fox, Jr., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Sir Nigel,” A. Conan Doyle, McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

“The Story of Martin Coe,” Ralph D. 
Paine, Outing Publishing Co. 

“The Queen’s Hostage,” Harriet T. Com- 
stock, Li tle, Brown & Co. 

“Traffic,” E. Temple Thurston, G. W, 
Dillingham & Co. 

a Break in Training,” 
Outing Publishing Co. 

“T Will Repay,’ Baroness Emuska Orczy, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“Beached Keels,’ Henry M. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Confessions of a Detective,” Alfred 
Henry Lewis, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“The Ladder to the Stars,” Jane H. Find- 
later, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Mirror of the Sea,” Joseph Conrad, 
Harper & Bros. 


Arthur Ruhl, 


Rideout, 
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ENDURANCE 


You cannot go under the wire as a real winner in life’s race 
unless you have physical strength to carry on your work. 


No one can afford the handicap of a weak body or shaky 


nerves, from improper food. 


There is a true, dependable food, safe to rely on. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains certain elements selected by a food expert from wheat and 
barley which make the kind of muscle, brain and nerves that endure. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 


Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. Mich,, U.S. A, 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Life Insurance Essentials 


PREMIUM RATES: Low; commensurate with absolute 
safety. 


LIBERAL POLICIES: Every proper freedom and ben- 
efit to Policyholder. 


SIMPLICITY: The Prudential Policy has all privileges, 


options, and values plainly set forth. 


SECURITY: A foundation principle of all Prudential 4 
contracts. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION: The Prudential has always 
kept ahead of the times. Integrity, Honesty and 
Economy characterize the administration. 


DIVIDENDS: Liberal Dividend returns to Policyholders. 








| Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, “My Conversion to Life Insurance” | 
| and Information of Policy at your age. Dept. 90 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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And you are sure to get a beer 


that is good for you. 





There is pure beer and poor beer 
—healthful and harmful. One costs 
you as much as the other, perhaps. 
Yet the pure beer costs double as 


much as the other to brew. 





4 Purity is all-important. It means 
a clean, filtered, sterilized beer; a 
beer with no germs in it. You'll get 

it if you say 

¢¢Schlitz.”’ 






Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown i 





h e B e e| r Schlitz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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The ‘‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lew 


@ Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is made for the 
particular housewife. The more particular you are the 
better you'll like it. Some housewives think they 
must buy raw leaf and make their own lard to get 
absolute satisfaction. They never do that after once 
trying Armour’s “Simon Pure.” @ This is detter lard 
than you can make at home. It is better because it 
is made of selected leaf, refined in open kettles, bya 
process that can not be equaled in the household 
kitchen, And it is a// pure leaf. There’s not an ounce 
of other fat in it. @ This perfect product is put up 
in air-tight tin pails—‘“‘threes,” “fives” and “tens,” 
Each pail is sealed with a U. S. government seal bear- 
ing the U.S. inspection stamp, which must be broken 
to open the pail. This seal is Uncle Sam’s guaranty 
that the purchaser of Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 


Lard gets pure leaf lard. 


For Forty Years 





Hai s stood for 


q The Epicure’s HMam—tender, sweet, deli- 
cious ham that “makes your mouth water,’— that’s 
Armour’s “Star” Ham, A better ham may be produced 
some day. Nothing is impossible. We'll do it if we 
can. Buta detter ham never has been produced, nora 
ham so good as Armour’s “Star.” It’s a special, Only 
selected hams are “Star” branded. They are then given 
a special mild cure. The result is delicacy of quality 
and flavor to be found only in Armour’s “Star” Hams 
—“<The Ham What Am.” 


q@ Wafer Sliced Star Bacon in glass jars 
and tins, is both a food and a relish. Try it once. 
Bring it to the breakfast table piping hot. Golden 
brown, crisp and savory, it rouses every gustatory sense! 
And it nourishes. It’s especially good for children, the 
doctors say—so easily digested and very strengthening. 
wn And they will take to it as they would to candy! That's 


wmv because of the delicate flavor and tenderness —the 
werseo* inimitable guality of Armour’s “Star” Bacon. 
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Best Extract of Best Beef 


@A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef actually multi- 
plies your ability to make your culinary products ap- 
petizing. It’s “the soul of the beef” —a concentration 
of the rich meaty flavors of choice roast beef. Added 
to soups, entrees, roasts, vegetables, and especially 
“made dishes,” it imparts a savor and flavor that 
rouses the most sluggish appetite. It makes a splendid 
cold weather drink too—a teaspoonful in a cup of 
hot water, properly seasoned —a drink that warms, 
stimulates and nourishes. There’s no substitute for 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It stands alone—“the best 
extract of the best deef.” Every jar is sealed with the 
U. S. inspection stamp that guarantees it to be extract 
of beef. (| CULINARY WRINKLES, a little cook 
book written by Ida M. Palmer, tells more than one 


2 See 





hundred ways of using Armour’s Extract of Beef to am... 


advantage. It will be sent on request. 
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To p Notch Quali 
q Our “1907? Calendar FREE— The 


Armour Art Calendar for 1907, consisting of six orig- 
inal drawings by the following well known artists: 
Harrison Fisher, in pen and ink and crayon and wash, 
by C. D. Williams in pastel; F. S. Manning in red 
chalk; C, Allan Gilbert in crayon; John Cecil Clay in 
colored chalks; Karl Anderson in crayon and wash —— 
six sheets (10x15), daintily ribboned for hanging, will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents or one metal cap 
from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or one tin seal 
from a “ Simon Pure” Leaf Lard pail, or three Sliced 
“Star” Bacon labels. GT ART PLATE OFFER—We 
have a limited edition of Calendar Designs as art plates 
(11x17 inches), with calendar dates and all adver- 
tising eliminated, for framing or portfolio. Single 
plates will be mailed postpaid for 25 cents each or the 
six complete by express prepaid for $1.00. Address 


Armour & Company, Chicago 


Designs copyrighted by Armour & Co., 1900. 
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For only 15 minutes a day's 
Practice in your own room upon 
exercises that | will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
mg rested and attractive. 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you oat The following 
are extracts from the weekly re- 
ports of my pupils: 
“Just think, Miss Cocroft! I have 
gained 25 pounds.” 
“Before I took up your work, I 
a not eat anything bet mae 
the 


greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. lam 
PPY- 





so ha; 
7 meee exercise and movement has 
po ae just what we 


wa . 

“‘My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 
» mnyself like another woman. 
“You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. 
My constipation is entirely re- 
pat} and my nerves are 60 


Pn 
why not you? Jou walt @ oak 
mote attractive and so much better satis- 
fied with yourself 
a wil hace cane bel you about my 
work, your 
ular case I J My 3 information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 34 ‘S57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body," Etc. 


















‘JEWSBURY/& BROWNS 


OR I ENTS & 


Will Make Your Teeth Pearly White and Sound. 
Removes Tartar, Preserves the Gums. 


ENGLAND’S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 
imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable antisep- 
tics for cleansing the mouth. 
At all good stores —Sold in Pots and Tubes. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York. sone IMPORTING 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago. AGENTS 
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PONT 
BRUSHES 


-Our “Brush Book” 
Sent Free 


Tells how to choose good 
toilet brushes and ‘ae to 
arith clean and care 
for t. . Lf youare 
lover of good brushes, 
send for this book. 
DUPONT BRUSHES 


are the best 
made toilet 
brushes in 
the world, 
They out. 
last sever. 
al ordinary 
brushes— 
but cost no more, 
Hundreds of styles 
tn all woods,REAL 

EBONY, bone, 
» pearl, tvory— 
Jor hair teeth, 

















At all good 
stores. If not at 
your dealers, write 
us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-25 Washington Place 


















I Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
| a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 

their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 

I can mgt and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
ti weak nerves and such difficulties 
as cosad upon good circulation, strong nerves, strong m 
good , correct breathing. 

You can be as good a 
figure as any woman of 
your acquaintance —no 
drugs, no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. I wasa 
nervous wreck when I began _ 
my work with you. 

‘I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. Ihaveonly 10 } 
more pounds to, reduce to 
reach your goal.”* 

Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing ta wing 
correct lines of a woman’s 

ein Poise. 


ees; —. 
Dept.34 hington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of owe Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 
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MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 
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é RIVERSIDE DRIVE VIADUCT 
of 4 CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 





2 GRANT'S TOMB 3 COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


5 SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 








BINT Pearkine ‘Works Bi 





At Edgewater (opposite 98th St., N.Y.) Capacity Increased 10 Times. Made 
NECESSARY (and possiblemthank you) to supply the steadily increasing 
demand of THE INTELLIGENT WOMEN who realize that a POUND of 
PEARLINE does MORE work BETTER work—EASIER work—SAFER 


work—than four pounds of Soap. 








For cuts, wounds and bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has 
proved its value in thousands 
of cases. 


Every home should have a 
bottle of POND’S EXTRACT 
within instant reach, to pro- 
vide against the accidents so 
sure to occur in every family. 


The Standard 
for 60 Years 


Refuse substitutes. Ordinary 
witch hazel has not the 
strength, purity or ‘heacin 
properties which have made 
POND'S EXTRACT famous. 


Interesting booklet, ‘‘First Aid to the 
Injured’’ free if you write 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS, 
Dept. 6. 78 Hadson St., New York. 





IMennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


used daily renders the most tender skin proof against 
chapping and the usual ill effects of wind and weather. 
Mennen’s soothes, heals, and preserves the most deli- 
cate complexion, Put up in non-refillable boxes, for 
your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the cover, it’s 
genuine, that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or by mail % cts. 
Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's baa (Borated) Talcum 
owader, 
It has the scent of fresh cut Violets. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW-— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, KNOWN AS 
CHARTREUSE, HAS FOR CENTURIES 
BEEN THE PREFERRED AFTER-DIN- 
NER LIQUEUR OF POLITE SOCIETY. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for United States 




















12 Art Panels 50c 


Sundin Gray C Co., 1209 Foster Ave., Dept. B8, Chicago 


Order at once and we will include absolutely 


Free free and comes 


colors, entitle 


} OF currency. 





By Famous Artists 


12 exquisite ~y tint prints 
on artists stip paper, size 
7x10, Ski tea? Hand- 
Proofed in beautiful Sepia 
color duplicating exactly the 
rich, warm beauty of the orig- 


Mtn 
STUDIES OF THE 


HUMAN FORM 
DIVINE 


are real gems—the 


Most Exquisite Portrayals 
of “Woman Beautiful” 


ever shown in one collection. 
We send the full set of 12 
complete, prepaid, together 
with 25 life-like miniatures of 
other beautiful art pictures for 
only 50c, U.S. stamps, M.O 
Send at once, 
today to 


imentary an extra eat in 











‘‘The Dream Maide 








Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have already 
become famous for their excellence of 
cuisine and service. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON 


Incorporated 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 
No.1 
VIENNA 
ART PLATE 








Either of these Vienna Metal 
Art Plates sent to any address 
in he United States on receipt 
of twelve Tops of Red Metal 
Caps from Malt-Nutrine bottles 
and 15 centsin stamps or coin 
to cover postage. Order by 
number. Address 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food } 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 










No. 2 
VIENNA 
ART PLATE 


Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
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Deafness Cured 


In Young and Old. 


Louisville Man Originates a Simple Little 
Device that Instantly Restores the Hearing 
—Fits Perfectly, Comfortably, and 
Does Not Show. 


216-page, Book FREE; Tells All About It, 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer 
necessary for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a tube or 
any such old-fashioned device, for it is now possible for 
anyone to hear perfectly by a simple invention that fits in 
the ear and cannot be detected. The honor belongs to 
Mr. George H. Wilson of Louisville, who was himself deaf, 
and now hears as well as anyone. He calls it Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on the strictest scientific 
principles, containing no metal of any kind and is entirely 
new in every respect. It is so small that no one can see it, 


but nevertheless it collects all sound waves and diverts’ 


them against the drum-head, causing you to hear perfectly. 
It will do this even when the natural ear drums are partially 
or entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thick- 
ened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and aside 
from the fact that it does not show, it never causes the hearer 
irritation, and can be used with comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how ac- 
quired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or 
brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in the ear, 
shocks from artillery or through accidents. It not only 
cures but stays the progress of deafness and all roaring 
and buzzing noises. It does this in a simple, sure and 
scientific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the com- 
pany for its 216-page book, which you can have free. It 
describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 


Drums and contains many bona fide letters from numerous | 


users in the United States, Canada, Mexico, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia,India. These letters are from people in every station of 
life, clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, society 
ladies, etc., and tell the truth about the benefits to be derived 
from the use of this wonderful little device. You will find 
among them the names of people in your own town orstate, 
and you are at liberty to write to any of them you wish, and 
secure their opinion as to the merits of the only scientific 
ear drums for restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write today and it will not be long before you are again 
hearing. Address, for the free book and convincing evi- 
dence, Wilson Ear Drum Co, 142 Todd Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., U.S. A. 











Pure Remedy” 


‘i ~ delicate balance of Orangeine 
Powders determined by so many years 
of varied tests, shows only prompt human 
help and benefit; a ‘‘Pure Constitutional 
Remedy.”’ 


O } | 
acts quickly, thoroughly, normally, to 
correct the cause of Colds, ‘‘Grip,’’? Head- 
ache, Neuralgia and many common ills; 
offsets Chill, Exposure, “Brain Fag,” 
Overwork of Body or Brain. 

“Saves Hours and Days from Worse 
than Waste.’’ 


25c. Package FREE for Test 


3 ORANGEINE is 
Formula Since 1892: mailed anywhere, on 


receipt of price. 0c 








Acetanilid_____ 2.4 Gr. |] package (2 powders), 

Soda Bi-Carb._ i “ 25c package (6 powders}, 

q Caffeine . 50c package (15 pow- 
Homeopathic Tritura- ders), $1.00 package (35 
tion of Mandrake, powders). We will mail 


Blue Flag, and Nux free, one 25c package, 





Vomica 1. “ fl on receipt of request, 
——————_}] with assurance of hon- 
Total 5. Grs. ] est test, under sugges- 


tion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 























A LOOK INSIDE WILL 
MAKE YOU BEAUTIFUL 


For old and young alike. Something entirely 
new. Learn how to retain your youth, improve 
your personal appearance and make yourself 
more attractive. If you would be beautiful, 
send your name and address today and we 
will mail the above booklet to you abso- 
lutely free, 
HELEN HALE 

46 Van Buren St., Chieago, Ill. 







lee J 








No relapse. @ No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
Matic symptoms.@ Whetzel 
8: 


ystem of treatment ap- 
roved by best U.S. medical authorities as the ATMENT 


7 cure the disease. FREE TEST TREAT 


including medicines, prepared for anyone giving ful! descrip- 

tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
Address RANK WHET ° . . 

ing. Ohicago. 









merican Express Bui 









MOST FORMS OF 


Eye Trouble -::- 


successfully 
treated at your own home by the wonderful 
“Actina” method. No drugging, no cut- 
ting. Send for our 100 page book contain- 
ing valuable information, and hundreds of 
gtestimonials from grateful people from ail 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
Address, NEW YORK AND LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N, 
Dept. £66, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








“AINSLER’S MAGAZINE contains 160 pages of read- 
ing matter, all the stories in this magazine of fiction 
being contributed by authors of wide reputation.”— 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 





“A half score of well-known names appear on the 
contents table of AINSLEE’S, and altogether make up 
2 very readable and entertaining issue.”—Detroit Free 

ess, 
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Cleansing the Skin 
Should be _ 
Done 
as 








The skin 

is porous, 
full of tiny 
cells, like a 
sponge. 

You cleanse a 
sponge, not by wash- 
ing the surface, but 
by squeezing out 
the cells. 

The kneading, 


= 
Skin 
were a gentle pinching, 
squeezing treatment 
Sponge applied to the skin 


with Pompeian Mas- 

sage Cream, brings 

the dead soap and 

other foreign matter out of the skin-cells or pores. Surface washing cannot re- | 

move any but mere surface dirt. Surface dirt is merely unsightly. Pore dirt 1s 
fatal to skin health and clearness of complexion, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


opens and cleans out the pores, restoring free excretion and skin breathing, 
taking out blackheads, sallowness and muddiness, animating the blood circula- 
tion and flexing the muscles. 


Book and Free Sample to Test / 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you a liberal sam- yi 
ple, together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable 
guide for the proper care of the skin. 


the 











© 
Oo 
‘ 4 : : s Pompeian 
Men should try Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving ; by cleansing the pores & Mfg. Co. 
of soap it allays irritation and does away with soreness. Ali leading barbers 2 ars. 
will massage with Pompeian Massage Cream—accept no substitutes oy Gentlemen :— 
Pa Please send, with- 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not ac- ~ out cost to me, one 
cept a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer a copy of your book on 
does not keep it, we will send a 50-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream, post- o facial massage and a lib- 
paid on receipt of price. a? eral sample of Pompeian 
yy Massage Cream, 
POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY Pig 
x 
34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio Bian: nsvitiinntaiiidaal 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by a]! who are par- 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For Address. . 





sale by all dealers—20c. a cake; S0c. box of 3 cakes, 
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| Want to Send You My 
Magazine Six Months Free. 


I want you to sit down now, and while you 
are thinking about it, write your name on a 
postal card and send it to me. 

In return I will send you our handsomely illys- 
trated monthly magazine, 


“The Money Maker” 


six months free. THE MONEY MAKER isa beautiful mag- 
azine, printed in two colors, and every issue is filled with inter- 
esting, helpful articles that will tell you how to save money and 
how to make a safe investment of your savings. 

The magazine is a veritable mint of information regarding all kinds 
of real estate investments. 

It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a property, what 
class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., etc. 
It will show you how you can invest small sums—$5.00 and upward each 
month—in the safest of real estate securities that will return you splendid 
profits. It.will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York City—wonderful, 
money making New York—by paying a little down and alittle each month, and how 
that lot should double and treble in value while you are paying for it. 

Be sure to get the January number of THE MONEY MAKER, just off the press. It 
is one of the very best we have ever issued. I will send it promptly at your request. It 
won’t cost you a cent, and you will be under no obligation whatever. Address either office, 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) Real Estate Exclusively 
Suite 107, 25 West 42nd St., NEW YORK = 107 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 

















































Do You Know 


THAT OUT WEST IN 








® Illustrated Booklet, FRE 
“Money in Bananas,” 


NEVADA 


Fortunes are being Made Every Day 
by Shrewd Investors ? 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW IT, YOU OWE IT TO 
YOURSELF TO INVESTIGATE 








We Tell the Whole Story. All the News, All the Time 


Cox Mining Journal 
50 Broadway, New York 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





TEE e ET TT Eee Tee TTETT TTT CTE ITE ‘ 
COX MINING JOURNAL, 
50 Broadway, New York: 


Please send me the Cox Mining Journal free for three 
months. No obligation on my part 























S 
§ 





It tells how and where Bananas grow, and 
gives complete details of our special offer of 
Banana Acreage Free to Every Investor. 
We give 2 acres of the richest Banana Land in the world, which 
we clear, plant and bring into bearing for you. We then har- 
vest and market the Bananas for you. You receive the income, 
which will be $30 to $60 per acre every year. How a moder- 
ate invostment in cash or on easy payments secures 660 to 
$120 a year from the 2 acres of Banana Land, in addition to 
6% annual interest guaranteed on every dollar invested. 
“Money in Bananas” gives full particulars, mailed free. 


AMERICAN-HONDURAS CO., 42 Broadway, New York. 


a 





FOR SIX MONTHS 
THE INVESTMENT HERALD, a live, up-to-date 


mining and financial paper that every investor 
should read. 


It furnishes reliable information, including news 


from the great Nevada Camps. 


It tells about the best money making stocks. 
It describes a unique plan that affords perfect 


protection and which has been the means of making 
millions of dollars for investors. Write forit to-day. 


& ©0., Publishers, 


A. L.W 
Dept. 8, 80 Wall Street, New York, 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Salaries Raised 































October, 1905 = = «= 372 This is a twelve month’s record showing the 

November, ** + «= = 289 number of men who have voluntarily reported 

December, ““ - + «= 223 an increase in salary and position, as a direct 

freee = * * pay result of the help received by them from the 

a °° 8 © = «a International Correspondence Schools. 

ig s eS. 2 pony Their names, addresses and letters are open 

Sead a oe for public inspection and investigation. 

y ene a ae yen This marvelous record tells better than words 

Saateaiben, * ae how well the I. C. S. enables men to make more 
5,308 money by fitting them for more important posi- 








tions. These 3,303 were, most of them, poorly 
paid and had no chance of advancement until they 
called to their assistance the I. C. S. 


Are you at this minute situated as they were? 


If so, why not do as they did?—mark the 
coupon and have the I. C. S. show you, as it has 
shown many thousands of others, how you can 
qualify yourself to earna high salary in the occu- 
pation of your choice. 

There is nothing peculiar about your case. 
There is no obstacle either of time, money or 
location to hinder you. It’s merely a matter of 
your own ambition. 














To learn how it’s done, mark and mail the 
coupon so the I. C. S. may know how to advise 
you intelligently. Mailing this coupon places 

you under no obligation whatever. 


Will you send it to-day and thus take the 
first step toward a higher salary? 























1 Bookkeeper 19 Civil Engineer 
2 Stenographer 20 Building Contractor 


8 advertisement Writer 21 Architee’l Drafteman 

4 Show Card Writer 22 Arehiteet 

& Window Trimmer 28 Structural Enginoor 

6 Commercial Law for 24 Bridge Engineer Po 


25 Mining Enginoor - 
7 Ilustrater ° 


8 Civil Serviee Ps 

9 + sama ' , 

10 Textile Mill Supt. s 

ian, 7 ‘ International 
12 Electrical Engineer , 

18 Meehanieal Drafteman 4 orrespondence 






14 Telephone Engineer ° Schools, 
16 Electric Lighting Supt. , 
16 Mechanical Engineer -’ Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
17 Surveyor c = ‘ 
18 Stationary Engincor |“ Please explain, without further 
” ¢ obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for a larger salary in the 
¢ positionnumbered __ 





, 









‘ 
‘ Name — 
‘ 
‘ 


at Street and No. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 


§ Have Made the Most Marvelous Discovery for the 
Positive Cure of Deafness and Head Noises. 











With This Wonderful Scientific Discovery | Have, In a Few | pe 
Minutes, Made Peopie who had been Deaf for 
Years Hear the Tick of a Watch. 


Send Me No Money—Simply Write Me About Your Case and § Send You By Return 
Mail Absolutely Free a Full Description of a Heaven-Sent 
Discovery That Cures Deafness. 


My cured patients are my best references. 

After years of research along lines of deep scientific study, both in America and Europe, I have 
found the cause and cure of deafness and head noises, and I have been enabled by this exclusive 
knowledge and power to give to many unfortunate and suffering persons perfect hearing again; and I 
say to those who have thrown away their money on cheap apparatus, salves, air pumps, washes, 
douckes, and the list of innumerable trash that is offered the public through flaming advertisements, 
I can and will cure to stay cured. What I have done for others, Ican dofor you. My method is one 
that is so simple it can be used in your own home. It seems to make no difference with this marvelous 
new method how long you have been deaf nor what caused your deafness— this new treatment will 
restore hearing quickly and permanently. No matter how many remedies have failed you—no matter 
how many doctors have pronounced your case hopeless, this new infallible method of treatment will 
cure. I prove this to your entire satisfaction before you pay a cent for it. Write today and I will 
send you full information absolutely free by return mail. Address, Dr. Guy Ciirrorp Pows tt, 

56% Bank Buildiag, Peoria, Ill. Remember, SEND NO MONEY—simply your name and 
address, You will receive an immediate answer and full information by return mail. 











B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless, Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by tke Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once, Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 








The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 








A Happy 
Marriage 





Depends largely on 

a knowledge of the whole 

‘ truth about self and 

sex and their relation to life and 
health. This knowledge does not come 


intelligently of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


C/lllustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D.., 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one 
volume : 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husbanc Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to “‘e) Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Hav 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stump, Mhestrate, $2.00 


Write for ** Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept 35 Phila., Pa. 
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THE NEW HAIR CULTURE 


means more than the daily use of comb and 
brush, with an occasional shampoo—it means 
the frequent application of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 
to the scalp and hair—this makes the process 
of hair cultivation effective and complete. 

A daily massage with this peerless hair 
dressing is a pleasant and refined habit— 
dandruff, itching scalp and falling hair are at 
once arrested. The hair becomes rich, abun- 
dant and healthful, and maintains consistent, 
vigorous growth. 

EMMA CALVE sa 
"What do I think off ED. PINAUD'S Eau de Quinine? 


For me, after having used it, it is the queen of hair tonics." 





ae 18 
ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 
(Toilet Water) 


greatly increases the pleasure, as well as the 
benefits, of the bath. It not only rakes the water 
soft, but perfumes it delightfully. It stimulates 
the pores of the skin to renewed activity— 
tones up the tissues and soothes the nerves. 


ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal is used extensively 
for the handkerchief and linen, and is delightful for the 
atomizer. 

For men it is the best after shaving preparation obtain- 
able. It soothes and refreshes, and is vastly superior to 
bay rum or witch hazel. 


MADAME SEMBRICH says: 
"The delightful, refined fragrance possessed by 
ED. PINAUD" "S Lilac Vegetal makes it particularly po 


we the bath." 

send you a of ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 
or ne PINA \UD'S. TILAC VEGETAL for 10 cents to pay 
packing and mailing. 

PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 
Dept. 55 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 
Use ED. PINAUD’S latest perfume, 

LA CORRIDA. 
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Free $1.00 Coupon| 


RHEUMATISM Triacol Cures 


to receive prepaid, Free to Try, a regular All Ailments of the Respiratory Organs 
Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable 
new book (in colors) on rheumatism. 











This broad claim, made for Triacol (Alpers) is 
sustained by the testimony of thousands of phy- 
ere Tere jeatae Sntekss Te ee ee ee sicians who have used Triacol (Alpef’s) with great 
| success in the cure of 


BRONCHITIS, LARYNGITIS, 
** Gany ene trick pale to emseetress | CHRONIC COUGHS, 


BEE cakes cavadcend Mic Cea eeece taken 











BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 















If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 7 
coupon and send it to us with your name and BRONCHIAL ASTHMA j 
address plainly written on the blank lines. ’ H 
Return mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar WHOOPING COUGH 
pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great j 

Michigan cure for rheu- and other diseases of the organs of breathing. ' 
pie Acasig tiem ‘Thevs : As a curative agent, ‘I'riacol (Alpers) stands ina 
4 matism. ley are curing class by itself. Its rapidity of action, its quick 
very bad cases of every control of alarming symptoms, the cures accom- 
kind of rheumatisia, both plished in extreme cases, mark_it as nearly a spe- 
h . d : cific in respiratory diseases 
chronic an acute, no 7 Commended and ‘described by physicians every- 
matter howsevere. They where. 
are curing cases of 30 and 4() years’ suffering after Gend for booklet interesting to the sick. 
se : ~ a epartment stores anc ruggists. 
doctors and baths and medicines had failed. Send If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and ad- 
us the coupon today. When the Drafts come, try dress and fifty cents, and we will send you express 
them. If you are satisfied with the benefit re- ¢ Prepaid our regular $1.00 size bottle. 
ceived—then you can send us One Dollar. If not THE ALPERS CHEMICAL CO. f 
we take your simple say so, and the Drafts cost Dept. 22, 4 White St., New York | 
you absolutely nothing. Are they not worth trying eeveeeesese 


on that basis? Our faith is strong that they will 
cure you, so cut out apd send the coupon today to 


Magic Foot Draft Co., 184 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, ESTABLISHED 1875. 
Mich. Send no money—just the coupon. Write A RECORD OF 31 YEARS 
today. of successful treatment of the 





morHer cray's [RUG ano LIQUOR HABIT 
FOR CHILDREN, é 


A Certain Cure for Feverishness. Constipa- 
tion, Headache, Stomach Trou! Teethi 
Disorde>., and roy Worms. They Brea 
Mother Gray, UP Cold. iu 24 hours. Nineteen years before 
NurseinOhild- the p'blic. They Never Fail. At all Drug- 
ren’s Home, ists, 25cts. Sample mailed FMEE. Address 
New York City. for sample, A. S. Olmsted, Le Roy. N. Y. 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days ; magnetic 
fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector known; 
your feet keep warm all the time; evenif standing in water. 
ar and ice. Send stamp for book of information. | 


HACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD os . 
a _Suite a . _ 169 Wabash Avenua se - 





eh a ied 





“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton. Other THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. _ 
ystems may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and perma. | Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. large grounds. Easily 
hent.”—N. ¥. Sun, Ang. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases ¢ ured. 
Blauk. No Dieting No Hard Work No restraint. Rates rensonable. Cure euare uteed. 

s no F treatmen 

DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE HOME af te Gatien, write asta one 

For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. TREATMENT. remedy that has cured thousands who 

Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction is axsured— could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 

setored to _, og yo ee 85.00. Mail or office, 1870 comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians. 
go sag ang tal ARENT REDUCTION GUARABTEES, Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information 





“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 93. 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. THE DR. J, L. STEPHENS C0. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 


Beware of Imitators. - | 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Uric Acid Troubles. 


dealers who are above suspicion. 


and mineral water trade. 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been before 
the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record of results 
accomplished. To those who have tested it there is no need to speak; 
to those who have not we would like to send medical testimony as 
to its merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Inflammation of the Bladder and all 
There is no “Tablet” or other concentrated 
form of this water—it is sold as it flows from the earth only. 
every article of merit, this water is counterfeited. 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 






Like 
Buy only of 


For sale by the general drug 





: The Quickest Road to 
SON G FAME AND. FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music, 
Your song may be worth 


WRITING Jimsanis. of, Dolars 


Music, Song and Money. It is free. 
HAYES IMUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in briliiancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination.. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 


Ni 2S} Dept.N, 280 North State St.,Chicago 
also Musical Compositions, We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
us your work. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI, O. 
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means—its organs 


ide 
and principles of life 


Ox 
the rich ar 
xy 


r. J. 
trouble, Locomotor Ataxia 
Write for descriptive books. Mailed free 





OXYDONOR TREATS LIFE 


Oxydonor is not a cure but constrains the human body to cure itself, according to its own laws, through its own 


Oxydonor affects this by causing the organism to be vitalized to the maximum degree, begetting extraordinary 
animation through free absorption of oxygen from the air, which it generates when applied 
‘Thus it rids the human system of any form of disease It is neither a remedy, nor 
anything known to medical theories It does 
AS 


t belongs to Diduction—an entirely new science, the result of fifty years of assiduous investigation of the laws 


ydonor is a boon beyond the theories of mankind, which no one can afford to dispense with, and without which 
e infinitely poor and with which the pox 
jonor is a necessity for every home, as it makes you master of disease. Will serve the family a lifetime 
R. Mosher, Binghamton, N. Y 


Beware of fraudulent imitations. There is but one genuine Oxydonor 
and that has the name of the originator and inventor, Dr. H. Sanche, engraved in the metal. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. UU: 864 
DR 4 SANCHE & C 489 Vifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. > 8. St. Catherine St, West “ 
‘ ' '} 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) A. 













an electrical appliance, nor 
not belong to medication, nor does it operate according to medical 


r are richer than gold could make them 


» testifies: ‘* Oxydonor effected a permanent cure in my old 


Montreal Can. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


EARN YEARLY 


°3.000. 10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 

Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 
pany in America. 

Representatives ave making $3,000 to #10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportun- 
ities open to YOU. By our system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occu- 
pation. A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 

Write for 62 page book Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, - - 404 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 











DEAFNESS 
**The Morley Phone’’ 


Y Aminiature Telephone for 






Circulars, books, newspaper, Card 
wa Press $5. Larger$18 Money saver, 
maker. All easy, printed rules, 
Write factory for catalog, presses, 


type, paper, cards, 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn 











the Kar—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 


stant relief from deafness and head noises. | 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 


SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS 


Send 2c. stamp (loose) for free card of Old Witch 
House— Hawthorne's Birth-Place—or House of 
Seven Gables, Historic Salem Set, ten 25c.; fivel 5c. 
Very best quality Cards. Catalogue FREE on request. 
SALEM CARD CO., Salem, Mass. 
P. O. Box 38 D. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 
Be nt free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 

THE R. GRECG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 

Dept G, 201 KE. Van Buren Street, - (Chicago, Ill, 


SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 
and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, with many 
fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
chickens, their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others Incubators and how to operate them. All about poultry 


do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us houses and how to build them. It's really an encyclope- 
and we “iI tell you how. Catalogue free. dia of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. ¢, €, SHOEMAKER, BOX 982, FREEPORT, ILi. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. | 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia } 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITOH EDE 
ON KASY CONDITIONS. 

. Send lock of your hair,and we will maila 
24-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it big bargain, 
remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 switches - 
and get your own free. Special shaces trifle 
Inclose 5c postage. Send sample for 
estimate and free beauty book, Mrs.Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium,Dept. 654, 17 
Quiney St., Chieago, Ill. 

















ir RAYS BIG Motion Pictures 


We qo. Ourate ith Big a ver- 

Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Ill. St. Louta, Mo. w hite Plaina, N. ¥. Pitteburg, Pa. 
Rorenes. Ark. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust Mt. 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 








Cal. Lexington, Masa. Omaha, Neb., nnison Ave. Providence. BR. I. 
w e oan. Portland, Me Cor. Casa & Shah Rta. Philadelphia. Pa. o d Canada. 
Washington. D. ¢ Grand Rapids. Mich. North C jonwas ~~ oe trond St. Toronto, Ont., Ca P 
211 N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N.Y. Harri«burg, Pa. London, England. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


A_FREE TRIAL ! 


“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘You don’t have 
to talk ORANGEINE. Your Perfect 
Formula talks to everybody who has any 
medical skill or medical sense.’’ 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, 

















‘ : thoroughly, nor- 
Formula Since 1892: mally on 
Acetanilid : 24 Gr. Colds 
Soda Bi-Car cam Le : Grip 
Saffeine__ 6. 
meeenntie Wee Headache 
tion of Mandrake, Neuralgia 
Biucrheandnex |, | Indigestion 
Brain Fag 
Total 5. Grs. Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 








25c PacKage FREE for Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 
We package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 5c 
package (15 powders), $1.00 package (85 powders). We will 
mail, free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with 
assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our direc- 
tions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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I want DIFFICULT 
Eye Cases 


I want every man, woman or child afflicted with 
diseases of the eye to write to me. I don’t care 
who the person is, what their trouble is, or where 
they live, I wish to convince them that in my Ab- 
sorption Method there is hope, and you would say 
so too, if you knew of the many, many cases that 
I have cured after others termed them hopeless. 
Here is one of the hun- 
dredsof casessuccess- 
fully treated by the 


MADISON 
ABSORPTION 
METHOD 


after others termed 
it hopeless. 

Mrs ™ L. Wintermute, 
121 2d St., Jackson, Mich., 
under date of Oct. 18th, ‘06, 
writes: ‘After having been 
repeatedly told that there 
was ho cure for my cataracts 
except an operation, today 
my eyes are perfect by means 
of your knifelese home treat- 
ment I have regained my 
vision in six months,” 





America’s Master Oculist 


Now,remember,nvo matter what your eve trouble 

may be, sit down and write me today describing 
the case, and I will tell you what to do. 
I Will Also Send You FREE My 80-Page Book, 
illustrated in colors, which is a classic on diseases 
of the eve. It will tell you who I am, what I 
have done and what confidence others place in me. 
I treat every case personally. My reputation 
was gained by curing difficult eye afflictions. 


P. C.MADISON, M.D.,Suite 206, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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If you suffer from 


SORE THROAT 


you can be relieved and 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


which has the endorsement of thousands 
of doctors, who have successfully used 
it in their practice. 


Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 


In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a_ remarkably efficient 
remedy, which gives the most gratifying 
results, | will send 


A 25¢, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one to a family) 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 
10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 


None 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole 
Centrale des Arts ets Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 





57 Prince St., Send frec 
New York City. Py trial bottle of 
Hydrozone, for 

FREE! which I enclose 


Valuable book- ov 10c. to pay forward- 
© ing charges. Conpon 


good only until Feb. 28, 07 


Name 
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Drugegist 


Write Legibly. 
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Ainslees for February 


f “THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” | 











@ A really good serial story is one of the rarest things 
connected with magazine publishing and editing. The 
search for such a tale is beset with numberless disappoint- 
ments and discouragements. The discovery of one is 
therefore a cause for much rejoicing. 


@ The publishers of Ainslee’s have just made such a dis- 
covery and they are assured that the magazine’s readers will 
share their satisfaction. 


@ The new serial will begin in the February number and will 
be published in five instalments. Its author is Horace 
Annersley Vachell, and though he is comparatively young 
he has already won for himself a place among the five most 
popular novelists of England. To say this new story is the 
best work he has done is to state the fact very conservatively. 
It is a very remarkable story. 


@ The novelette will be among the best we have ever published. 
It is a story with an atmosphere of the American Navy. It is 
called “Canpacs,” and is by Anna A. Rogers. 


@ The short stories will be of an unusual variety. Arthur A. 
Knipe contributes a dog show tale entitled “THe BLANKsSHIRE 
Cuampion”; Roy Norton a story of the West, “SanpERs AND 
THE Dream Lavy”; Jeannie P. Ewing a story of child inter- 
est in “Tue Taminc or Bitty’; Forrest Crissey a mystery 
story in “THe InctpENT oF THE Peart NECKLACE.” 





@ Other short stories will be by Jacques Futrelle, George R. Chester, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Will Irwin and Frances Willing Wharton 





q Margaret Sutton Briscoe and Mary Manners will con- 
tinue their series of delightful essays. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


We Challenge 
The World 











To find the slightest trace of 
adulteration or any evidence 
of impurity in any one of 


the 21 kinds of 





Test them—and us. 

Buy a can! 

Submit it to the most searching and 
thorough analysis you please. 

The result > 

You will realize that at last there is 
a soup which is 100 per cent. in food 
purity and food wholesomeness. 


Just add hot water and serve 


Our plant is operated under 
Government supervision accord: 
ing to Act of June 30, 1906. 


If your grocer doesn’t handle Campbell’s Soups, 
please send us his name and address. 

Our illustrated Booklet No. 19, showing sixteen 
groups of the "Campbell Kids"—the kind you see in 
the street cars—will be sent iree for the asking. It will 
amuse the youngsters and tell you how we make soup. 


Joseph Campbell Company Said Budge to Toddy : "Doodness me! 
I dess tan’t. simply wait ; 
25-45 River Street I wants to see what's pwinted on 


Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. The bottom of my plate." 
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The Victorious 






In Endurance Among the Best.—The First in Speed 
Winner of the Vanderbilt Cup Races of 1905 and 1906. Leads the world in 


SPEED SAFETY SIMPLICITY 


We have imported and ready for 
immediate delivery 


a Luxuriously ap- 
BM!) pointed bodies by 
Te the best makers of 
Europe and Amer- 
ica. 


Darracq & Cie. sell more automobiles than any other manufacturer in the world. 
There’s a reason. They produce a first-class machine at a fair profit on each sale and rely 
on the good-will of their patrons to multiply the sales. Their policy has had success. 
Their prices compare favorably with all other foreign cars. And you must look to foreign 
cars for the ESSENTIALS that make automobiling a joy. 


The Darracq has defeated all water cooled cars in two-gallon efficiency test—THAT’S 
ECONOMY. It won the one minute trial at Ormond Beach, Florida, at the rate of 122 
miles an hour, breaking all world’s records—THAT’S SPEE. It won the Vanderbilt Cup 
races of 1905 and 1906—THAT’S RELIABILITY. 


The same genius and skill that created these perfect mechanisms has developed the ideal 
Chassis for touring cars and limousines, surpassing all precedents for noiselessness, com- 
fort, economy and reliability. 


geron UARRACQ MOTOR CAR CO., biinicitie 


1989 Broadway, New York, (orio2, Vase Selen Pert 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER _ 


* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CD. 


OF NEW YORK 
1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1907 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 











yaa This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES of 
LIABILITY insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
HEALTH miums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- 
ee tected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 
STEAM BOILER 





reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against 
ELEVATOR contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over 
“ah ae a TWENTY-THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. 
PLATE GLASS Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, 




















BURGLARY but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
PLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
CAPITAL, = $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, = 82,010,726.22 
DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. LOw, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 
Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 











I WILL MAKE you] R.MWEAVER 


PROSPEROUS 
‘ oo —— I have ss 5,000 — ‘ | BROKER 


“9 your former oceupution. If you are honest | 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will teach 
















you the Real Estate, General Brokerage and | STOCKS AND BONDS 
Insurance Business thoroughly by mail and 
appoint you | P 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE INVESTMENT AND MARGINAL ACCOUNTS 
of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES OF ALL KINDS 
and successful business man with an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually. ALWAYS ON HAND 
I will help you establish a business of | 
your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in the 
world offers better opportunities to pro 
gressive men; our practical system of DIRECT, PRIVATE WIRES TO MY OWN OFFICES 
co-operation has opened the doors every- 
where to profits never before dreamed 223 DIAMOND ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
of; we furnish our representatives large LENNOX BUILDING, CLEVELAND, oO. 
weekly lists of choice, salable proper- NICHOLAS BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 
ties and actual bonafide customers and CONOVER BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 
afford them the constant advice and ° ° 
co-operation of our powerful organiza- 82-84 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
tion with over 5,000 assistants. DUNLOP HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 
This is an unusual opportunity for 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and | 
full particulars FREE, Write today. | & PERSONAL CALL OR REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
i 8 LLY ANSWERED 
Address Either Office OR ADVICE WILL & CHEERFU 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
481 A m Bidg., Chi 217 S. BROAD STREET, 
thenaeu oo icago 
451 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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You may 
stand 
the bottle 
upside down 
or lay it on 
its side; 
40r shake it up, 
3, 6or shake it 
down, 
It stays the 
same inside. 


No Sediment. 
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GALLANT, BUT TOO SHORT. 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, of Rochester, N. Y., is the owner 
of a method whereby anyone cay add from two to three inches to his 
stature. [t is called the “ Cartilage System” because it is based upon 
a actentific and phvsiolovical method of expanding the cartilage. 
THE CARTILAGE SYSTEM not only increases the height, but its use 
means better health, more nerve force, increased bodily development 
and longer life. Its use necessitates no drugs, no internal treating, 
no operation, no hard work, no big expense. Your height can be 
increased, no matter what vour age or sex may be, and this can be 
dove at home withont the knowledge of others. This new and 
original method of increasing one’s height has received the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of physicians and instructors in hysical culture. It 
you would like to add to your stature, so as to be able to see in a 
crowd, walk without embarrassment with those who are tall, and 
enjoy the other advantages of proper height, vou should write at once 
for a copy of our free booklet, “How to Grow Tall.” Ittells you how 
to accomplish these results quickly, surely and permanently. 
Write to-day. 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 
89 8S, Unity Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The Rubber of health. The Rubber of comfort. The only 
rubber recommended by physicians. 

Just as necessary in cold, clear weather to keep 
the feet warm as they are in stormy, wet weather 
to keep the feet dry. 

Gives full protection to the feet. Does not “draw cramp 
or cause the feet to ache or perspire. 

Take no substitute. See that the name Ewerstick 
is stamped on the lining. If you cannot get a pair where you 
live write us. Send for our little book, ‘* Foot Safety,” 
mailed free. 


THE ADAMS @ FORD CO., M’frs 
63 Bank St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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None genuine without this cord. 





| ® If you are not satisfied with the bargain, your 


MACKINTOSH'’S 


|'OLD ENGLISH TOFFEE 


r 


The most perfect candy, 
and a sustaining food for 
city errands, or outdoor 
sports: Safe for children: 

Dealers have it or wild 
get it. 5c., 10c., $1.66 
(tin) or write to Dept. 12. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, 78 HUDSON ST.,N.Y. 
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» DO YOU LIKE GOOD MUSIC? & 
**AINSLEE’S COLLECTION OF WORLD'S 

y MUSICAL MASTERPIECES”’ ) 

S comprises much that is the dest in music—seventy- 





a ea 


five of the most popular vocal and instrumental (U 
pieces ever composed. These are printed on fine 
pager, full sheet music size and bound into a 
arge cloth-covered volume. 

The collection was prepared to sell at $5.00 a vol- ) 
ume. Only a few of the books are left—about a 
hundred—and these will be sold at the amazingly 
low price of $1.00, sent delivery charges prepaid to 
| ( any address. 


money will be refunded. 
t This is a Most Appreciable Holiday Gift. 
\ Order to-day—the supply will go quickly. Your ) 
\ monev will be returned at once if the Portfolios 
® are sold before your order is received. 
| Q THE AINSLEE COMPANY, 7th Ave. and 15th St., New: York City 
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*sIt’s Dutch,"’ with a QUALITY and PURITY as true 
as the Honesty of the Dutch. 


Yy syed your cocoa by using the cocoa 
3.00 pomively save with the Yellow Wrapper, 


BENSDORP’S. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 
DEPT. M, BOSTON. 

ALL GROCERS. Used for either Cooking or Drinking. 














e | oe 
CHEW... = Three Dollars 
nada = andEightyfive 
Beeman s THE CROSBY 5 ; = cents, prepaid 
b 2  « Bo) } RS 
py JetBlack 
THE ORIGINAL etnies wide - Warm 
oft, Handsome, Durable 


. Z 
Pepsin 7 Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 


Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 


Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 

w ys lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collar 

of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 


or other skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ‘‘and Crosby 


Cures Indigestion 





§ pays the freight." We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
and Sea-sickness. work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw fursorGinseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 
., THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
All Others are Imitations. 


116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 
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have stood the test for over 50 years, and 

are stillin the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 

make them the most reliable and the most 

popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
0. M. FERRY & CO., Detroir, Micn. 





Trade Mark 
dealer GUARANTEED to go twice 
fer it as far as paste or liquid polishes. 

Gives a quick, brilliant lustre, 
and DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE Address Dept.19 
Lamont Corliss & Co.. Agts..78 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


It’s Summer Now in 


GO BY THE 
Palatial Twin-Screw Steamship 


} ‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’ 


or by the superb 
New “ Prinz” Steamers 


FIRST-CLASS RATES 


$35 %- $60 2" 


and Upward, including 
Stateroom and «Meals 


AMAICA offers a most delightful cli- 

mate, excellent hotels, u ed roads 

for automobiling (4000 miles of mac- 
adamized highways); also golf, shooting, 
bathing, etc. 


THE PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 
is one of the finest twin-screw passenger vessels 
afloat ; carries first-class passengers only ; state- 
rooms equipped with lower berths only; has 
a gymnasium with latest Zander apparatus; 
splendid ship’s band; in fact, service, cuisine 
and entire equipment equal to the finest trans- 
atlantic liners. 


For further particulars, booklet, rates, 
etc., apply 
s 7 
Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
90 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


908 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





HF 











\"I847 ROGERS BROS” 


Supremacy 





evidently bought ¢ the 
Our works (the largest’ ; 
ther kind in the world) were run 
far into the night and yet could not 
supply the demand for 





"Silver Plate that Wears” 


~ 1907—the sixtieth year since the 
|| business was established—will un- 


__ doubtedly mark a greater record in 
‘sales, prestige and influence in the - 
ade.” Sold by leading © dealers 

xcverywhere. _ 


Send for our ur Catalogue “A.2” 
to assist in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., os aaa 
Silver Co,, 
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delicious flavor and exquisite aroma 
which distinguish 


CIGARETTES 
become still more pronounced. Such a combination of delicate richness | } 


and mellow mildness is possible only by the perfect harmony of the Murad 
blend. Itis this perfection—their distinctive quality that has made the Murad 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” | 


10 for 15 cents | 


S  S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FALLING HAIR 


Recent investigations, both in this country 
and abroad, have proven beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt that falling hair is caused by 
agerm. Therefore, falling hair is a disease, 
a regular germ disease, and must be vigor- 
ously treated to be permanently cured. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now made from 
the ‘‘revised formula,’’ promptly stops falling 
hair because it destroys the germs which pro- 
duce this trouble, atthe samé time restoring 
the hair and scalp to a healthy condition. 


Dandruff A Hair Tonic 
Falling Hair A Hair Dressing 


Formula: 2rin,Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary I es, Boro-glycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. The 
reason why we use each of these ingredients is set forth 
in a booklet, which we will mail to you upon request, 


Ask your druggist for «the new kind” 


New formula New style of bottle 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 


YOLP MLL SAE me, 
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Road ofa Thousand ol 


Muon eave my 
‘, at Californias Oregon 


<\ WINTER 
FLOWERS 


ce the COAST 
LINE-SHASTA Route 
than elsewhere son 
earth. Foothills’and 
valleys are carpeted 
- with the glowing 
“ROAD OF A THOUSAND WONDERS” “= Bolors of wild flovécm. 


is a book of 120 superb pictures of California and Oregon views in four colors, the finest work the 
engraver ever produced. Tells a fascinating story in picture of Santa Barbara, El Pizmo, San Luis 
Obispo, Paso Robles Hot Springs, Del Monte and Monterey, Santa Cruz and its Big Trees, San Jose 
and Lick Observatory, San Francisco and Mt. Tamalpais, Sacramento and its great Valley, the Mt 
Shasta region, Rogue River and Umpqua Valleys, Salem and Willamette Valley, and Portland. For 
copy, and copy of Sunset, magazine of the West, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Dept. W, Flood Building, San Francisco, California, 
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Pabst Extract 4 


This charming panel shows in richest coloring 
the vivacious health and beauty of the women who 
achieve and maintain phycical perfection by the aid of 


PabstExhact 


The Best Tonic 


For those who are run down, fagged-out, over- 
worked, nervous, anemic and languid, Pabst Ex- 
tract, rich in the food extractives of malt and the 
tonic properties of hops, is not only The “Best” 
Tonic, but a healthy, wholesome food, giving 
strength and vitality to the entire system. 

This handsome art calendar, size 74x36 inches, 
is exquisitely printed in seventeen colors and is a 
striking example of Brysou's best style in portray- 
ing the American Girl. ii :s free from advertising 
and makes a most charming decoration for the 
library, den or office. 

The calendar will be scat, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10c in coin or stamps. Address 


Pabst Extract, Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 













Mention this magazine when ordering. 


SS 
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| formance than anything heretofore accomplished by any Piano-Player. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER __ 
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In every Piano Player there are 65 primary and 65 secondary pneumatics, or bellows. 
(See illustrations at bottom of page.) These 130 pneumatics operate the wooden fingers which i 
strike the keys of the piano. 

In all Piano-Players except the Cecilian these pneumatics are made of wood and 
leather, and the constant changes in the weather, from hot to cold, from wet to dry, etc., 
cause them sooner or later to split or leak, and then the Player must be repaired. . 

Ask the man who owns one if this is not so. 

In the Cecilian Piano-Player the primary and secondary pneumatics, and also the wind chest, 
are built of steel, brass, and phosphor bronze, and consequently are never affectéd by atmospheric } 
or climatic changes of any kind, and practically do away with all necessity for repairs. § 

Furthermore, the Metal Action of the Cecilian enables it to give a more perfect musical per- |) 


The Metal Action is now put into the Cecilian (cabinet) Piano-Player, the Sohmer-Cecilian, [ 
and the Farrand-Cecilian pianos. i 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 








|| OLD STYLE 
PRIMARY PNBUMATIC 








MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER 
un 


The 
FARRAND 


COMPANY. 
DETROIT, 
MICH. 









London, Eng. 

OLD sTYLE 

Paris, France. ff} seconDARY PNEUMATIC 

MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER. 
= 1 4 row 
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Kernalia Kinks 


‘©W’en I show gran’pappy da lil’ box what have K’on 
Kinks, he say, ‘Go long, chile, dat ain’t no mo’ co’n dan 
it is goobers;’ but I say, ‘Yo’ jes’ tas’ it.’ An’ he tas’ 
an’ tas’ an’ tas’, an’ bimeby he et de whole box up, an’ he 
say, ‘It am suttenly wunnerful how w’ite folks kin mek | 
jes’ co’n tas’ so good.’ ”»——Kornelia Kinks. | 


Korn-Kinks, the new food, corn and 
C. malt, to be eaten cold or hot, for 
breakfast and all meals. For sale at 


all grocery stores. sc. a package | 


The H-O Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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US 


Inspected 
sand passed 


“Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906. ” 








to every article of meat and meat food 

products offered for sale in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Thisis a law of the United 
States. Its purpose :3 to assure the public that 
only sound and wholesome meat and meat food 
products may be offered for sale. 

It is a wise law. Its enforcement must be 
universal and uniform. The public is greatly 
interested in this law, and will closely watch 
its workings and its effects. 

You are familiar with the metallic 
tap-tap of the machinist when he in- 2", 
spects the wheels of the railway 
coach; you are familiar with 
the methods employed in the in- 
spection of gas meters, street lamps, 
street car indicators, telephones, 
and many other forms of commercial 
and public activity. We should like to 
make familiar to you just what “U. S. 
Inspected and Passed” means as applied to 


"Teveer the words that must be attached 


proportion of the meats and meat food Smoked Meats 


products consumed in America. 

There is only one absolutely satisfactory 
method by which you can obtain this familiarity, 
and that is by seeing the law put to the daily test. 

Swift & Company cordially invite you to 
visit any of their modern packing plants at 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. 
Joseph, St. Paul, or Fort Worth, and see the 
United States Government, through its inspec- 








\NSPEG 

9° AND 

>" PASSED UNDER: O 
THESACEOF 


Government 


Swift & Company, who supply a large Hoesen | atele and appetizing in meat and meat food 


tors, carrying out the provisions of the Act of 
Congress of June 30, 1906. 

Any person who is unable to visit one of the 
Swift packing plants, where we dress and pre- 
pare for market Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, 
Poultry, Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausage, and other 
meat food products, will be cordially received at 
any of the Swift distributing houses—we have 
them in nearly every city in the United States 

and Great Britain—where U.S.Government 
Inspection will be cheerfully explained 
> and intelligently demonstrated. 
You, as a user of Meats, Lard and 
other food supplies, are vitally inter- 
ested in the products prepared by 
Swift & Company. We be- 
lieve that you will, when you see 
how effectively we are carrying out 
the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, always mentally associate 
“U.S. Inspected” and the name of “Swift” 
with everything that is good, wholesome, 


products. Our packing plants are always 
open to the public. No passes are required 
and no introduction is needed to secure admis- 
sion. Polite attendants, who will cheerfully 
answer questions and give information, will be 
found in every department. We sincerely wish 
you to know about Government inspection—to 
know just what it means to you as a consumer— 
and the best way to know is to see it in operation 
in a Swift & Company establishment. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 


By LOUIS F. SWIFT, President 











A “FAIR EXAMPLE” 





NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
A New York Doctor’s Daughter Sets 
Good Example. 


The old-time custom of making New 
Year’s calls was delightful, until some 
of the boys got more “egg-nog’”’ or 
“apple-jack”’ than they could success- 
fully carry. 


But the custom of serving refresh- 
ments to one’s friends at any time is a 
good one, and it’s well to start the New 
Year with we'l-made Postum instead of 
coffee or alcohol. 


A New York doctor of experience 
writes: “I not only recommend Postum 
to my patients but my daughter serves 
it to our Christmas and New Year's 
callers.” 

Get the little book, “The Road To 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., 





It's 


you take on Postum at 


easy to ‘‘swear off’’ if 
the 
very beginning. 
‘“‘Good resolutions’’ are more 
apt to hold out if the nervous 
system is fortified by the nour- 
ishing food elements from 
selected field grains, as prepared 


by a food expert, in well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 























